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February. 


“Earth captive held 

By winter, a foe 

Him deems, to weld 
Such fetters. Below 
Her violets close-celled 
Flutter to go. 

Earth, when she’s free 
To bud and blow, 


And feel through every fibre of : 
each tree 














The strength to grow, 





Will say, ‘’Twas winter gave it 
me!’ 


And in the sunshine bless the 
snow.”’ 


—Alice Ward. 






























” — Supt. of Schools. Baltimore. Md. 
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petition, especially on large o: 


libraries. 





Have You a Library 
in Your School? 


We maintain an extensive department from which books are supplied 
to School Libraries thromghous the United States. For this department 
vast quantities of books are purchased at very low rates. Our pwnd 
prices are fixed corresponding! = hoy low with the idea of meeting all co: 


In the following lists the rates are the same as are made to school 


We invite all readers of this journal to avail themselves of these low 
rates and permit us to supply their needs in this direction. 

We guarantee all books to be as represented. 

We carry every title in stock and can fill orders promptly. 








Although our main object is to furnish School Libraries, wd sod wo grate, 
vited to select one or more copies from any of the follo 
dozen rates. 
4 196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
Standard Series 19! Water Babies, Kingsley 
Comprises Following Titles: 199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
Well madeand 200 Wonder Book, Hawthorne 
a marvel of | Publisher's price per volume 35c. 
cheapness, | Our price per dozen, $1.44—12c, each. 
Well printed 50 or more titles llc, each, 
on @ medium Transportation is payable oy. r- 
grade of paper chaser. One or more copies will be 
and neat! sent at dozen rates if 6c. be added 
bound in clo’ for mailing each copy. 
assorted colors Always order Book by number. 
with new artis- 
tic biz Pg 
mos. n. -* 
in sizey and | The Cornell Series 
average nearly u om 
400 pages per niform 
volume. Nev- Binding 


er before was 


de ag food 


substantial form, eiuit ta core 80 little 
money. 


101 Adventures of a Brownie, Mu- 
lock 





102 Aisop’s Fables 

103 Alice in Wonderiand, Carroll 

104 Auld Licht Idylis, Barrie 

= Autocrat of ¢ Breakfast Table 


112 Child’s 
113 Emig ee " booe 

114 Cricke a the Hearth, Dickens 
115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 
116 Dream Life, Marvel 

117 Drummond's Addresses 

118 Essays on Mankind, Betty 

119 Ethics of the Dust, Ruskin 

120 Evangeline, Longiellow 

121 Faust, Goethe 

122 Flower pattes. Alcott 

123 Girl in Ten Thousand, Meade 

124 Good Luck, Meade 

125 Grandiather’s Chair, Hawthorne 
126 Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle 
127 Hiawatha, Longfellow 

128 pe Living, Jeremy Taylor 

129 Holy Dying, Jeremy Taylor 

130 House of the en Gables 

181 Idle Theughts aan an Idle Fellow 
182 Imitation of Christ, T. a, Kempis 
133 In His Steps, She don 

134 In Memoria ‘am, me son 

135 John Halifax, Mu 

136 Lady of the Lake. ‘Beott 

187 Lalla Rookh, Moore 

138 Lamb's Essays of Ella 

139 Lamb’s Tales a 1 
140 Lang’s Green F oo hoe aa 

141 Lang's Red Fairy ik 

142 Lang’s Blue Fairy Book 

143 Lang’s Yellow Fairy Book 

144 Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay 
145 pave of Scottish Cavaliers, Ay- 


146 Light tof 1 Adie, Arnold 
50 hae 


1 my my 4 
152 Lucile, Owen Meredith 
153 Man In Black, Weyman 
154 Marmion, Scott 
155 Modern Painters, Ruskin 
156 Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 
158 Paradise Lost, Milton 
159 eee Regained, Milton 
160 Pas’ vy teeny Carlyle 
* Addresses 


161 phil 

162 Poe's Poems 

163 Prince of the House of David 
164 Princess, Tennyson 

165 Prue Prue and I Curtis 

166 Queen of the Air, Ruskin 

167 and His Friends, Brown 
165 Representative Men, Emerson 
169 Reveries of a Bachelor, Marvel 
170 Rolloi n Geneva, Abbott 

171 Rollo in Holland, Abbott 

172 Rollo in London, Abbott 

178 Rolle in Naples, Abbott 

174 Rollo in Paris, Abbott 

175 Rollo in Rome, Abbott 

176 Rollo in Scotland, Abbott 

177 Rollo in Switzerland, Abbott 











180 hakespeare 
ee Scariet Letter, Hawthorne 

83 Sesame and Lilies, Ruskin 
184 Ships that tg 4 the Night 
185 Sketch Book, I rving 
Ninister, Crockett 





in Thnes ota 5 Bess, Jerome 
192 Through or ig lass 
beg a reasure istand, Ste venson 
94 Twice-Told Tales, Hawthorne 
19 Uncle Tom's Cabin, Stowe 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING -COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





Gilt Tops 
Songriging 10.6 0 





Works. Printed 
from type on 


published by the 
same houseas the 

‘“HoME LIBRARY 
Serres.” In list- 
ing the twoseries 
all duplic ates 
h bong el 


are 


They offer unusual oo hy 


201 All Sorts and Conditions of [en 
202 Among the Ostrich Hunters. 


203 Around the World in a Yacht 


Sunbeam, Mrs Brassey 
204 Arundel Motto, May « Sell Hay 
= san S harms a 


307 ow ody Cc Caine 

208 By Order of the King, Hugo 
209 California and Oregon Trail 
210 to up by she Sea, Baker 


211 er, 
= Chevalier de [Maison Row 
3 Confessions of an um 
314 Conquest of G Irving 


215 Cosmopolis, Bourget 
216 Countess de Charney, 
217 Cranford, Mrs. Gaskell 
8 Daughter of an on 


30) Dora Deane, Holmes 

221 Dr. Jekyll and Tir. t Hyde 

222 Duty, Smiles 

223 on the Amazon 

224 Emerson's Essays 

225 Esther, Carey 

226 Famous Warriors 

227 15 Decisive Battles of the World 
228 First Violin, Fothergill 


229 Forty-Fi 
230 Frederick 
Court 
231 Gold Elsie, Marlitt 
232 Green Mountains Boys, The 
233 Grimm’s Household Tales 
234 Grimm’s Popular Tales 
House of the Wolf, Weyman 
36 Hunchback of Notre Dame, Hugo 
HE lg vkingey Marlitt 
lin ar 
sa ing 


Dumas 


» The 
ickens 








240 Joshua, Ebe 
, 7. 





the Rubies, Marlitt 
244 Li t That reies, The, Kipling 
245 Lorna Doon ore 
m Selected) 
ask, Dumas 
Dumas 





the'tron oe 


247 Man in t' 


. Callins 
258 Mopsa the Fairy, Ingelow - 
= - yeterlous I ry 4 Verne 


st Not ety Three Other Girls, Carey 
262 Old M leton’s Money, Hay 





263 Only Governess, Carey 
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266 Ly 

267 Pil unyan 

268 Pi Pahoe _ Ingraha m 
269 Pride and 
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Poke 1: 1 
Grosvenor, The 
perbrnsca or $ .75 


Our price dozen i= each 
Any 00 for ” 11.50—23c each 


on is payable by purcha- 
ser. One or a ss wil | Fm 
at dozen rates if 

for mailing each an — 

Always Order by Number. 


Red Library Series. 
Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth. 


100 titles of the best 12 mos. ever 
amenities! 0c 








This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the most 
complete on the — and isoffered 
at lessthan half the regular prices 
These books are full *2mo size (514x- 
74) printed from new t uniformly 
bound in red cloth, with neat stamp- 
ing in gold and black. It is the best 
cheap edition ever offered and a great 
— We commend this list to 

those desiring a large number of good 
readable books in neat substantial 
binding for little money. 
= Adventures in Pekin, Hannan 

452 Andersen's Fairy Taies. 
453 Arabian Rights. 
— rge Eliot 


4 
= Beyond = Ci 
2 Caxtons. T Aig Re 


463 eeepains Oe . Dickens 
467 Count of Monte Cristo, 
469 Children of the Abbey, Roche 
7 —, Kipling 


Donovan, Edna Lyall 

Deerslayer, The, per 

Itravers, Lytton 
ns, Holmes 
Free 

484 Felix Holt, George Eliot 


485 oh Violin, Jessie Foth 
Fables, L. M. Alek 





494 Great Expectations, Dicke 


e, Braeme 

» Edna Lyall 

n the Hillside, 
605 Ivanhoe, Sco 
506 In —— Golden Days, Lyall 
508 « jy thar 
ane Gyre. lotte Bronte 
Parmelee 


Curse 
—— 
513 Kennilworth, 


514 Kn night Errant, Ly 
516 ae eee Pompe, Lytton 
7 Last Lytton 
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me 
‘wo Cfties, Dickens 
570 Tour of the World in 80 Days 


FF 
: 


673 The W' ort onan 1 

. le 
574 Two Admirals, Coot r ¥ 
575 20,000 Under the Sea 
677 Ui uida 


578 Vanity Fair, T ackera: 
579 Vilette, Charlotte Bron’ 
580 Water » Cooper 
Publisher’s ap per vol. $ £0 
Our price es. 1.80—165¢ ea. 
Our ned » rany 50 vols. 7.00—14c ea. 
ion to be paid by pur- 
chaser. One or more copies at dozen 
rates if 8c. be added for mailing each 
copy. 
Always erder by number. 


The Henty Series 


For Boys. 


40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. 


“Whereve 
English ‘* 
spoken one 
imagines Mr. 
Henty’s name 
is known. 
One cannot 
enter a school 















ing half a doz- 
en of his fa- 
miliar _ 
umes, r. 
tHe —~* is no 
=,doubt the 
most suecess- 
ful writer for 
boys, and the 
one to whose 
new volumes 
they look forward at Christmas witb 
most pleasure.”’—Review of Reviews. 
1041 Among Malay Pirates 
Bonnie Prince Charlie 
s0y seers The 
1044 Bravest of the Brave 








1049 Captain £ Bayley" s Heir 
1050 Ca bastes, The 
1051 Cornet of Horse, The 
n and the Raven 


056 For = Temple ° 
Friends Though Divided 
n Freedem’s — 

in Times of Peri 

in the Reign of Diner 
1061 Jack Archer 

1062 Lion of the North, The 
1063 Lion of St. Mark, The 
1064 Maori and Settler 

8065 One of the 28th 

1066 Orange and Green 

1067 Out on the ny as 

1068 St. George 

1069 Sturdy and {Strong 

1070 Through ray 

1071 True to ey: ota F ae 
1072 Under Drake’s Flag 

1073 With h Clive in India 


1074 With Lee in V egiole 


1075 With Wolfe in 











1078 Young 
1079 —_ GracTireurs, The 

1080 Young Midshipman, The 
ee $, oad 

Our price on pas See, '6—23¢ ea 
The comet fe list(d0 titles). 3020 eat 


One Syllable Books. 
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NOSNIGOY ATIWES SS 





Ornamental Cloth Binding. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 12 Titles. 

876 AZsop’s Fables 

877 Andersen’s Fairy Tales 

878 Bible Heroes 

879 Grimm’s Pal Tales 


887 Swiss Family’ Robinson 
PB al. of the above stories are retold 
of one syllable making 
By delightful reading for children. 
Publisher’s price 50c. 
Our ay special, 23c. Postage (if by 
mail) Always Order by Number. 


The Mother Goose 
Series. 





ip < 
ff < 
aa 


17 Titles 
Cloth 
Binding 
Illuminated 
Covers. 

A Series of 
Profusely 
Illustrated 
Books 

. for 

=} Children. 





940 7 in and the Wonderful 


941 Animal Stories for Little People 

942 Beauty and the Beast 

943 Bird Stories for Little People 

944 Cinderella 

9145 Goody Two-Shoes 

916 House that Jack Built, The 

917 Jack and the Beanstalk 

948 Jack the Giant Killer 

949 Little Red Riding Hood 

950 Mother Goose's Rhymes 

951 Mother Hubbard’s 

952 Patty and Her Pitcher 

953 Peter and His Goose 

954 Puss in Boots 

pd Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Who Killed Cock’ Robin 


Tn most of the above, the title of 
the book is thatof the leading story, 
other short stories being added to 
make the books uniform in size size. 
gy ey price $ .50 

Our Price, special, 23c. Postage (if 
by 1 7 8c. For the set (17 titles) 


$3.74 Iways Order by Number. 





being less than Ic per copy. 


. Transportation is always payable by the purchaser. 
Small orders go most cheaply by mail, or express prepaid. 
Large orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost 





(34 titles), Harvard Series o 


Two- Volume 


besides those listed above, the Home Library Series 
(200 titles), The Juvenile Series (26 titles), Little Men 
and Women Series (57 titles), Fireside Series for Girls 
Poets (50 titles), Alger Series (37 
eee Librar %, Series of History 

ts (22 titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 tit les), 
Miscellaneous Sets of Various Authors, Roosevelt’s Works, 
(14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, Twenty- 
Volume Bargain Libraries, etc., etc. 


QO”: CATALOGUE lists more than 2,000 titles including, 


and Biography (42 titles), 








same quality. 





If you do not find what you need in the Series listed 
above, send for Catalogue. Our prices average from 15 
to 25 per cent lower than those charged by others for the 
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NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 
Devoted to the Interests of 
the American School Teacher 


Ten Numbers Each Year. September to June 
Inclusive. 





PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

FORMEBLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO, 

F. A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEECHER, V. Pres. 

D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. Pernons, Treas. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH P. Bemis, Editor, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 

To whom all contributions intended for p 
tion should be addressed. 


hie 





Terms: 


SUBSCRIPTION—81.00 a year. A special rate 
“ fay a year or $1.00 for three years is made to 
in advance, whether new or renew- 

a patent; ions, 


Foreign postage 40c. per year extra. 


No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 


Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2, The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


The Normal Instructor - Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly ney will confer a favor 
by Bring not notice, thus enabling us to send another 
copy. It i s pu lished only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 


Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must a. the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 

ment as long as the paper ts sent. 


Change of Address : Should a subscriber wish 
is address ed he should give both the old 

and at new ad pets, otherwine is name cannot 
ound, 


Send Money ini any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we preferthem, Make money ers payable to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks. 


Agents are wanted to represent this journal In 

—_ youn ity, rm J Institutes, rte for ete. 
mple cop es and a necessary mate r 

successful work furnished free on application. a 


CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 125,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville, 
N. Y., postoffice. 





Contents : 


i dienthes su atcdun pubdenbibeseses be «Kas 6 7 
Current Educational Biography: J. H. Acker- 
man ; Jasper M. Wilkinson ; James H. Van- 


GROMER. Rie Aah ah cpb ed) debe 080 cco diss ecess 8 
Parents’ Meetings—S. J. Preston............... 8 
Professional Reading and Study—Inez N. Mc- 

Fee..... SP LUREEUUS S66 cba Sebi edessiGe eh caus’: 9-10 
When Is One Educated ?--J. M. Greenwood..... 11 
GEOGRAPHY: The Kingdom of Italy—H. Justin 

NASB dich ek 12-13-14 


NaTurE Stupy ; Chickadee, AnnieChase; Win- 
ter Study of Birds’ Nests, Susie E. Kennedy; 
The Beaver; Outline for the Study ofthe 
Domestic Cat, Elizabeth Carss; Sugges- 
tions for Nature Lessons frcm an Aquarium, 
Mrs, Lucy Langdon Wilso': Williams. ...15-16-17 

METHODS, AIDS AND Devices: February Les 
sons, Bella Geisse; The Use of Topical Out- 
lines in Composition,Susan Adele Lathrop .18-19 

The League of Honor—Elizabeth Carlisle....... 20 


For St. Valentine’s Pay—Virginia Baker....... 21 
The Teaching of History—Sherman Williams. .21-22 
A LongfeHiow Party.................-csecceesees 22 


REPRODUCTION STORIES: Lincoln’s Inspiration; ~ 
Aluminum or Aluminium; The Home of 
the Valentine; A Quaint Old Almshouse; 


Persian Rugs ; Odd Indian Names......... 22-23 
Little Friends from Far Away—Jean Halifax.. 23 
Animals of North America--Chart No. 2...... .24-25 | 


Pieces To SPEAK: Abraham Lincoln; Independ- 
ence Bell; Lowell Exercise, Nelle Spangler 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 








E ARE compiling a new Premium Catalogue and in it aim to list a large number of useful 
articles which will be given as a reward for securing subscriptions for our publications, 
NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, WORLD’S EVENTS and PRIMARY PLANS, and our reproduced 
photographs. 

WE WANT YOU TO ASSIST US in the compilation of this Premium Catalogue by 
indicating something which you desire and for which you would be willing to work to procure. 


Please fill out blank below and return to us, and we will not only advise you as to conditions 
enabling you to secure the desired article, but you will have rendered us valuable assistance in the 
selection of suitable premiums for our catalogue. 


A Few Suggestions 


We suggest a few articles, among which you may find what you want. If not, do not hesitate 
to designate what you really wish: 


Suit Case Skates Chafing Dish Spoon _ Brooches Seals 

Valise Revolvers Reading Glass Lockets Pen Holder 
Trunk Rifles Roll Top Desk Chains Pencil Holder 
Traveler’sToiletCase Shot Guns Flat Top Desk Fobs Key Rings 
Ladies’ Hand Bags’ Razors Ladies Desk Cuff Buttons Shaving Brush 
Chatelaine Bags Razor Strops Book Case Cuff Pins Valise Tags 
Collar and Cuff Box Pocket Kuives Kitchen Cabinet Button Hooks Thimbles 
Pocket Books Scissors Sewing Cabinet Nail Files Hat Pins 
Desk Pad Shears Morris Chair Tooth Brushes Bracelets 
Writing Pad Carving Set Watches Hat Brushes Knives 

Music Roll Opera Glasses Clocks Scissors Forks 
Pyrography Outfit Field Glasses Fountain Pen Salve Boxes Spoons 
Cameras Mandolin Rogers Silverware Puff Boxes Fancy Spoons 
Haminocks Guitar Sterling Silver Nov- Ink Eraser Comb 
Umbrellas Phonograph elties Letter Openers Brush 
Bicycles Chafing Dish Stick Pins Paper Knives Mirror 





















































We can furnish any Typewriter made. We can furnish any Sewing Machine made. 
Do you want a Business Education ? Do you want a Shorthand Course ? 


We willsecure a Scholarship for you in any Shorthand’ or Business College that you may wish to attend, if you 
will tell us what course you desire and the name and location of the college you wish to attend, 
BOOKS—An extended line of books—individual volumes as well as sets—will be regularly carried and given as a 


=" ‘POINT SYSTEM ADOPTED 


Hereafter, in giving premiums to those working for us, the point system will be used, the value of each premium 
being expressed in points, and aspecific number of points being allowed for securing each subscription, etc, 


SCHEDULE OF POINTS ALLOWED 
For securing one yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at $ .50 we allow 25 points 
“ 6s 6 three-year ‘“ 66 6s 66 66 1.00 ss 50 points 
6 “ yearly “ “ World’s Events “ 00 “ “ 25 points 
“ “ “ three-year “ “ " r 1.00 “ ¢ 50 points 
“ “ yearly “ “ Primary Plans “ 1.00 “ “* 50 points 
For every dollar of photograph orders taken we allow . . . . 40 points 


The full amount collected must be remitted to us. 

No allowance can be made for sending your own subscription. 
€ lect the premiums you want, and then work to secure orders entitling you to the necessary number of points to 
get them, 

In our Premium Catalogue the number of points necessary to procure any article will be definitely stated. Orders 
may be sent in from time to time as secured, and credit slips will be issued for the number of points due you, and 
these slips may be turned in at any time in full or part payment of the article desired, or you may order what you wish 
when sending in subscriptions, etc. 

The number of points at which any article is valued will be exactly the same as its value in cents, and a 
person failing to earn the full number of points necessary to secure a desired article may make up the deficiency 
by remitting one cent for each point that remains unearned. To illustrate, a watch, requiring 1,000 points to 
secure,may be obtained by earning, say, 650 points, and 
remitting one cent for each remaining point, or $3.50, 
The same rule will apply to all premiums offered, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 

We hope to develop the most complete line of pre- GENTLEMEN—I have read the above advertisement 
miums offered by any publishing house in America, and in 
making selections only the best value will be accepted, 
First-class goods furnished on a fair basis asa | ......... igi eaateuss aide auuandeiededethalaibaacs sation uaaade 
reward for effort made in our interest, is our motto, Fcc ccc cece ceceseusevsseceeeeseceecrseuveenseees 
and this will be strictly adhered to. Wedvnot mean | by securing subscriptions for your journals and orders 
by this that we shall list only the highest-priced goods, for your reproduced photographs, 
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Mustain; A Day with Longfellow, Nelle 
Spangler Mustain ; Uncle Sam’s Reception ; 
Acrostic—Washington ; Good’ Old Times ; 
Independence Day; Washington or Lin- 
Coln (Dialogue).............ceescesserees 26 to 36 
Cut-Up Drill Problems—P. 8. Hallock.-........ 37-88 
The Humorous Side of Teaching—Minnie E. 
REM iin itnltibe bbs ckvksecs vbakd od docks 39 
RN 40 | 
Search Questions—Nelle Spangler Mustain... a 


- February History isd a Baker.. 


Correspondence... ene 





but rather that everything offered by us shall be the 














best obtainable at the price, ey et ee ee See Sis cit dhavenienl 
Our Catalogue will be out late in February, being aga Canali dt ok sctunstsved BUN eic cts: <cpeab rdeneee. 
deferred for the purpose of securing the information eee. ..6 e. 1904. 












asked for in this advertisement. A copy will be sent to 
each person sending the coupon. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 





















The Webster-Cooley 
Language Series 


oa at DADA DADA DAA AAA 
Rqnamene Lavgeen trom tStecsture, Book 
lL. By Alice W. Cooley, 45c. 

Language Lessons from Literature Book 
Il. By Alice W. Cooley, 65c. 


ar. By W. F. Webster. 


Gramm: 
in elation) 
000000099866 608000080000 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 








TEACHERS; Gitromo Rewatt and 


ition, 
Fecaet’ 


Souvenir Cards, Dra i Com 
» History, 

Busy-Work, ——, cee 'erfect 
nee, S “a > Credit, 
ments, oT Drills, Dislegacs, 
Teachers’ 
School Reports, Certificates 

useful supplies for teachers. FH 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


a Prize Cards. 


lars Entertain- 

‘ableaux, and 

Books, School Aids, s» Diplomas, 
various 





YOU WRITE Short Stories,Novels, Mag- 
azine Articles? 


CAN 


ine namesand addresses of 900 publications that buy. 


Will also Hag enanestions of value to professional 
and amateu Will give pointerson what to 


r write 
write, how to write | where to sell. All neatl 
classified. Stamps accepted. 

t D_ PRESS SY 
es9 Postal Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Would you like to sell 
your manuscripts? For fifty cents we will send you 


DICATE, 





Regent’s Examination Paper 
“UNIVERSAL” brand. 


Best quality, 500 sheet reams, right price. Meets 
Order of your dealer, or 
ots we will ship direct to your address freight 
Ifby express freight allowance 
Send for samples and price list of 


with approval everywhere. 
in5 ream 
paid at $1.35 per ream. 
will be made. 
Universal School Papers. 
Bepper-Merge n Company. Manufacturers, 
atertown, N. Y. 








EXPECT TO GIVE A PARTY? 
THE UNIQUE BROCHURES Will Help You 
Seasonable Su “] 
“Ten Valentine Parties” 
“Ten Leap Year Parties 
“Ten Washington’s Birthday Parties.” 


Price 15c. each—the three 35c. 
Cc. E. LUNGREEN, 
1 Falton St., St. Charles, Ill. 











WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
51,000 WORDS A Wonderful Offer | 


and Definitions. 

Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, "pel. 
ing,punctuation, use of capitals, value of coins, holi- 
days, parliamentary law,postal in formation,popula- 
tion, etc. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 
18 cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to 








you. C, Wm. Wurster, Dept. 195, Ithaca, N. Y. 








“THE BEST” 


This is the verdict p tors all over 
the Country on our Slated C roth Outline Maps. 


“WHY” 


The cloth is the best; the outlines are clear cut, and 
not too complete ; the hangings are strong ; and lastly 
the price is not ‘‘up in the air’. 

We have the World, U. 8. ali states and continents 
We shall be pleased to quote 





and all counties of states. 


rices. 
< BACON & VINCENT 
Mooney-Brisbane Bidg.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS 


For Schools and Homes. 
Lowest Prices in the U. 8 
Send for Price list. 


J. A. at} &CO., 
8 Nassau St., 








N.Y. 








LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORIIATION 


If you know when and where goods in my line 
willbe purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


AGENTS WA ty tA FOR SUMMER 








This Coupon is good for $5.00. For $1. 
with this coupon [ yo — you (transportation 
—— repaid by by me 00 reversible map of 

and W World, 47267 AS es in size, with a gross 
saeaas school pens ora gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth §1.00) 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to introduce 
the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 25 
cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one month 
or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 50 cents. 
This liberal proposition was made in order to in- 
troduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus, 
No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 
No, 15—School Supplies— Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 
FR. W. A. ROWLES, Every Thing For 
Schools. E 177-179 Monroe St., Chica; 

















The Most Mysterious of 
Guides. 

The pole of the magnetic needle does 
not always point to the north. Ifa 
captain, sailing ‘his ship from New York 
to Europe, should not make due allow- 
ance for the needle’s idiosyncrasies, he 
would be more apt to reach the North 
Cape than his destination. Professor 
Simon Newcomb writes informingly 
about ‘‘The Mariner’s Compass’’ in the 
February ‘‘Harper’s.’’ The phenomena 
of the needle—its strange changes, not 
definitely explainable by any known 
law—form a large and interesting por- 
tion of Professor Newcomb’s paper. 
All the research of science has failed 
thus far to discoyer the reasons for the 
various deviations of that tiny but all- 
powerful guide to mankind. 





The new engineering building of 
Brown University contains one of the 
largest and best testing machines ever 
erected in this country. Jt hasacapac- 
ity of 400,000 pounds and tests either 
in tension, compression, or cross-bend- 
ing. Specimens ten feet long can be 
tested in tension and compression, and 
twenty feet long in cross-bending. It 
can pull apart a steel bar three inches 
in diameter and weigh the pull. The 
machine is also provided with mechan- 
ism for automatically poising the weigh- 
ing levers so that it can be readily 
operated by one man. Generous gifts 
from 'Alumni have made possible pur- 
chases of the best machinery obtainable, 
| and excellent facilities are now in pos- 
| session of this department of the Uni- 
| versity. 








| History Teachers’ Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland will be 
held in Philadelphia, March 11 and 12, 
1904. A program of unusual excellence 
and interest to teachers of history in 
both colleges and secondary schools will 
be presented. Prof. C. H. Haskins 
of Harvard University will read a paper 

n ‘‘The History Curriculum of the 
Colleges.’’ Prof. Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin of the Carnegie Institution, will 
briefly present ‘‘The Work of the Car- 
negie Institution.’’ Dr. James Sulli- 
van, of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, will read the report of 
the committee of college and secondary 
teachers on ‘‘Co-ordination of work of 
college and secondary schools in ihis- 
tory.’’ President Scott of Rutgers Col- 
lege, will report for a committee of col- 
lege professors on ‘‘What the college 
expects ,of the secondary schools in en- 
trance examinations in history.’’ The 
report of both committees will be dis- 
cussed by college and secondary teach- 
ers. The address of the session will be 
delivered by President John Finley of 
the City College, New York City, on 
the subject, ‘‘A Precursor.’’ In order 
that the reports, papers and addresses 
may receive the wide circulation their 
excellence merits, all teachers of history, 
or persons interested in historical study 
are urged tv become members of the 
Association. Further announcements 
will be sent to all members and to all 
who send their addresses to the Secre- 
tary, Professor E. H. Castle, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


DO YOU KNOW 


Thatyou can add to iy income by reading proof 
or corresponding for the press? It will pay you to 
write us for more Saterenation on either subject, un- 
less you are satisfied with your present salary, 

The opportunities are many and you can succeod 
because our instruction is thorough, personal and 
founded on practical experience, Ir you prefer to 
| write ads we can you that 


HONE bg SCHOOL 


| 
| 
| The second annual meeting of the 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., PROP. 


TEACHERS Wanted for pres. 
renege oa in publicand privat, 


22 THE HIER, Dept. Dept. A, SYRACUSE, N 





The T™ Pratt Teachers’ 


schools, and 


Agency 


and other 
Pe oe  epoataints, we » PHATE. Mewes and private 


70 Fifth Avenue 


WM. O. PR. Manager. 





TEACHERS’ 





FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


A. G, FISHER, Prop. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 





EASTER 


Teachers’ 5° Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency 





Register with us and improve your prospects, 


N or mal Teachers Agency as modern t teachers a 





SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Oldest and best known in Us 8, 
tab! 


ished 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mer 





PENN 


EDUCATIONAL 


(E) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
24th year. We help successful teacherseverywhere. Circulars free. 


BUREAU 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
EDINBORO, PA, 


Established in 1861. Free Tuition. New Dormi- 

tory. H 4 bn School for Teachers. Offers 

= or Winter couse opens Dec. 28, 
Spring & ion opens March 28, 1904. 


JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 
SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7,—August 19, 1904. 
Semevecy sce oe Fee of all Boy = 
nexpensive Living— on — id fo 
Circular and Book of Views. ea 


THE necireaR, 
Cornell University, - Ithaca, N. Y. 

















PLAS 


20,006 .3%0KS on all subjects; also p 

ers, har (books and full line of Staiionary st W Thole. 
sale Prices. Catalogue Free. St. Paul Book 
and Stat’y Co., 366 ‘St F Peter St, an Paul, Minn, 


Thoussniser PLAYS FREE 


Thousands of 

it assortment in the world. ALL KIN 
or uous FOR HOME AMUSEMENTS. © ie 
Reciters, Children’s Pla’ Negro Plays, Mr 
Jereyn Wax Works, per Scenery. ee 
Vivants. Address Sam’1 French, 20 West 2248t., N.Y 











Twentieth Century 


Revolving Book 
Cases. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works 
317 8. Division St., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Write For The Press. 


Turn your education into cash by wri ting for publi- 
cation, There’s a growing — baad ort stories, 
fe res, ne articles and general miscellany. 
On os we will send you a booklet full of valu- 
able ions on the subject. Costs not 
‘Address nited Press ~ ‘i—ppommees 687 Postal 
Bidg., Indianapolis, In 


THE ARITHMETIC HELP. 
most complete work on Arith- 
metic ever published. 
By Alvord D. Robinson ; two = volumes ; 
5‘ in. b: Bin: over 3}¢ in. thick. oy everything rm | 
from Kindergarten numbers to alge 
methods and in simplest way. i, SOA. pase 











ftones, rams,\etc; full solutions; Arithmetic 
dictionary. ery teacher in America should own a 
set. 38210setssold in December. Prepaid A few 


sets slightly soiled at Institutes: $1.50. negie 


Book Co., 56 Fitth Ave., Chicago. 


The Decker Educational Games. 


Invaluable recreations and aids in school and home. 
You learn while you play. Thousands of questions 
tee answers on Biography, History. a 

Countries, Cities. Rivers, Mountains, Authoi 

bie Characters. Catalogue of Games free. 

to-day. Agents wanted. 
0. F. & F. G DECKER, 
123 Pardy St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


STENCILS. 


Best stencils made. 
Sertaes. icks, ye! Wild Roses, Flag, 
Sweet Peas, Violets, each 2 cts. 

Golden Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Morning 
Glory, Cat-tails, Swallows Flying, Holly and Berries, 
Holly and Bells, Cherries and Hatchet, Easter, 
Valentine, Rabbits, Daisies, Quails, each 3 cts. 

NE may Browni Grapes, Turkeys, 
Carnation entyued Presidents, 
ui ., Ba faces, Goslins, indeer, each 5 cts, 

oll of Honor, Welcome, each 10c. 

Hiawatha, inson Crusee and Eskimo. 
Size 17x22, six in each set, Price 25 cts. per set. 

Busywork Stencils—3x5 inches—setof 25 for 10 
cts. Another set 5x7 inches for 15 cts. 

Blue Tracing Powéer—'\4 pound 10c. 

Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Fancy Alphabet 15 cts. 

Maps—Any state, continent or group iof states. 
Size 749-1 cent, 9x12—2 cts., 17x22—5 cts. 

Sent prepaid 





an 
Write 





On strong linen paper. 





y JOHN LATTA, (€ Cedar Falls, 
lowa. Order some and ask fi for full list. 








ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
n . = wash- 
ing. O wet a 
Send for ote samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 See St, Roy York. 













IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


In an open and free discussion upon the 
irregularities of the English Lan- 
guage, you should read 


“OUR LANGUAGE 
AS IT SHOULD BE” 


A New Magazine for Teachers, Scholars 
and Pupils. Send 5c for sample copy to 


The Language Publishing Co., 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 








BARGAINS IN 


VALENTINES 


Have a postoffice in your school, see that each pupil 
gets a Valentine, and note the interest and the era of 
good feeling created. The wise teacher knows it isan 
investment which will pay big dividends. Try it. 

We have some exceptional values in Valentines this 
ae YT peng he believe agg Re ge can be found 
a r the mone the 
following prices: ‘i —- = 

Style CC.—Embossed, cut out heart shape and other 
fancy riety” assorted, ali have eupsesiots mottoes, 

474, 1c. each, 80 for $1.00 

viding Valentines, e embossed and cut out. 

assorted 2c. each, 60 for $1.00 

E.—Elegant lace and delicate ornaments 

assis eon from ~ arpeees we te cut oy folding be 
» 880) ach, 40 for $1 

“Bey le G. Bathe on Style E> Sut ian er and 1 oo 
eac 4 for $1 

Style H.—Same as style G but dinger srnie 

ic. each, 12 for 81. 
edn oA Pazetence -~ Style Ce., Ic. each ; 4 
an ‘or Styl 4 H., 
each ; $1. ‘20 worth for $1.00. au G. and 

Postal Card Valentines.—New and novel, pretty 
and tasteful, printed in eight colors, All they need is 
alc. stamp. 2c. each, 60 for $1.00 

Novelty Valentines.—Elegant goods, made up 0 

lk, parchment, . oe ha > ae y decorated, 


cach In a box, léc 1dc. 50c., 75c., $1.00, $1.50, #2 %, 
00, $4.00. a h. Th the finest 
and most artistic nin 0 eae made. eee are the 


Comic Valentines.—Almost every imacinable 
personal peculiarity, trait of character, Or occupation 
receives a home thrust, We select anything you de 
sire. Price Ic. each 
Orders filled within 24 hours after they are received. 


JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 
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How Shall I Educate My Boy. 


Not a few fathers hurt their sons and 
damage the careers of those sons by 
picking out careers for them. Train 
up the boy in the way he should go, 
and then let him choose his own work. 
In the choice of a vocation, as in the 
choice of a wife, every young man 
should be left alone. If he is not 
worthy of being left alone, the parent 
has grievously injured the boy in the 
preceding decade of his life. 

These interpretations mean that I 
would not educate my boy under a 
private tutor. I would educate my boy 
with boys, although not entirely by 
boys. Boys do, however, educate boys; 
put a boy who is trained alone is liable 
to fail in adjusting himself to his mem- 
bership in humanity. He is to become 
a brother of the common lot. He 
therefore should learn early how to ad 
just himself to his fellows. Futher- 
more, he will lose a great deal of fun 
by not being with the boys. It is, 
furthermore, difficult, practically im- 
possible, for me and for most people to 
employ a private tutor. When I asso- 
ciate myself with a score of other peo- 
ple in a private school we can afford to 
get great men and women as tutors; 
but alone it is impossible. An un- 
worthy man, too, as a private tutor, is 
indeed, a fearful looking forward to a 
yet more fearful judgment day. 

Neither would I educate my son 
abroad; he is an American boy. I 
shoutd be glad to have him get all that 
is best from the private school in 
Lusanne or Geneva, but not for one in- 
stant would I have his ideals formed by 
the French master, or his methods by 
the German. A primary noté in his | 
character should be the American, al- 
though a note more fundamental is the 
human. He is, as a human boy, to be 
trained up for service in this great, 
interesting, new life of our New World. 
—Charles F. Thwing in Harper's | 
Weekly. 


Morals in the School. 


Conscious moral conduct involves two 
elements: 

(1) A conviction as to the right or 
wrong of an act. 

(2) The feeling of ought or ought 
not, concerning it. 

The chief end of moral training in 
the school, as in the family, is to.make 
tight doing habitual. Now let us see 
what our so-called Godless schools are 
doing to strengthen this instinct of 
tight doing. 

1. Children at school are taught to 
be punctual and regular. 

It is a special function of the school | 
to cultivate these virtues. They are 
not apt to be considered moral duties; 
but the convictions of right and duty | 
attach to them as closely as to the more 
distinctively moral obligations, when | 
the child sees that the rights of other 
individuals and the well-being of the 
school are attacked by his irregularity 
in the performance of his part. 

2. Another school virtue is polite- 
ness. It is the form, if not always the 
substance, of what Geethe calls one of 
the three kinds of reverence—reverence 
for what is of our own rank in the order 
of the world. Politeness is the treat- 
ment of another as an ideal individual. 
It is an unconscious reverence for our 
own ideal of manhood or womanhood. 
Whatever may be the faults of another, 
puliteness regards him as faultless, and 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WO 


You will prefer this Cyclopedia 
to any other because; - 


Ideal in Form and Size 
It is of the ideal handy size, exactly shown by 
this cut. All who see and handle it are de- 
lighted, and wonder why other cyclopedias and 
dictionaries are made in big, clumsy volumes 
needing a ‘‘derrick’’ to handle them. 

It meets more fully my ideal than any other.—J, F. 
Crooker, Ex-Supt. Pub. Instruction, N. Y. State. Meets 
more fully my Hea of the perfect cyclopedia than any work 
I have examined.—F. 8S. Fitch. Supt. Pub. Instruction, State 
of Michigan. Just the information that nine out _—— pe 


sons look for, I prefer it to Johnson’s or the Bri ica,— 
A. D. Beechy, Supt. Schools, Norwalk, Ohio. 


Latest—Largest—Always Up-to-date 

It is quite the latest Cyclopedia in the field— 
published complete, December, 1903. 

It is the largest American Cyclopedia but 
one, which costs over three times the price. 

“Knowledge,” an illustrated magazine 1,000 
pages, free to early purchasers ofthe Imperial 
Cyclopedia, keeps you always up-to-date on 
living topics. 

It is not in any sense or sectarian, It gives, so 
far as possible, the correct outlines or analysis of the most 
opposite ay on mo and theol —E. A. Huntington, D. 
D., LL. D., Auburn Theologi: Seminary. I have care- 
fully examined many controverted historical and doctrinal 
articles, and I find them treated in a fair aud scholarly man- 
ner. It cannot be called a Catholic work; but it is an im- 
partial work.—Bishop S. V. Ryan, Roman Catholic. 

An Unabridged Dictionary 

It is not only a Cyclopedia of Universal 
Knowledge, but also an Unabridged Dictionary 
of the English language in one alphabet—the 
only work of the kind. The combination adds 
wonderfully to the usefulness of both Diction- 
ary and Cyclopedia. 

Every title is pronounced—biography, geog- 
raphy, etc.—a feature liked by all, and possessed 
by no other Cyclopedia. 

A marvel of cheap and pact utility, it gught to be 
in every school district in our State.—H. J. Hudson. County 
Judge, Columbus, Neb, Every volume arouses fresh admir- 
ation— a really firs’ tionary and Cyciopedia.— 
School Journal. It will come as near telling one everything 
he wants to know as any other, and better than any cyclo- 


ia with which I am acquainted.—James Morton, Comp- 
ller-General ofSouth Carolina. 


Best Maps In Best Place 
Its maps, the largest, best, most numerous, 
are in a separate volume, full atlas size, instead 
of being foolishly folded and scattered among 
the pages of many volumes, as in other Cyclo- 


pedias. 

For fullness and variety of matter in convenient shepe, 
this excels them all. I heartily comment it.—M. 8. Terry, 
D. D., Evanston, ill. My family as well as myselfare much 
pleased with them; the size of the volumes is so much more 
convenient for handling than the large and heavy volumes 
of other lopedias.—G. B, McElroy, Ph. D., D. D., A 
College, 





To every intelligent person a Cyclopedia ts a necessity. There are feu' questions of the books or of 
busy life it will not aid inanswering. It places the learning of all the ages, the wisdom of all the sages, 
‘‘on tap,” at the touch of your hand, the glance of your eye. 


The New Imperial Cyclopedia 


40 vols. nearly 28,000 pages and 7,000 illustrations 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. or John B. Alden, Manager, Bible House, N. Y. City. 
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The best, ts now within easy reach. 






Big Type—Scholarship—Ten to One 

It is printed in the large type shown by these 
lines, and the small volume, enabling you to 
bring it readily to the best light and to the 
proper focus, is far easier for the eye than any 
other Cyclopedia or Dictionary. 

It is of the highest scholarship and authority, 
as abundant unimpeachable testimony shows 
—the result of many years’ labor of an army 
of trained cyclopedists, 

Its unique convenience and comprehensive- 
ness cause its use ten times to once of any other 
Cyclopedia or Dictionary that stands by it— 
such is the common testimony of those who 


have it. 

Although I have several I always refer to yours in prefer- 
ence.—Adrian Reynolds, Desan, Kansas. Possessing three 
others of great merit, yours is referred to oftener than an 
other.—Rev. I. Miller, Roselle. N. J. Have five others—It 
is yours I refer to oftener than all the rest.—Dr. I. T. Cot- 
ton, Charleston, W. Va. 

One Third The Cost 
Its cost is only one-third to one-half that of 


any other Cyclopedia which can fairly be com- 
pared with it. 


It is sold on easy monthly payments much 
more liberal than offered by any similar work. 

We give our best terms to earliest purchasers, 
because every such set is an advertisement of 
the best kind. 

A unique and simple plan enables early pur- 
chasers to in part, or entirely, earn their sets, 
without turning “book agent”—without any- 
one else knowing that they do so. 

A neat oak book case, made to fit, costs only 
$1.25; a Revolving Bookcase holding it and 
more, a total of 80 to 100 volumes of the most 
common size, costs only $3.00—we sell atabout 


cost to accomodate our patrons, 


It is certainly worthy ofa position side by side with other 
works of this character.—President Harper, Chicago. In all 
respects answers my expectations—com prehensive, accurate, 
and compact.—Prof. Day of Yale. I find myself constaatly 
consulting it. It deserves all the things that are said 
about it.—Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D., ex-Pres. Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, [ll. I have had itin daily use four 
years and have found it abundantly satisfactory ~alinest in- 
dispensable. I know of no work of similar character which 
I could willingly acceptin its place.—James H. Fairchild, 
Ex-Pres. Oberlin College. 


No Money—Six Days Examination 

You pay no money in advance. We send the 
Cyclopedia prepaid to your own home for six 
days free examination; you then return it at 
our expense, or keep itand begin your small 
monthly payments, 

May we send you a set for examination? 
No risk or expense to you. Say yes, please, 
at once; or if you prefer, write for further 
particulars, 





















































KING’S “VERTICAL” PENS 


Nos. 1-23 4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens 
are es) ly adapted for school and college use. 
30 cts. per gross. 


Make Your Own Ink. We 
Save Money on eens up a package of 
concentrated powder which { 
een ioick gemma on, Abe o poe 
lack i ion . 
der which mak es full pintexce ilent red Ink. 

cts. per r quan- 
tities, MSend for sat samples. 


School Supplies, Composition Books, Half-sheet § | 
Letter Paper, Practice Paper, etc. Send for | 
uotations. 


42 Hawley Street, - Beston, Mass. 





Gama ....:. 
ALL OTHERS. 


all the in- 








Two Styles. No.1 is 
NEW SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 22:t2%suveni'ss 
x534. No.2 a 12 page 


booklet 344x5 in., inside contains mottoes, U. 8. Flag and othe 
appropriate matter. Both are deckel edge, printed in elon, 
embossed in rich gold, tied with a lovely silk tassel. The above 
engraving is a reproduction of souvenirs and gives but a faint 
idea of their beauty. Both styles contain name of School 
Dist. No., Twp, Co., State, Term, Teacher, Directors and 
Scholars, which motes 1 must send us when you order. 
Can be had with photo if desired, These are the prettiest ever 
designea and we sell them at from 1 to 2c leas than others. 
Price 40 or less without photo 4c each, additional ones 2c each 
40 or less with photo 5c each, additional ones 3c each postpaid. 
At least as many as you have scholars must be ordered and in no 
case less than 20. 2c stamp for samples. Send plainly written 
copy and we guarantee our work to becorrect. We are one of 
the oldest firms in the U. 8. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Dept. A, CANAL DOVER, OHIO, 


THE ABOVE FIRM IS ENTIRELY RELIABLE, EDITOR NORMAL INSTAUCTOR, 





GEO. F. KING CO., Manufacturer, 








| Pens. Sold and guaranteed at $1.50. 





| 
| WANTED TEACHERS To write for Special Terms on the Whitney Fountain 
R. W. WHITNEY, 236 Superior St. Cleveland, @. 
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MINERAL COLLECTION ort.e ‘nose 
Ue ccthetionnte ocx. Carolina minerals only $1.00 


AGash, cs No, Carolina 


Dialogues, Speakers, Ha: 4 
PLAYS =: Games Drills, ee: Catalog Free. 
Dept. 58, Chicago. 


Avsaye,, subjects or nyo furnished for debates or es- 
00 each in ad- 


rok ge ® Su specified. $1.00 
B Hallock, Be Bex 557, Wilmington, Del. 
he Art of Caricature—by Grant Wright. In- 











valuable for Caricaturists. Postpaid 50 cents. 
Fully Illustrated. CHELSEA KSTORE, 
207 West 23d St, N. Y. 





“Smiles and Tears From Hoosierland’? Com- 
edy and Pathos—new poems by new poet—designed for 
readings, and recitations, $1.00book. 30c, to introduce. 
J. 8. Morrison, 507 Phoenix Blk., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDS Lovely new atytes of visiting and Teacher’s 
Samples 2c. A. G. Boyce & Co., Lynn, 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 
Exclusively adopted by Elementary and High 
Schools of Greater New York. al Lessen 
Free. “Complete Instructor” $1.50. Isaac Pitman 

& Sons, 31 Union 8q., N. Y. 


ArtisticHomes 
























DANN’S 
Nolseless 


CL ALG ECR 
ERASER 
Made 
\\ Enilrely of 


Au ok»: 
a5, 
‘ Wool Feit 


Noiseless and Dustless. Will not injure black- 

beard. Every one guaranteed to outwear 5 or 

more ordinary erasers. Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 CENTS. 

E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


STUDY LAW nome 


R.. »-i way of teaching law by mail 
fay our students for prac- 
dpe State, for oo in 


public life, The origi- 
nal sc established 13 years. 
j Write for catalogue een 
@ eat 
apes ota a 


810 Maiestic Bldg, Detrolt. Mich. 


DRILLS Send tor cata- 
PLAYS logue to 
RECITATIONS ) Joseph F. Wagner 
OPERETTAS (9 Barclay St., 
ETC. ETC. \ New York. 


GET IT FREE! 


We will teach you to play the Hae. 
dolin or Guitar and you need t 
pay a cent for the instruction. 
Complete correspondence course of 25 
lessons. We guarantee our lessons 

to teach you. The only condition is 


























that you buy an “Adams” — 
Fay So Guitar st half price, direet 


paid; Three rial, to 
at our expense if not perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The “Adams” is 
artists and teachers. 


ial ‘and finish are our 
by dealers for 615.00. 
12.50 worth of lessons for nothing. 


Write today for free sample lesson 
and Llustrated catalog of instruments. 


CHAS. C. ADAMS & CO., Dwight, Illinois. 
Makers of Fine Mandolins and Guitars. 


LET THE CHALK TALK 











AN OUTLINE ALWAYS READY 


Outline printed ona blackboard that can be 
rolled up. perfect surface for chalk and eraser. 
Will wear for years, For teaching Geography, History, 
Commerce, Current Events, Botany, Geology, Etc. 
time saver for teachers and lecturers, 


THE WORLD and the UNITED STATES 
q Reversible Map, 48x72 ins. for $4.00. 
We send them prepaid, subject to yourapproval. Send 
for Catalogue A. 


Hoopes Relief Map and Novelty [ifg. Co. 
1378 Niagera Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 






bows in acknowledgment of ideal worth. 
3. Another, and one of. the greatest 
of the school virtues, ‘is industry. In- 
dustry is the setting up of a worthy end 
and the persistent pursuit of it. - There 
is much active idleness in the world 
and in schools. But the purpose and 
atmosphere of «a good school prompt to 
industry.. Industry furnishes a valuable 
training of the will, and practice in the 
adaptation of means tu ends.. Industry 
in the pursuit of worthy ends will al- 
ways insure a moral community. 
4. But the greatest school virtue of 
is that of obedience to the law of 
the school. The law of the family is 
not exact in its requirements. That of 
the school is. The virtue of obedience 
is implied in all the other virtues named 
above. The school stands midway be- 
tween the spontaneity of home and the 
freedom of society. He there learns 
the meaning of law, and is prepared to 
to obey it as imposed by the State. Its 
purpose is to make him self-directive 
in his obedience to the social order. 
The very nature of the school is such 
that intelligence, 
are encouraaged continually, and 
morality and corruption are as contin- 
ually discouarged. This is always so 
except where the inefficienicy and blind- 
ness cf the teacher prevent him from 
seeing what the real purpose of the 
school is and when he devotes his ener- 
gies to doing something foreign to this 
purpose. —Canadian Teacher. 


all 


im- 


President Roosevelt, in his annual 
message, stated that for the last fiscal 
year there had been 25,566 persons ap- 
pointed through competitive examina- 
tions under Civil Service rules. This 
was 12,672 more than for any previous 
year. and forty per cent of all who 
passed the examinations. There will 
be a Post Office examination the first 
Wednesdaay or Saturday after May 1. 
There will be examinations in several 
places for Railway Mail Clerks, Sten- 
ographers, and many other positions 
during March and April. The Colum- 
bian Correspondence College of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued an announcement 
giving the dates and places for holding 
the examinations, the age limits, physi- 
cal qualifications, education required, 
and full information about the various 
positions in the Government Civil Ser- 
vice, and it will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

NEW IiErORY GEMS, 
New system of Memory Gems. Selections carefully 
analyzed to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 
ranged by grades. hly recommended by leading 


Hig! 
educators. Send l0cin coinorstampsto American 
School Supply Co., 316 No.1ith. 8t., Lincoln, Nebr. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND RAIL- 

Our apostate 3 Pg fete mo! 
receiv m $50 

direct from school. Established AY ad Con 

nected with railroads. ee) can pay rater pon 


have a position. fret, 
Morse School of Te Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PALMER PENMANSHIP 


sees by Mail, Six months course with individual, 
weekly criticisms, now $5, Catalogue Free, Palmer 
School (Est. 1881) Box 231 N.Cedar Rapids, ia. 


Shorthand Typewriting .2cexternice 
welhese Gaunished.” ietatinne ter i igaduates cD N. 
Strayer’s Business College, timore, Md. 


LEARN a WRITE ship Conse #50; Plain and 
a Free. Instructions 

— iooraien nee oy: the pen. Your 

name on 1 doz, white or colored cards lic. Address 

L. 0. HAYNES, Penman, Corliss, W. Va. 


BookKeeping Taught Free. 




















By arrangements with the a 
School of Correspondence of Rochester, N. e.. vty | 
reader of this paper who acts quickly may 
complete course,of of bookiceeping free. 





TEAC tS. INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
and Clock and yf Repairing, En- 
grav optics. In possession of this knowledge 








you can earn a salary. Write for circulars. 
ST. “LOUIS “WATCHMARING L; 
se ‘aq SCHOO 


4 
morality and loyalty | 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


College 


Education 


At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate de- 










ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall §- 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct pereonal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 













Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist ‘n securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced toochary and 
those aspiring to responsible positi 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, ee State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and thoes wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. § | 
Catalogue and farticulars free. Write to-day. 


aad CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springfield. Mass. 
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SECOND WAND Sckantbooks 


by atuwnail, hoithoid. “Sut, o 
colaloque ok ALL sclwothorte, if 
ayou montion NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. Cadncas 








| any less, except in this offer. 


} inocrmcter & 


other Dollar Educational 





Woda Sc Wable, 31-35 WIS, Now York 


How fo Breath 


Health, Strength 
and Endurance 


Read Lung and Music Culture 
the most instructive book ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of 


Breathing and Exercise 
64 pages, Fully illustrated.  200,0» 
already sold. Correct and Incorrect 
Breathing described by diagrams,etc, 
Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


P. von BOECHMANN. Re s. 
1195 Hartford Building YORK 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


For Fifty Cents, stamps or Money Order, we 
will send you The World’ °s Review, a dollar 
weekly current topic paper, one year, 








“How te 


Teach Drawing,’ 35 cts. Our New Examina. 
tion Book Howto ae Examination, 3 

cts., Son eg yg and Busy Seas 
Work. thes 5 fait ef The total value 


,and they cannot be obtained for 


Bae We are giving 
you the books free to introduce 
For 75 Cents, we will send you all of the 
above and a year’s subscription to the Normal 
eacher’s World. 
we willsend you all ef Offer num. 
ducator for one year, or any 
per. Total value, $3.35, 
cents additional must be 


of the above ‘s S82. 


For $1.10 
ber one and The 


In case of the books, 


| sent for each book ordered, Busy Work, 6 cents, for 
wrpping, ease: etc 
| Cents we will send all questions and 


answers of the —w, ee in Arithmetic 
ne the past 12 yrs. of. C. S. Palmer, 


TYPEWRITERS _ FREE 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING BY MAIL 

If you enroll in our Shorthand and Typewriting 
courses by mail during the next 6odays, we will give 
you FREE a Standard Key-board Typewriter and 
assist you to a position in = city. Terms very 
Teasonable. Write for particulars. 


BLISS COLLEGE, Dept. N-. Lewiston, Maine 


Young People Business men need you. Take 


a Course in Chaffee’s Institute 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mgr., Oswego, N. Y. 


04 Seneca St., Buffalo.’ N. Y. 


















CLASS PINS 


All pupils located. Send for 
Designs Free. Send Particulars 
JOHN HARRIOTT 


3 Winter Street . - Boston, [ass 





ers ‘356, Cai. 444. 


Ask your Stationer for.... 


Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical Writers 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 





-_ On Washington’s 








Birthday 


we want every teacher to place in the school 
rooms our great American Art Series compris 
ing the Return of the Mayflower, Signing the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware and three other beau- 
tiful historical American Works of Art. All 
in colors and all 16x20 inches in size. They 
are instructive and decorative and ideal for 
the school room or home. We are making a 
remarkable combination offer of the six for 
50c. Sendin your order atonce for the six 
and use them with your birthday exercises. 


INTERNATIONAL ART CO., 
Box 1, St. Charles, Illinois: 

















SCHOOL TEACHERS ! rest SOUVENIRS. We have two styl 


No. 2—Folder: 12 Beoklet. Cover 
heavy Card Board, prin in 5 colors and Em- 
bossed in Gold, 4x5'¢ in, in size, deckled edge and 
tied with beautiful —inside pages of best 
quality paper. 

We Print To Your Order: Name of School, 
Dist. Number, Twp., Co., State, namesof Pupils 
and Teacher’s name, also names of School-board. 
Besides there isa Poem written expressly for this 
booklet—the ay is handsomely illustrated with 
—— etchings drawn expressly for the Poem. 

== | in all one of the handsomest souvenirs ever 


Tie. 1—T wo Cards : This souvenir consists of 2 
Ivory Embossed ca: deckled edge, 3% x 6 in. 
in size, tied with a Silkk 1. We print to your 
order the same matter as noted in our description 
of No. 2. This is one of the finest card Souvenirs 
ever placed on the market, 

Phote Souvenirs: If you will send us your 
Photo we can copy same in Oval shape, and ple ace 
one Photo on each Souvenir ordered—Photos fully 
guaranteed, and of best quality, bearing the same 
finish as regular Photos. Photos returned prompt- 
ly. uninjured. 

Prices: No. 2, 5c. each ; 6c. each with Photo 
No. 1, 4c. each: 5c. each with Photo 
Postage prepaid. 
Samples Free : A stamp will be appreciated to 
show good faith. 

All Srders filled promptly and in a business- - 
manner. e ~~ to retain your patronage an 
will treat you 7 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 





W. E. Seibert, Propricter, e Box N 
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OF Piatsteres y apanich? wrench, Ttalian i 
ian. Papuls tau tanght as em oceneny tn ee the Goan qo 
op teacher. Terms $5.00 for each language. 

corrected free F cntoant 


Part past 18 ne ae ment ge recat t at 25 cents. 
rschaft Pui ‘om ry: 
cabarets Soe 
















ie Culture TH Writes cards at 15 cts per 
f ever pub- dozen, Lessons in pen- 
of ip by correspond- 
> Mt. Morris, Til. ence. Send for circular. 
auercine Easy Tuition, 
«om Bf Telegraphy sitensn 
a ete, T. C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 3, Uhrichsville, 0. 
) cents. 
a's. I LEARN PROOFREADING. 
EW YORK Sone ng aivay OBeE a BR "ae once. 
‘ 
RS. § SHORTHAND BY MAIL 
Onde Soe eee lated, eegcnl Lote 

ow te ments; — # one : over - world. Text 
ane book Ot A Pernia Shorthand Tnstitute Detroit, Mich, 
total vane 
raped. a 

ng « 
Nef th “THE MAGIC LANTERN 
ae IN CLASS ROOM 
“ar, OF ‘Any Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
alue, $3.35, adoubleforce. Holdattentionand makean 
1 must be impression not ble to oral instraction. 
cents, for Lantern oF Stereopt should have a M 

stions and S pire sae 
“Palmer MCALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
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49 Nassau St., New York. 














HERE is no season to a DIXON 
PENCIL ; they are just as good 
in January as June, in winter 
asin summer, in sunshine as in 


T 








= ascay neon tease for them, 
ple borrow them, 
oa noms pon 4 Iks have even been 


al- 
together unnecessary, as the 
DIXON PENCILS are sold at so 
low a price that they are within 
the reach of everyone. School 
teachers and school children 
should have the very best tools to work with, 
there is nothing better than Dixon American 
Graphite. Pencils. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper 
and abundant samples will be sent, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


Jersey City, New Jersey. 























AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





ASSORTMENT R. 
This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 


ever designed for gifts m teacher to pupils. 
There are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed, and cut out edge. The back 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of 
pink roses, The illustration gives but a faint idea of 
their beauty. The gm ee on the panel at the ag of 
the card reads, ‘ W' best wish oe 5 of < yeas, Bae 
ply Nelson, Hardwick, Vt. 1904.” This 
= is as ordered, or it will iy left blank if 
rec 


Price 5c. each, 24 for $1. Add 25c. extra on each or- 
der for the printing on the panel. 


OTHER GIFT CARDS. 
24x84, 50c. per 100 or pro rata; 3'4x5%, embossed, 
per 100 or pro rata; 444x6, em » lige. each; 
5x7, embossed, 2c. each; 7x84, cut out edg , 3c. each: 
54X8'4, embossed, cut out edge, 4c. each; fancy shaped 
With pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9. 5c. each; 
7x11, embossed and cut out, 6c. each; 9x11, embossed 
and cut out, 8c, each; small “Merit,”’ “Perfect” 
“Good” or “Present” cards printed on Nateus card- 
board, 4c. per 100. 
qhontpa All” goods sent postpaid at the prices 
a must accompany every order. Cata- 


Courtesy to Children. 


Kindness and consideration play a 
most important and salutary part in the 
up-bringing of children.. The little 
ones brought up in an atmosphere of 
kindness are much more easily governed 
than those living in other surroundings. 
Kindness begets content, cheerfulness, 
trustfulness and confidence; unkindness 
invites revolt, ill will, fretfulness, hos- 
tility, and deceit. Permanent impres- 
sions of good or ill are left on the char- 
acter of children by the treatment they 
receive at the hands of those having 
their training in charge. 

A writer points out that great injury 
is often done children, not alone in the 
matter of their present happiness, but 
in regard to their future character and 
conduct, by want of politeness in their 
treatment by their elders. Children 
who refuse to yield to government by 
kindness are extremely rare, and those 
whose dispositions, character, and hap- 
piness, are not wrecked by senseless, 
continuous unkindness quite as much so. 

Parents and educators cannot be too 
careful in keeping this obvious truth 
constantly in view. No one, even in 
the most advanced years, forgets the 
kindness received in youth. The 
| mother’s gentle persuasion, the father’s 
kindly counsel, the teacher’s friendly 
interest are remembered till the very 
last hour of life, and form one of the 
brightest of memory’s dearest treasures. 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


The Teacher’s Privilege. 

Teaching is an art, and the true 
teacher is an artist. Childhood is her 
material, the schoolroom her studio, the 
facts of science and the incidents of 
| school life are the tools, and the human 
soul is the finished picture. How del- 
icate and sensitive the material, all in- 
stinctive with the subtle mysteries of 
life! And how keen the perception of 
moral beauty, and how rare the skill of 
her who would spread upon the canvas 
all the surpassing loveliness of the 
human soul! The material and tools 
are at hand, but it requires the teacher’s 
artistic touch to awaken thought, arouse 
energy, stimulate desire, kindle en- 
thusiasm, and call into action all the 
slumbering powers of the human soul 
that give tone and color to elements of 
moral beauty.—/ournal of Education. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH BELLS 
eee Nip dhs foc 


S70-pound, we se’ 
one-half the 








5 years. 
corr catalogue, 


Address; 


ishing liberal 
write. = TPREE "CATALOG: 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & aes Chicago. 





LET US DO YOUR WORK, Saves time tem- 
per, Worry. Problems solved and analyzed 25 to 50c 
Sentences analyzed or parsed 25c. Thea 38 '@ bor rit 
.°n to suit your case, 25c. Diplomas 
information on any school subject or money ae 
ed. Yearly membership $3.00, $5.00, $10.00, Teach- 
ers’ Information Bureau, Circleville, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Steno a hers can secure free cloth bound mod- 
gr Dp era novels in — packages, 


your selection, without any or expense. 
Delivered any where in the United States or Canada, 





- ress paid. STENOGRAPHERS LITER- 
YBUREAU, 123 Liberty Street, New 
fork City. 





PONY Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. In- 
terlinears, $1.50 postpaid. Best Extant. 
Catalogue free. McMinn & Gear, 154 E. 41 St., Chicago 


THE WEST TEXAS SCHOOL BUREAU 


ABILENE, TEXAS 

Operates in the Southwest, where best opportunities 

are offered teachers. Good salaries; fine climate. Ag- 

ency has highest indorsements from “school men. Send 

for circular matter. Register now so as to be ready 

for first vacancies in 1904. Manager for many years a 
blicschool teacher in Alabamaand Texas. Address 








JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y 


. 4. BYNUM, 8 Abilene, Texas. 
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WASHINGTON 


*1409 Mt. Vernon. 

#1410 Capitol. 

*1412 Washington Elm. 

*1413 Washington Monument. Leaf. 

*1416 Washington and Lafay- a = 3 Washingtou’ s Head- 
ette at ke Vernon. 

1416. C Wasi 

His een. 
*1416.E Washington’s Tomb. 1416.F Washington at Valley 
1416.G Washington and His Forge. 

Family. 
*125 Lincoln. 
*1420 Lincoln’s Statue, Boston. *1421 Lincoln’s Statue,Chicago 
*1423 First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation, 

*15 Lon. 
"17 Lon 


and. 
we Se a s Home, *19 Longfellow’ s Daughters, 


Lowell. 
47 Lowell's — 


"96 Dicken 
99 Old Curiosity Shop. 


5 





THE PERRY PICTURES FOR FEBRUARY, 
One Cent Each 


*112 Washington, Stuart. 

112.C Washington, Rothermell.*1414 Washington Crossing the 

"1415 eae. at Trenton. 
Martha Washington. 


for 25 or more, 5} x 8. 
120 for $1.00, 
*112.B Washington, Trumbull. 
aware. 
409. B Mt. Vernon. 


aati White House. 
1412. B Washington Elm in 


ington Resigning #1416. ‘D D Washington’ ‘3s Eques- 
trian Sta 


#1419 Lincoln’s Home, 


‘ellew *16 Longfellow’s Birthplace. 
lows ] Home, Port- 18 ——- eliow’s Home, Cam- 


*20 Longfellow’s Armchair, 


21 Longteliow’ '8 Statue, Port- *22 Wayside Inn. 
*1095 Evangeline, Douglas. 


*23 Evangeline. 
46 Lowell’s Home, 


98 Dickens’ Home, Gadsbill. 


Send 42 cents for the complete set—or order assorted as desired at one cent each for 25 or more; 120 for $1.00. 
Subjects having an asterisk are also published in the small size at one-half cent each in lots of 50 or more, 


assorted as desired. 
We want every teacher to know the Perry Pictures. 


Send three two-cent stamps for our Illustrated Catalogu 
Have you seen our dainty booklet “Cats”? You will like it. 
Y want to know about the great pictures of the 


The Perry Magazine. Every teacher should have it. 


world, ivan number describes several pictures. yA 
Y, 


E PERRY PICTURES COMPA 


e containing 1000 Miniature Illustrations, 
25 cents. 


1.00 monthly except July and August, 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS. 





« CHIRSTIAN CONSERVATORY 


Good music under good environment, Strong faculty 
in all departments, Concert companies organized for 
Lyceum Bureaus. TAL SCHOL Ane secured. 
20 PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. Frauk B, Felton, Manager. 


Oratory, Expression, | 
Physical ee 
Culture, 
Schools of Expression. 


Prof. Edward Amherst 3tt ‘vill personally sonduct 
the summer classes. 
Cor. Monroe and ae nemctese Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MMER SCHOOLS 
Commence July 5th. Six weeks. 


Study Music 


ners as wellas advanced om ils Wecan teach 
you more in three months with anhour’sstudy 
each day than you can learn in a year under 


Free circular. 





We teach Piano, 
Organ, Singing, 
We teach begin- ; 





ordinary methods. Our courses are partic N 
ularly valuable to music teachers, today yb, 
for year book and test blank. M. L. QUINN 


Chicago Correspondence Schoolof Music™4*2e<-Ph.D. 
. 


yal Insurance Building, Chicago 
SHORTHAN plete mailcourse. Booklet and 
full particulars free. J.s. 


Allen, Suite 40 Dwight Bidg., Jackson. Mich. 





Easily learned at home. Com- 





School classes. They are admirable 
for public school work.” 


Director of Music State Normal School, 


Ss. H. BIRDSALL, 


“T have used the Birdsall Hel in my Norma! 


and well suited 
KATHERINE L. REYNOLDS, 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Inclose Stamp for Particulars, 

Ft. Collins, Cole. 





Learn en honored profes 
sion 


| Study Medicin We take only limited num- 


ber of students and give thorough instruction to email 
classes. Low fees, noted faculty. Write for free catalog. 


c eof ournery: 
treet., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Et quickly. Positions furnished. 
gest demand for operators in the history of t 

. Our inatitution established 1574, and em. 
dorsed by officials of the Western U el. 
Ce. Weown sand maintain our nificent, modera 
building for this study exclusively. Total cost, tui 
tion, (telegraphy and typewriting), en ge elx 
months’ course $573 this can be reduced, Gata 
logue free. Home instruction als 


INSTITUTE, “Valparaiso, Indiana, 


577 Ven Bares Se 
PHY 
f 


DODGE'S 








y ELEGRAPHY 


taught quick! Growing demand for opera- 

bod Fi —_— pypteed grad- 
a ng ly 

Telegraphy, Box § Lebanon, Pa. | 


tors. G 





Bright young men and women, with a taste for writing, 


should cultivate it. The field of Journaliam offers to 
ambitious students, money, fame, power. e train 
by mai/ to do every ‘branch of literary work for news 
paper and magazine. Write for “The How of It.” Free. 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 























For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
You can learn without a teacher. fares Pa $50 in music 





io. 48; Band Inst., No. 
THE RU! RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co. 
cast F Street, CLNOLNNATI, 0, 


201 Majestic Building, Detrolt, Bich. 
TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 


LEAR OR SHORTHAND 


BY MAIL--AT YOUR O WN HOME 

Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are 

unable to supply the demand for telegraph operators, 

book keepers a encgvaghese, te charge for tultion 

until position is secured, te today for particulars, 
MICHIGAN BU SINKS INSTITUTE, 

374 Institute Building, - Kalamazoo, Mich. 








above the gossip line. 











Talking Well Taught by Mail 


Salesmen, Agents, Managers 


Social Aspirants, Mothers and 
Children need our course of study 

- 4 our method we have ta 
students How to succeed 
How to obtain and hold a better position. 
How and when and where to talk for profit. 


IN SOCIETY 
We have taught them to fill the awkward 
,4use—we have taught them how to enter- 
fain, to acquire good manners, taste and 
tact—we have raised their conversation 


Students are entitled to the use of our 
FREE BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Our Bodily Culture Exercises will give you 
an active brain, a bright eye, elastic muscles, 
symmetry of figure, clear complexion, 
er carriage, grace of movement. We train 
your powers of observation, 
imagination and memory. 
Write at Once for Information and Blanks. 
A. P. GARDINER, Pres’t. 


20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO., Box 25, Central Bank Building, New York. 
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Save from $75 to $200 sani Se ne 





Style 29 23 
Concert Grand Other Styles to 
Upright select from 


manufacture we add our or email wholesale profit, 








J 
WING PIANO. sn elegans apenas 


Sent on Trial; Freight Prepai 








popes 





“I should like to say a few words 
about your pianos and manner of doing 
themselves 


business. No one is doing without piano 
pevey in not avail mB an me os rchestra 
most liberal i tone, touch and eye 


allows a combination of effects which 
cannot be equaled.” — ALBERT DRrarE- 
GERT, ry. lowa, 

“The piano I bought of you in Decem- 
ber is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
In tone, touch and workmanship it ~ 
certainly extra fine. The st it pa: 


A Complete Book of 


F. D. Green, Perry, Lake County, Ohto. 











The See aan en. This means a saving of from $79 10 $200. No matter how far pe My y te 
live, our improved aystem o of doing 
@ piano from us than to buy from a local dealerin yourown 


send the above piano, or your 
feighe prepaid in advance by us, and without asking for any advance 
it in your home for 20 days; R he can compare it 
if it ia not en 
We do this to show our confidence in the WING PIANO. Allexpense and risk isours. There is 


The Instrumental Attachment is, cutstsroaiersod Beno, atc 


Saeed teedenteaad ettmtkercan bets Cone eienked on on cndttems 
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Introduce World’s Events to Your Friends 
E WANT every intelligent person in America to have an 


opportunity to subscribe for WORLD’S EVENTS before 
oye] the increase in price, which will take place May Ist. 


At the present subscription price of §0 centsa year, 
$1.00 for three years, a goodly number of subscribers can be 
secured in any locality, especially if attention be called to the fact 
that it cannot be secured at these low rates unless taken now. 















An Ideal Primary Journal 


PRIMARY PLANS is a monthly journal of plans, hints, methods, aids 
and devices for teachers of primary and intermediate grades, It is being used 
by thousands of pleased subscribers for planning and preparing their work for 
the class room, and everywhere it is commended for. its genuine helpfulness, 

Many superintendents, principals and teachers have declared it to be the 
brightest, the most attractive and the most practical primary journal in the 
whole field, and where other journals have long been favorites, it is not an un- 
common thing to see them displaced by PRIMARY PLANS. _Its model lessons, 
its rich fund of practical information and its many helpful suggestions make it 














invaluable to all teachers of primary subjects, 





Many INSTRUCTOR readers are 
doing splendidly by merely devoting spare 


LIBERAL COMBINATIONS 






whether their work is in graded or ungraded 
schools, No matter what other journals you are 
taking, they cannot fill the place of PRIMARY 
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work, N PLANS. In contents, illustrations, type, 
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vicinity write at once, and sample 
copies, order blanks and every- 
thing needed to enable you to do 
successful work will be immediately 
forwarded. 





Liberal cash commissions or your 
choice of an extended line of premiums 
given as a reward for securing sub: 
scriptions. 








World’s Events, three years..... } 
Normal Instructor, one year..... 


h ce, 
World's Events, three years.....$ 91-00 


Primary Plans until June, 1905, 
with either Normal Instructor 
or World’s Events, one year. . 


Primary Plans until June, 1905, 
with either Normal Instructor $1.60 | 
or World’s Events, three years 








If you desire a journal that will help you attain 


the greatest success possible in your present po- 
sition, then you want PRIMARY PLANS. 







The subscription rate of PRIMARY PLANS 
is $1.00 a year. 

We desire every reader of the INSTRUCTOR 
at all interested in teaching primary and inter: 
mediate subjects to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with PRIMARY PLANS. It has been 





i Special Rate to “Instructor” Readers 


















Your own name should be on the WORLD’S EVENTS list, 
and while we can allow neither cash commissions nor premiums to 
a person for sending his own subscription, we do make @ special 
rate of 50 cents a year, 60 cents for three years, to 
INSTRUCTOR subscribers who remit direct to us prior to 
May Ist. 


; said that ‘to thoroughly know a person one must 
live with him;’? so it is with an educational journal. To induce the largest 
possible number of subscribers —* the balance of this school year we make 
the following offer: 

For 80 cents, received before March ist, we will send the March, 
April, May and June numbers and every issue for the school year, 
commencing with September—Fifteen issues in all! 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CON poneeerem: New York. 


naif you prefer to see a copy before subscribing a postal card request will bring you one free of charge. 
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Still lie the sheltering snows, undimmed and white 
And reigns the winter’s pregnant silence, still 
No sign of spring save that the catkin fill, 
And willow stems grow daily red and bright. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes—he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows; 
Or Autumn with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. 
Come when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees with ice, 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light. 
—W. C. Bryant. 

How many of the boys in your school smoke cigar- 
ettes? Are you doing all you can to create a sentiment 
against cigarettes? 





Our national wealth has increased $20,000,000,000 in 
ten years. Is it not reasonable that we can spend 
more annually for education? 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at their 
recent’convention, attributed the lengthening by four 
years in the last decade of the average life, to the 
teaching of physiology in the public schools. 


A testing machine for touching has been invented 
by Dr. Daniel MacMillan and C. C. Krauskoff of 
the department of child study in the Chicago schools. 
They are seeking fora connection between keenness 
of touch and alertness of mind. 


February is not too early to begin planning for the 
summer. The summer school programs for 1904 are 
very promising. The meeting of the National 
Educational Association at St. Louis in July affords an 
unusual opportunity for teachers to attend this conven- 
tion and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 





At a late meeting of the Association of Women 
Principals of New York city it was agreed that some 
method ought to be adopted for ascertaining the age 
of children to be admitted to school. The requiring 
of birth certificates was advocated. Resolutions were 
forwarded to the board of superintendents, advocating 
the physical examination of every child admitted to 
school. Such an examination would enable the princi- 
pal to know the number of backward or defective 
children in school. 


One of the schools in Syracuse, New York, has 
adopted a plan to interest pupils in current events 
Which is worthy of imitation. One pupil is chosen 
as editor and all pupils are reporters. Space upon the 
blackboard has been arranged as a six-eolumn pews- 
Paper. Pupils write important items of news which 
they have collected upon slips of paper and hand 
these slips to the editor. The editor with the help of 
the teacher places these news items on the blackboard 
under general headings of foreign, educational, scien- 
tific, political, and commerciai. 


Geese 


One of the brightest and most helpful little periodi- 
cals that comes to the editor’s desk is ‘*The School 
Arts Book.’’ It is edited by Henry Turner Bailey and 
contains excellent suggestions for drawing and con- 
structive work. 


Pope Pius X. has issued a decree allowing members 
of the female religious orders who devote their lives 
to a career of teaching to attend the high and normal 
schools and universities of their own countries. In 
Italy it is now a common thing for sisters in their 
religious dress to attend the normal schools in order 
to obtain diplomas for teaching in the government 
schools. At Innspruck four Ursuline nuns have been 
admitted and are attending the lectures of the faculty 
of philosophy. 


The habit of correct speech cannot be begun too 
early. Begin with the little ones to train them in 
the use to correct idioms. Teach pupils to watch for 

‘mistakes in their own speech and that of their com- 

panions. When they are old enough let them write 
the blunders which they hear on slips of paper and 
deposit them in a box on the teacher’s desk. At 
some convenient time the slips may be read and the 
children may correct them. The correct form may be 
written on the blackboard. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick, Director of Physical Train- 
ing of the New York City schools has prepared a sys- 
tem of card reports to be used in connection with work 
in physical training. One card is to be filled out by 
the teacher to report the condition of any child who 
seems to be backward or defective; another for report 
after the child has been examined by a physician; 
a third to show the condition of the child when exam- 
ined by a physician; the fourth is for the physician’s 
recommendation concerning the child. 


It is a rule of the Minneapolis schools that any 
principal may be away for a week without loss of pay, 
provided the time be spent in visiting schools, and a 
full report of visits made be given at the meeting of 
principals. Last year eleven of the grammar school 
principals and two high school principals visited 
schools in the following cities: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha. It is to be hoped that this 
sensible plan will be adopted by other cities. 


Educators who have given the subject of school 
hygiene careful attention, are advocating paper towels 
for children of all grades. Manila tissue paper is 
recommended. Such paper may be obtained for fifty- 
five cents per ream. The sheets 24x36 may be cut into 
smaller sheets, 12x18, thus making the cost very small. 
The smaller sheets may be fastened together and hung 
near the wash basin, one or two sheets to be taken as 
After using, the paper towel may he deposit- 
The comfort of the clean paper 


needed. 
ed in a waste basket. 
as compared with a moist towel which has been used 
by several children is far greater, while the sanitary 
value and economy of the plan cannot be questioned. 





It is worth while to remember that a quiet way of 
issuing orders impresses pupils that obedience is ex- 
pected, and that the teacher has reserve force at com- 
mand to enforce the ofder if it is necessary to use it. 
Teachers who habitually issue their orders in a noisy 
manner have no power in reserve when an emergency 
arises, 


They question of Bible reading in the public schools 
of Nebraska is still a disputed one; in spite of the fact 
that the supreme court has decided that religious 
exercises are not to be permitted in the district schools 
of Nebraska. A preemptory writ of mandamus against 
the members of the board of School District No. 21, 
in Gage county, has been issued by the clerk of the 
supreme court, to compel them to comply with the 
court’s decision. This action was taken at the request 
of Daniel Freeman, who claimed the right to have the 
court issue a mandatory writ. He is unwilling that 
his two children who attend school should hear the 
Bible read there. 

The school directors and people of the Gage county 
district feel that this is an unjust decision and refuse 
to comply until they are compelled to by the actual 
process of the court. 


February is a good month to begin to talk about 
beautifying the school grounds. Encourage the child- 
ren to suggest plans of what they think ought to be 
done to improve the surroundings of their school 
house. Let them draw a plan of the school grounds 
and place flower beds in this plan where they think 
they should be. Encourage the children to begin to 
talk the matter over with their parents and gain their 
co-operation to help them secure seeds, plants, ete., 
also to assist in preparing the ground. 

Send to the leading dealers in seeds for their cata- 
logues; let the children study them and plan their 
gardens. Encourage them to secure books on garden- 
ing from the libraries, and to learn all they can about 
the care of flowers. Gardening is the healthiest work 
possible and may be made very fascinating, if wisely 
directed by a skillful teacher. Let the children write 
short compositions on the following subjects and 
other subjects of a similar nature: How to Grow 
Pansies. How to Grow Nasturtiums. 
Flowers. 

Some of the children may be encouraged to start seeds 
in boxes at home, which may be transplanted to the 
school garden. 


they should be started in the Tiduse. 


Karly Garden 


Pansies are a general favorite, and 


The Mosely education commission has returned to 
England. looking 
with interest to their report, which will be publish- 
Mr. Alfred Mosely expressed himself 
very freely on our schools in a recent interview. 


American educators are forward 


ed next April. 


He said: ‘*The schools of today should teach the lad 
to use his hands. For the boy who is to be educated 
for a profession, the English system is to be preferred. 
We teach the boys to be scholarly. From my investi- 
gations, I believe that the Western schools are further 
advanced than those of the Kast. 


‘‘One branch of the American system particularly 





The regular subscription price of this journal is $1.00 a year. A special rate of 50 cents a year or $1.00 for three years 


is made to those keeping their subscriptions paid in advance. As this fact has not been well understood, we will extend any 
Subscription, whether in arrears or just expiring, three years from date to which it is now paid, for $1.00. Remit promptly. 


Failing to do this will subject you to a charge of $1.00 per year for arrearages. 
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interested me while I was in Boston. In the 
crowded section ‘the public schools are thrown open 
in the evening, and the children who have practically 
no facilities at home for study, are permitted to 
gather and prepare their lessons for the next day. 
The general use of the school buildings in America 
is to be commended. Such work is a fit attribute of 
the school system. 

‘‘In the United States the salaries of teachers are 
uniformly too small. Better inducements are offered 
in other lines of work, and the teaching profession 
is, therefore, left in many cities to persons who can 
not secure profitable employment elsewhere. You 
do not have enough men teachers, and ‘the low 
salaries are largely responsible. The teacher cannot 
do his best work if he is paid too lowa salary. The 
salary should be sufficiently high to induce the best 
persons in the city to take up teaching, and when 
the teacher’s usefulness to the system is at an end 
she is entitled to a pension. 

‘*I do not consider such subjects as drawing, shop 
work, sewing, and cooking extraneous. I believe 
the child should be taught to use its hands. There 
is no boy or girl but what has something in him, 
and it should be the aim of the course of study to 
bring this out. That practical study is what I con- 
sider one of the commendable features of your cur- 
riculum. 

‘There is a fourth R which every American school 
teaches, and the teaching of which is largely re- 
sponsible for the wonderful success of your country. 
That fourth R is reason. You teach your children 
to reason and every American has a reason for what 
he does. American educational methods tend to 
produce self-reliance, the power of initiative.’’ 





Current Educational Biography. 





J. H. ACKERMAN. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon. 


N. J. H. ACKERMAN, Superintendent 

of Public Instruction for Oregon, was born 

in Ohio forty-eight years ago. His par- 

ents moved from that state to Iowa when 

he was a year old, and there he spent his 
boyhood days, receiving the best education that 
could be given in the common schools. Between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty he served his ap- 
prenticeship upon the farm and at the work-bench. 
In 1874, he went to Wisconsin where he engaged in 
teaching, beginning in the district school work. He 
was continuously in public school work until 1888, 
at which time he had successfully risen from the low- 
est district school to the principalship of a high 
school. In 1888, he resigned the principalship of 
this school to complete a course in the Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, State Normal School, after which he 
moved, with his family, to Portland, Oregon, where 
he immediately took up the public school work and 
continued in such work until he was elected to his 
present position four years ago, serving as grammar 
school principal, assistant superintendent of the 
Portland Schools, and County Superintendent of 
Multnomah county. In June 1898, he was elected to 
his present position, and in June 1902, he was re- 
elected with a greatly increased majority. He is 
regarded as one of the strongest public school men 
in Oregon, and, if his present term proves to be as 
successful as the term just closed, he will surely 
leave an enviable record as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Under Professor Ackerman’s super- 
vision the schools of the state have undergone many 
changes for the better, and he has spared nv effort 
to make them equal to the-schools of other progres- 
sive atates. 





JASPER N. WILKINSON. 
President of Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 


President J. N. Wilkinson, of the Kansas State 
Normal School, is a native of Ohio and was the 
eldest of a family of twelve children. He was born 
in the traditional log house, and grew up in the 
vigor of country life. His father was a miller 


until he found it necessary to retire to the farm to 
find employment for his numerous sons. 





Mr. Wilkinson found his early education in the 
country schools of Ohio and the village schools of 
Illinois. His first experience in teaching was in the 
primary department in Newberg, Illinois, at the age 
of sixteen. From this time on, his student life was 
interspersed with intervals of teaching, until at the 
age of twenty-three he graduated from the Normal 
University of Illinois. The experience in the 
country was of the usual vigorous and varied char- 
acter which tests and strengthens the mettle of the 
young teacher. 

After graduation, he was for five years principal 
of the Buda, Illinois, schools. ° He next accepted the 
principalship of the fifth district in the city of 
Peoria, and later was principal of the high school of 
Decatur. While here he was also a member of the 
examining committee for state certificates. In 1884, 
the training department was offered him by the 
regents of the Kansas State Normal School, and he 
served in this position seventeen years. In 1901 he 
was promoted from the vice-presidency to the presi- 
dency of the school. He is ex-officio a member of 
the state board of education, and president of the 
Branch Normal School at Hays. 

He is actively interested in educational affairs 
generally, and is secretary of the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 





JAMES H. VAN SICKLE. 
City Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


The earnest, energetic superintendent of the 
schools of Baltimore was born on a farm in western 
New York. His parents were educated, well-to-do 
people. He received a good rural school training, 
along with all farm industries. He was graduated’ 
from the State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 
After his graduation he taught for three years; he 
then received a partial course at Williams College, 
after more teaching he went to Colorado, where he 
was principal of a city school. His college course 
was completed at the State University of Colorado, 
receiving the degrees of A. B., and A. M. From 
1891 to 1900, he was Superintendent of the North 
Side Schools of Denver. 

He has been a member of the National Council of 
Education since 1896 and is now secretary of that 
body. In 1900 he was called to the position of super- 
intendent of the schools of Baltimore. At this time 
the ‘‘ New Charter’’ put an end to the large ward board, 
and created the small board appointed by the mayor 
from the city at large; this made reform possible. This 
board is made up of men thoroughly representative 
of the best professional and business life of the city. 
These men, thoroughly in earnest, and with the cour- 
age of their convictions, have supported the Superin- 
tendent in a thorough reorganization of the schools 
of Baltimore. ; 





An Incident in Washington’s Life. 
By A. S. P. 


In 1758, when Washington was still a young man, 
he had gained renown because of his bravery and 
trustworthiness, In the war of the colonists with 
the French settlers, he had been sent on very im- 
portant and dangerous errands and had proved him- 
self a most excellent soldier in the field. At the 
close of this war, Congres passed a vote of thanks 
for his services. The young soldier tried to make 
a fitting reply and express his grateful sense of the 
honor conferred upon him, but words failed to come. 

Speaker Robinsun came to his aid. Hesaid, ‘‘Sit 
down, sir; your modesty is equal to your valor and 
that surpasses the power of any language I possess. 





Subscribe for World’s Events Now 


Instructor subscribers are allowed special rates of 
30 cents a year, 6o cents for three years, until May ist, 
at which time the price increases to $1.00 a year. 





Primary Plans 
“‘ The best Primary Journal published,” price $1.00 a 
year. See page six for special offer enabling readers of the 
INSTRUCTOR to get it until June 1905, sixteen issues in 
all, for only 80c. 
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Parents’ Meetings. 

By Supt. S. J. Preston, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

T IS quite commonly supposed that the 
school is wholly responsible for the educg. 
tion of the children.. To any thoughtfy} 
person, however, after a mument’s reflec. 
tion, it will be apparent that this js not 
strictly true. The children are accountable to the 
school for about five hours out of the twenty-four, or 
about one-third of their waking hours; while they 
are accountable to the home and the street about 
twenty hours of the twenty-four. But Owing 
to the disparity of time, this does not quite 
accurately express the measure uf responsibility of 
the school and the home. The school should bear 
the larger proportion of responsibility; for it is the 
business of the school to educate. It is for that 
reason that it exists, and that only. The home has 
other functions. There are other social conditions 
to be taken into consideration in the child’s life in 
the community, on the street, with his companions, 
environment, and surroundings. 

There is a fortuitous education which the child 
receives outside of that received in the school under 
the patient, guiding hand of the careful instructors, 
The impressions made and the lessons taught in 
school are often effaced by the lessons received on 
the street or in the home. Example and pre. 
cept are powerful agents in shaping and directing 
the child-mind. Truly it may be said that they 
have more instructors outside of school than in school, 

Therefore, it will follow from the above consider- 
ations that the school is not wholly responsible for 
the education of the children; but that the home and 
the street must share their proportionate share of 
responsibility. It must be admitted that a grave 
responsibility rests upon the parents and the teach- 
ers, for they are the principal agents commissioned 
to carry out this great trust; the one divinely com- 
missioned, the other appointed by those selected by 
the people. 

It naturally follows from these considerations that 
education is a complex process; that it takes into 
account the physical and moral well-being of the 
child. When we consider, therefore, the grave re- 
sponsibility of the parents and teachers in directing 
the education of the youth of our land, there isa 
growing feeling that there should be a closer rela- 
tionship, a more active co-operation between the 
school and the home, with the parents and _ those 
entrusted with the education of their children. 

To even the casual observer, the changes that have 
been going on in the educational system and schools 
in this country during the past forty or fifty years 
are quite perceptible. The great influx into the 
cities, the urban life of today, and the prevalence 
of clubs and other social organizations, have usurp- 
ed the place of the home and the parental fireside. 
where these graces should be cultivated under the 
fostering care of parents. Many of the conditions 
have been so changed by modern life that only the 
merest shadow of the customs of a quarter or a_ half 
century ago remains. This is not alone true of 
metropolitan life of today, but even of rural life. 
The home life on the farm today is a very different 
kind from that of forty years ago, in the days 
of the ‘‘old district’’ school, the little red school 
house, when the teacher ‘‘boarded around’’ and 
was always an honored guest in the homes. How 
the visions of those long winter evenings, when the 
winter storm closed the inmat ° of the home and 
the master within around the ‘‘old xitchen fireplace,” 
when the evening ‘‘camp fire’’ of stories and song 
brought good cheer to all within that happy circle— 
come to the mind like images from the distant past. 
These were truly the homes that uur beloved Quaker 
poet has so beautifully painted for usinverse. ‘Ihey 
may have lacked the culture of the drawing room 
circle of today, but there was something of gvod 
cheer about them that had its influence in the life 
and character of the children. 

All these conditions have changed. It may be for 
the better. These changes are apparent not only in 
the home life, but in the schvol life, in the style 
and character of the ‘‘old homestead,’’ but, also in 
the school house and its furnishings. No doubt in 
modern times we have gained much in advantages. 
such as improved systems of heating and ventilating, 
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and lighting and arrangement; but have we not lost 
also in social advantages, in thuse homely character- 
istics which so marked the school buildings and in- 
struction of those earlier days? We must admit that 
there have been gains; but there have been also 
marked and distinct losses. 

' The ‘‘old fashiuned’’ district school, with its in- 
dividual instruction, few scholars to the teacher, 
open fireplace tor ventilation, the teacher acquainted 
personally with each of his students and their home 
life, came as nearly being the ideal as any modern 
school system devised. The parents in the little 
‘‘red school home’’ days may not have visited the 
schools and conferred with the teachers about their 
children oftener than the parents of today; but the 
teachers did meet the parents in the homes, and 
through the mutual acquaintance and sympathy its 
influence was felt in the after life of the pupils. 

Asa matter of fact, do the parents visit the 
schools and confer with the teachers about their 
children today? Experience seems to show that but 
few parents ever visit the schools, and they have no 
personal knuwledge of the courses of instruction 
offered or of the character of those appointed to in- 
struct their children, In this strenuous age the 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Parents are too 
busy with the cares and duties of life. They fear 
the intrusion upon the privacy of the schoolroom. 
They are not up in modern methods of education, 
the new education, and hence feel out of place in 
the presence of modern methods and instruction. It 
may be partly the fault of the teachers in not invit- 
ing the parents, in not extending to them more cordial 
invitations, or in not making them feel at home and 
their visits more pleasurable. Private schools do 
generally take pains to invite, and welcome heartily, 
visitors. It may be for their interests to do this; 


but the public schools should not be lax in these 


matters. 

It has always seemed to me a grave mistake on the 
part of teachers in the public schools to be rather 
loath to receive suggestions and criticism from lay- 
men; tostand aloof, as it were, and consider any oral 
suggestions from laymen as unprofessional, and hence 
of no consequenée. This, it seems to me, is a grave 
mistake, and has done more to create a distrust of 
the teacher than all other causes combined. A 
careful study of the history of vur own profession 
will reveal to us instances where suggestions alung 
educational lines have been made by those outside 
the profession, which have been exceedingly practical 
and useful. Therefore, I believe the true teacher 
should invite and encourage criticisms and sugges- 
tions from those disinterested persons outside of 
their profession. They need not necessarily incur- 
porate these in their plans and methods; but weigh 
them carefully, and out of the mass find the golden 
grains of thought. 

That Mother's Meetings in connection with suc- 
cessful kindergarten work are essential, is conceded 
by all educators. These have been mutually helpful 
to the mothers and the teachers The mothers have 
been instructed in the work, a better and clearer 
understanding of the principles underlying kinder- 
garten instruction has been given, and this has as- 
sisted in bringing about a more systematic, active 
co-operation between the home and the schools. If 
this principle of more active co-operation between 
the mothers of the kindergarten and the successful 
working of this branch of education is true, it 
must be equally true that co-operation between all 
departments of the public schools and the homes 
must be helpful. 

In the city over whose educational interests the 
writer has the honor to preside, this plan for awaking 
a deeper interest in educational work has been tried 
with some degree of success. Parents’ meetings 
were held in nearly all of the school buildings 
throughout the city. The first step un the part of 
the Superintendent was to. call the principals of the 
several schools tugether, and carefully outline a plan 
of action, and earnestly request their active co- 
operation and assistance. The principals responded 
heartily aud from the start evinced great interest. 
The success of the meetings were in a large measure 
due to the interest that faithful teachers took in the 
conception and consummation vf the plans of the 
meetings. In arranging programs, three elements 
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were recognized; the children, the parents, and the 
teachers. The writer has for many years always 
considered these necessary for successful school work: 
First, good equipment and teaching force; second, 
good work done in the schools; and third, this work 
brought legitimately to the attention of the public, 
through receptions, exhibits, parents’ meetings, 
social gatherings, public press, or other channels. 

The public schools are not instituted and main- 
tained for the benefit of the teachers, or the parents, 
or even the children alone, but for the good of the 
public. The instruction takes hold of the root of 
life, changing, moulding, assimilating the. native 
prejudices and inanate conceptions of things into liv 
ing principles, carried out in ‘‘complete living.’’ 

In arranging the program for these parents’ meet- 
ings, it seemed well to arrange it with reference to 
three parts, the children of the school occupying 
about one-third of the allotted time in music, recita- 
tions or special class exercises. These exercises in 
which the children take part always interest parents, 
and draw them to the meetings. It also serves to 
exemplify some of the work and bring it to the notice 
of the patrons of the schools. 

Then for the second part; have several prominent 
citizens, members of the Board of Education, lawyers, 
clergymen, or business men, give five or ten minute 
addresses upon different topics pertaining to school 
work, or along educational lines. Here some care 
should be exercised in limiting the speakers to defin- 
ite time and topics; there should be no rambling 
around. The addresses unify the interests, and en- 
courage parents and citizens to take a more active 
part in matters of education. It enables the Super- 
intendent and teachers to catch the drift of public 
sentiment in education in that community, and in 
many cases receive valuable suggestions from prac- 
tical men outside the teaching profession. 

The third part of the program should be devoted 
to heart to heart talks by the principal of the school 
where the meeting is held, and the closing of the 
meeting by the Superintendent. Here is the Super- 
intendent’s golden opportunity. While the prin- 
cipal or one of her assistants, whom she may elect, 
may refer to matters of home study, punctuality, 
conduct on the street as well as in the schvol, the 
Superintendent may explain some of the purposes of 
education, touch upon some of the recent phases of 
educational thought and method, make his plans and 
purposes clear, that the patrons of the schools may 
get a clear idea as to the scope of his plans, and the 
educational system of the city. This will provoke 
either one of two things; the approval of his system 
and methods employed in education, thus strengthen- 
ing the system, or it will provoke honest criticism. 
If he be wise, he will profit by either course. 

With the co-operation of the city press, full and 
complete reports of these meetings may be given, 
and thus indirectly a larger audience may be reached 
and the school interests served. The parts on the 
program should be interspersed with selections of 
music as far as possible. Make it interesting from 
start to finish. Avoid making the exercises tov 
long. One hour and forty minutes is sufficiently long 
for the program. 

To some of my readers this query may arise in 
your minds: At this Parents’ Meeting is there not 
a grand opportunity for some parent who feels 
aggrieved to ‘‘talk back’’ at the school or the teacher? 
Or some educational crank to exploit his pet theories 
on education, and thus disturb the harmony of the 
meeting? I must answer this inthe negative. Such 
an exigency will not arise unless you invite it. The 
meeting is entirely in your hands. Let there be no 
pauses, no opportunity for those mentioned above. 
Experience shows that such parents are timid in the 
presence of others, and educational cranks generally 
do not care to exploit their views in the presence of 
experts and thoughtful citizens. 

‘Thus to summarize briefly, I have attempted to show: 

1. That the school is not wholly responsible for 
the education of the children; that other agencies 
enter in and must bear their proportionate share of 
responsibility. 

2. That there is great need of more active co- 
operation between the teachers and the parents. 
That the want of this is a lack of educational 


opportunity. 








3. This lack-may be bridged in part by Parents’ 
Meetings. 

4. Specific plans for holding such meetings in- 
dicated, the carrying out of which I sincerely be- 
lieve will do much to bring the school and the home 
nearer together, and its influence felt in the lives of 
the children who are the special objects of our care. 





Professional Reading and Study. 
By Inez.N. McFee. 


ITCH says: ‘‘A true teacher never thinks 
his education complete, but is always seek- 
ing to add to his own knowledge. . The 
moment any man ceases to be a systematic 





er.’’ The teacher should be a generous reader of 
good books, but not an omniverous reader of every- 
thing which falls in his way. He should be a 
student, and it is often well for his school if he is 
pursuing some chosen line of reading or investiga- 
tion for his own interest. His scholarship should 
lead to a development of his powers of thought. 
There are too many teachers whose scholarship is 
superficial, who skim over the surface, but who never 
dive in search of the hidden treasures. The best 
teacher is one whose soul is imbued with a love of 
knuwledge, and who can bring to his classes the ripe 
fruit of a mind thoroughly trained to think. Thus, 
we see that the teacher should avoid coming to the 
end of his resources. To avoid this, he must bea 
reader of professional literature. ‘‘The literature 
of the teaching profession is becoming quite volum- 
inous, and much of it is of a highly commendable 
character,’’ writes Page. ‘‘It may be roughly sep- 
arated into three divisions; on the basis of the gen- 
eral purpose it will serve; viz.: (1) The Literature 
of Information; (2) The Literature of Inspiration; 
(3) The Literature of Power. 

Under the first division he groups works on the 
history of education and of educational systems, such 
as Compayre’s History of Pedagogy; Painter’s. His- 
tory of Education; Boone's History of Education in 
the United States, and Dr. A. D. Mayo’s: historical 
sketches of early education in the United: States 
found in the reports of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion from 1894 to 1898; Hailman’s Lecttres on Edu- 
cation; Quick’s Essays on Educational Reformers; 
Gill's System of Education; Colonel Parker's Talk 
on Pedayogics; and the reports of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

The second division consists chiefly of educational 


biography. Among works of this class we may 
mention: The Life of Pestalozzi; John Amos 
Comenius; The Life and Work of Froebel; 
The Life of Thomas Arnold, Horace Mann, Mary 


Lion, and others. The teacher will gain a wealth 
of inspiration by reading what these heroes and her- 
oines in the profession have accomplished, and he 
will, unconsciously perhaps, be stimulated to do and 





Never Satisfied. 


Being Never Satisfied is the true American spirit, and, 
although the INSTRUCTOR enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing fully four times as many subscribers as any other 
Educational Journal in the world, its publishers are never 
satisfied and will not be until every teacher in America 
has had a direct invitation to become a subscriber. Every 
year thousands of new subscribers are received through 
the influence of present subscribers. Do you not know 
of teachers, and students preparing to teach, who 
are not subscribers to the INSTRUCTOR, yet should 
be? We will esteem it a personal favor if you will so- 
licit subscriptions from all such and forward them to us, 
Our special rate of 50c a year, $1.00 for three years, 
is very attractive, especially when the INSTRUCTOR is 
compared with other Journals charging $1.00 a year 
regularly. 

There is a little work in your vicinity that we 
want you to do for us. Read page one, also inside of 
back cover page, from which you will learn of the reward 
which our workers receive. 

At least one new subscriber, on the average, can be 
easily secured from each locality, and doing this would 
double our list—a very little effort for you individually, 
but a very substantial assistance to us. You can if you 
will, WILL YOU? No better time than NOW, 
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student, he ceases to be an effective teach-. 
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be like them. In the midst of his daily 
routine and petty cares, he remembers 
what others have done, and is cheered 
as he presses on toward the goal, believ- 
ing with Thring that ‘‘ Noble character 
is trained by noble example of life, 
and by honest surroundings, whether 
in word or in deed.’’ 

In the third division are works on 
‘*Educational Psychology,’’ the ‘‘Sci- 
ence of Education,’’ the ‘Science of 
‘Teaching,’’ the ‘‘Science of Method,’’ 
etc., such as Sully’s Outline of Psych- 
ology ; Spencer’s Education as a Science; 
Greenwood’s Principles of Education 
Practically Applied; Lectures on Educa- 
tion by Thompson and by Mann; 
Thring’s Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing; Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching; 
School Management by Landon, Thomp- 
son, White, and others; De Garmo’s 
Essentials of Method; Roark’s Method 
in Education; McMurry’s Method of 
the Recitation, and countless others, 
which give the teacher valuable knowl- 
edge regarding the elements of the 
teaching power. 

Aside from the books classified in 
the foregoing lists, there are many 
others which are more or less instruc- 
tive and valuable in all the lines indi- 
cated.) Among them we mention Eliza 
Harrison’s Study in Child Nature; 
Laurie’s Primary Instruction and the 
Training of Teachers; Miss Martineau’s 
Household Education; Thompson’s Day 
Dreams of a Schoolmaster; Pestal- 
ozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude and How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children; The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, and The Hoosier 
School Boy; Jean Mitchell’s School, 
Phelps’ Teacher, etc. Page also recom- 
mends that the teacher have access, if 
possible, to such general works as 
Kiddle and Schem’s Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation, and the writings of Locke, 
Wyse, Cousin, Lalor, and Lord Broug- 
ham on Education. In addition to 
reading such of the given lists as 
come within his reach, the successful teacher 
will take one or two leading educational magazines, 
such as ‘‘ The Forum,’’ ‘‘The Independent,’’ or the 
‘‘Literary Digest.’’ He will also be a reader of twu 
or three practical school journals. 

In trying to pursue studies for themselves, many 
teachers fritter away their time by dabbling in too 
many branches. They skim over the surface of 
things, and learn nothing wisely. This is poor 
pulicy; rather let them take up one study at a time 
and pursue it until they have reached a high degree 
of skill and proficiency. Let the teacher cultivate 
the ability to express himself upon any subject of 
which he may be informed. ‘To this end, let him 
select a subject, carefully read up on it in all 
the suurces at his command, and then write out 
the facts, with his thoughts and impressions upon 
them. He should also write upon topics that de- 
pend wholly upon his own observations and im- 
pressions. For instance, he might write upon 
‘*My Experience on Blue Monday,’’ ‘‘ That 
Rainy School Day,’’ or ‘‘My Plans for School Disci- 
pline."’ The teacher ought also to keep an outline 
book upon each subject which he is expected to 
teach. He should enter in these any good lesson 
plans, hints for conducting recitations, new methods, 
etc., which he may deyise or those which he reads 
and wishes to experiment with. Right here let us 
say that it is not a very good plan to spring upon 
the pups all the new-fangled devices which Miss or 
Mr. What’s-his-name may have seen fit to spread 
before the public. Before adopting any new plans, 
the teacher should place them under a strong search- 
light. 

While it is perhaps not in strict accord with our 
subject, we can not forbear to devote some space to 
mutual aid, the keynote to the true professional 
spirit. ‘Phere is no teacher but what has some 
method or device that another may copy with profit. 














Cndurance and Patience 
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small sum. 


Cnodurance is the crotoning quality, 

And patience all che passion of great hearts ; 
These are their stay, and tohen che leaden world 
Sets its hard face against fateful thought, 

And brute strength, like a scornful conqueror, 
Clangs bis huge mace dotwn in the other scale, 
Che inspired soul but flings bis patience in, 

And slowly chat outweighs the ponderous globe,- 
One faith against a tobole earth’s unbelief, 

One soul against the flesh of all mankind. 

Ft is Gov’s day, it is Columbus’s 

@ lavish dap! One day with life and heart, 

Js more than time envugh to find a world. 
—Fames Russell Lowell. 
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NOTE:—This selection may be cut out, mounted on cardboard and hung on the wall. A 
large sheet of photographer's mounting cardboard can be secured at any stationer’s for a 
If neatly mounted on a mat of this cardboard with a glass and passe partout 
frame it will be very attractive. 








We have no sympathy or fellow-feeling for the teacher 
who will not give assistance willingly and cheerfully, 
avoiding a ‘‘smarter than thou’’ air, whenever it is 
in their power to assist a co-laborer. Teachers may 
aid and encourage each other in many ways; chief 
among them being by mutual visitation and by 
means of Teacher’s Associations and Institutes. 


‘*Hast thou no friend to set thy mind abroach? 
Good sense will stagnate. Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 

liad thought been all, sweet speech had been 
denied. 


* * * 


Theught, too, delivered, is the more possessed ; 
Teaching. we learn; and giving, we retain; 
The births of intellect; when dumb, forgot 
Speech ventilates our intellectual fire; 

Speech burnishes our mental magazine, 
Brightens for ornament and whets for use.’’ 


‘‘T have never spent an hour in the school of 
another without gaining some instruction,’’ says 
David C. Page. ‘‘Sometimesa new way of illus- 
trating a difficult point, sometimes an exhibition of 
tact in managing a difficult case in discipline, some- 
times an improved method of keeping up the inter- 
est in a class, would suggest the means of making 
my own labors the more successful. And even 
should one’s neighbor be a bad teacher, one may 
sometimes learn as much frum witnessing glaring 
defects as great excellencies. Some of the most 
profitable lessons I have ever received have been 
drawn from the deficiencies of a fellow teacher. We 
seldom ‘see ourselves as others see us;’ and we are 
often insensible of our own faults till we have seen 
them strikingly exhibited by another; and then by 
a comparison we correct our own.’’ 

We have attended very good Township Mutual-aid 
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Meetings, where the teachers were 
desirous of imparting and receiv. 
ing help, without maintaining a 
disposition to laugh at each other's 
“*glaring ignorance.’’ Such meetings 
are invaluable to the teachers who 
have the privilege of attending. They 
feel that they have a satisfactory court 
where they may present their difficul- 
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ties and receive intelligent aid and 
assistance. Too often, Teacher’s As- 
sociations and Institutes are so con- 
ducted as to be of very little help to the 
majority of teachers. Frequently, the 
aim of the Lecturers and Instructors 
seems to be to stamp their great intel- 
lectuality upon the minds of the 
teachers assembled, and they give ex- 
cellent orations instead of practical 
work. How much more good might 
be accomplished if they’ would get 
duwn to everyday schoolroom details, 
and give the teachers good lesson plans, 
interesting devices, suitable recrea- 
tions, and practical examples illustrat- 
ing wise cases of discipline. If such 
were the method of procedure, teachers 
would not so often go away feeling that 
if they had invested the money ex- 
pended for board and institute fees in 
educational literature they would have 
been that much ahead, and could have 
had the privilege of enjoying the time 
at home. 

In closing, we quote the following 
sentences for the especial benefit of 
those teachers who have advanced so 
far in their course of professional read- 
ing and study that they are beginning 
to think that they have imbibed a 
large share of the world’s wisdom. 
Reader, if you are not one of those 
blights to the profession, please skip 
the following sentences: ‘‘ The teacher 
should never cease to be teachable. 
There are few men too old, or too 
wise to learn something; and they are 
the wisest if not the oldest, who are 
willing to welcome a real _ improve- 
ment, even though it should come from com- 
parative ‘babes and sucklings,’ out of whose mouths 
God has sometimes perfected praise.’’ 











Special Rates to Normal Instructor 
Subscribers. 


Save money by subscribing for WORLD’S EVENTS 
now. On May rst the subscription price of World’s 
Events will be increased to $1.00 a year. The regu- 
lar rates are now 50c a year, three years for $1.00, but 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR are given special 
rates, as follows : 


ONE YEAR - = = 30c 
THREE YEARS- - 60c 


To secure these rates the subscriber must remit direct to 
us, (not through an agent) and before May Ist, as 
these rates expire that day. 

Have you seen World’s Events recently ? If not 
send for a sample copy, for seeing will convince you of 
its value and surely make you a subscriber. It is being 
improved from month to month. 

Every teacher should have a good current events 
journal. There is none better than World’s Events, 
(others say ‘‘none so good’’) and yet in its 40 to 48 large 
pages one finds much of a general nature, every issue con- 
taining several illustrated articles treating subjects of cur- 
rent interest. 

Send 30c for one year or 60c for three years at 
once, or if you prefer ask fora sample copy before sub- 
scribing. Every NORMAL INSTRUCTOR subscriber 
should also be on our World’s Events list. If you are 
not, you are missing the finest opportunity of your life, 
and should “‘get into line” at once. 

Those subscribing now for three years will get for 6oc 
what one would be obliged to pay $3.00 for after May 1st, 
as the price will then be $1.00 a year. 
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When is One Educated P 
By Supt.. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


IS MAY seem like a strange question to 
ask when so many are running to and fro, 
flourishing and brandishing all kinds of 
information lights in the faces of the edu- 
cational leaders of this country, and yet it 
is a proper enough inquiry, when one considers how 
many conflicting opinions are advocated by edu- 
cators themselves. At one time and another I have 
collected and catalogued some thirty different defi- 
nitions of education, beginning with Plato who said: 
‘‘The purpose of education is to give the body and 
the soul all the beauty of perfection of which they 
are capable,’’ and extending to the latest utterance 
of ‘‘the kicker,’’ who believes that education is the 
process of teaching one how to get a living with the 
least expenditure of energy. Could a minimum 
limit be fixed for those who could be classed as edu- 
cated, and then gradually extending upward and out- 
ward in various directions to include those most 
broadly educated, then it would not be so very diffi- 
cult to set an inferior limit to the subject. Another 
real difficulty, however, is that there are so many 
standards of judging used in so many different 
senses, that it appears well nigh hopeless to set up 
any standard by which all persons can be tested. 

The lover of history would choose an historical 
standard,—a regular collection of facts, theories and 
hypotheses, ancient and modern, that have engaged 
the attention of the human race at different epochs; 
and an intimate acquaintance with these sayings and 
doings treasured up in memory, would place one in 
the required list. But the teacher of science would 
count much of this kind of knowledge as so much 
useless rubbish, and throw it aside, not thinking 
that human institutions, except as they are made to 
reinforce scientific discoveries and their applications 
to the arts, can have any very great educational 
value. This kind of knowledge busies itself mostly 
with the individual as an atom of society, but fails to 
recognize masses of individuals working toward 
definite ends. Another, perhaps, as wise as Solo- 
mon, who could call all the plants by name, or trace 
the paths of the planets in their orbits, would be 
looked upon as educated in the greatest mysteries of 
the universe,—having a deep knowledge of things 
terrestrial as well as things celestial, because he 
could predict, under given conditions, the perma- 
nence of our solar system; and yet, others again are 
easily enough found who contend that such are but 
imperfectly educated. Looking outward on other 
fields of learning equally important, open to one’s 
view, the narrow circle of knowledge begins to ex- 
pand in all directions. Is this not a sufficient argu- 
ment to make one careful about lines and circles of 
knowledge, and contending that all within this or 
that inclosure stands for an amount of knowledge 
that specially makes one educated, or otherwise, as 
the case may be? Such, at least, is the position 
that we have now reached and not passed. Lach one 
seems most likely to measure all others by his stand- 
ard, whether it be a gill or a hogshead, a foot ora 
mile, or whatnot. But if one has only one measure, 
how can it be applied with any degree’ of certainty 
to the measurement of such things as do not contain 
the unit applied? Would it not be just as reasonable 
to attempt to measure all the different things in 
the physical world by the same linear unit? Of 
course the one having knowledge in one or more 
directions would be much more accurate in his esti- 
mates than the one with a single standard, and this 
may be extended into all the various departments of 
learning. ‘This would resolve, in part, the question 
which Herbert Spencer raises—‘* What knowledge is 
of most worth?’’ and which would be most properly 
answered by saying, That which the individual most 
needs under a pressing emergency to accomplish his 
immediate wants. 

Then, another phase presents itself for consider- 
ation,—how shall education be measured, or rather 
how shall the individual, the forward looking and 
the backward looking animal, having large views 
on many subjects, be measured—by his weakness at 
the weakest point in his character, or by his strong- 
est point or place of greatest strength? If the 
weakest, then since great ability is frequently offset 
by great deficiencies, all will fall below in more 
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points than they will rise above the common level. 
A not very critical examination of this subject will 
doubtless reveal the fact that the greatest have been 
measured chiefly on their points of greatest strength, 
and this may be accepted as the world’s verdict. 

The views of the subject herein discussed, do not 
take into account those national systems of education 
which have prevailed, or at present prevail, in the 
different countries of the world. Such a discussion 
lies beyond the range of the present inquiry, since 
it is within the scope of the present article to pre- 
sent some views only of the subject as held in this 
country. 

Had a lawyer asked Rufus Choate what he re- 
garded as a. sound education, no doubt his reply 
would have been widely different from the one that 
would have been given by a Justice of the Peace re- 
siding in the Western District of Pennsylvania. 
Opinions on this question would be as various as the 
occupations of the persons to whom the inquiry 
would be addressed. 

If we turn the question around and look at it from the 
standpoint of the philosopher, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
namely, that it is designed to fit one for complete 
living, there is also a shifting of the proposition 
into the word (which signifies everything or nothing), 
—‘‘complete.’’ Now what: ‘‘complete’’ living is, 
is a puzzle itself. First, it is necessary to define 
life, which the same distinguished author affirms is 
an adjustment of inter-relations to outer relations, 
and then if ‘‘complete’’ be thrown in as a qualify- 
ing element, the more one tries to get the meaning 
in all its fullness out of its verbal husk, the deeper 
the fog-bank becomes. That is, this definition after 
two evolutions is four times worse and more confus- 
ing than if it had not been attempted, although the 
author sets forth what he regards as fitting one for 
complete living explicitly—in short, how to use 
one’s faculties to the greatest advantage to oneself 
and to others. 

Ayain, if we give the proposition another turn, 
and begin to inquire what subjects will assist one 
most in getting a living, one is left, as it were, 
hopelessly and helplessly at sea. If civilization 
stood still, and generations of men remained un- 
changed in their pursuits and modes of doing things, 
then the inventive spirit would have little to do 
toward changing the conditions of men, and knowing 
in advance what each one was destined to become, 
he would be educated for a particular calling, and 
with a definite knowledge as to its use in after life. 

In whatever way one approaches this subject, 
difficulties, whether of definition, extension, or ap- 
plication to the practicgl details, are encountered at 
every turn. Changing conditions of society have 
much to do with all these diverse views held by the 
different economic groups of persons. ‘The effort to 
adjust a fixed condition to a community tending 
whitherward without being conscious of its tenden- 
cies, working out under a feeling rather than being 
guided by knowledge enlightened by reason, is'the 
cause of much uncertainty floating in the popular 
mind. So much, too, depends upon the standard 
that is used to measure educational results, both as to 
quality and quantity. Money, or making a living, 
or that kind of knowledge which will help one to 
make a living, is the measure usually applied indis- 
criminately to all kinds of education, and taking 
this as the chief factor in influencing a large majority 
of the American people, it accounts fully enough for 
the presence of the predominant ideas that now pre- 
vail in estimating the educational values of the 
subjects the children study in our schools. 

The pure love of knowledge for its own sake is 
left for those who are supposed to have little or no 
ambition to acquire property. Eyually fallacious is 
that other class who are determined that all persons 
shall learn the rudiments of some one or more use- 
ful occupations while attending school. There is an 
inherent tendency in human nature to avoid drudg- 
ery. Among the Anglo-Saxon race, in every quarter 
of the globe, this instinct manifests itself. To en- 
slave others and have them do the work has been the 
tendency, and it still is the tendency, of the ruling 
nations of the world. Climate enervates, and the 
less energetic races are the most docile, depending 
upon prescription and the old order of things to pro- 
tect them in their rights—what few they enjoy. 
Educators berate the times as well as the people, 
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in regard to the educated trying to get out of doing 
mere manual work; but there is doubtless more in 
the fact than a disposition to shirk painful toil. 
The knowledge of the fact that one possesses brain 
power as well as brawn force, is a strong incentive 
for using the one out of which a living can be earned 
with the least expenditure of energy. 

Much knowledge that one acquires has strictly no 
commercial value, because it cannot be turned to 
any useful purpose in the acquisition of money, so 
that those who see but one side of education—and 
that the money side—are more likely to be warped 
in their estimate of what is really valuable to one as 
a paying acquisition, than of the other class who 
believe in pursuing a subject for the culture 
power it confers. 

There are so many fields, too, on which every 
other subject touches, that it is impossible to hedge 
off so much knowledge and say, this department or 
province is entirely independent of all others, and it 
appropriates so much to itself by virtue of itself, and 
it occupies this area by holding a deed in fee- 
simple to all within its dumain, and that one to 
become learned, or to be actually Jearned, must cul- 
tivate, or have cultivated this patch of knowledge 
assiduously to secure such a result. Such a position 
certainly would be very presumptuous. 

What knowing and what training will give one 
the best and most successful use of himself, is an 
opportune question; but along with it is always the 
accompanying one of what he is to do, or what he 
will do, so that after all it comes back to—'‘swing- 
ing a cat by the tail, but who wants to swing a cat 
by the tail?’’ 

If there be an educator who can predict in advance 
just what each boy or girl is capable of becoming, I 
would advise him to apply for a patent immediately, 
and then go forward on his mission of everlasting 
progress. 

So far, educators may be hedged in under the 
title Mr. Hare gave to his book, ‘‘Guesses at the 
Truth.”’ 





Quit Coffee 


Said the Great German Specialist. 


It disappoints some people to be told that coffee 
causes the disease. But it is best to look squarely 
at facts and set the face towards health for that’s 
more fun than anything else anyhow. A Cincinnati 
man consulted a Berlin physician on nervous diseases 
and says: 

‘*Four years ago I was an habitual coffee drinker 
having used it for 25 years and being naturally of a 
nervous temperament I became almost a nervous 
wreck, greatly suffering from insomnia, almost con- 
stantly constipated and weighing only 128 pounds. 

‘*I consulted physicians and tock medicine all the 
time but had no relief. About three years and a 
half ago I went abrvad and while in Berlin heard 
frequently of a great physician, Prof. Mendel, an 
authority on nervous trouble, soI resolved to con- 
sult him. 

**Prof. Mendel surprised me very much by asking 
at once if I was a coffee drinker and on my telling 
him I used it two or three times a day he said, ‘It is 
poison.’ After carefully examining me he told me 
there was nothing the matter with me whatever but 
what could be entirely cured in 30 days by letting 
coffee and other stimulants alone and dieting. 

‘*T had a hard time following his advice. I did 
not know what to do until I came home and told my 
wife who got some Postum. We tried it but at first 
did not like it; then we went over the directions on 
the package together and found we had not boiled it 
long enough. That was the beginning of the end of 
my trouble for the Postum was delicious after that 
and I drank it regularly and it helped from the start. 

‘*In a very short time I began to feel much better 
and in the last three years I haven't been absent 
from business one hour on account of ill health for 
my health is fine now. I have a good appetite, sleep 
well and weigh 175 pounds.’’ Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Any nervous person who drinks coffee will feel 
better from 10 days use of Postum in place of coffee. 
Trial easily proves this. There's a reason. 

J.ook in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Kingdom of Italy. 


‘By H. Justin Roddy, M. S., M. Pd., Department of 
Geography, First Pennsylvania Normal School, author 
of Roddy’s Advanced Geography. 


A.—Plan of Presentation or Study. 


I. General Plan.—The proper study of any sub- 
ject in school courses requires not only careful 
work, observation and text book, upon the part of the 
pupils, but also a systematic and well-worked out 
plan upon the part of the teacher. But thorough- 
ness of the work depends much upon interest, and 
consequently the teacher's first endeavor in geogra- 
phy must be the creation of an exceptional interest 
in the country to be studied. And when once in- 
terest is aroused, every effort must be concentrated 
on keeping it alive and making it grow, by the 
presentation of full, accurate, and varied information 
as well as by skillful questioning. Then, too, matter 
must be sought that will appeal to the individual 
tastes of pupils so that the interest of each may be 
aroused and stimulated. 

The geography and history of Italy is so varied 
that interest may be aroused in many ways. The 
story of the rise and fall of Rome and the geograph- 
ical causes connected with each; the story of the 
causes which led to the foundation of Venice in the 
sea and to its growth in wealth and power, or the 
story of the destruction of Pompeii by Vesuvius, and 
of the habits, customs, and industries of the Ancient 
Romans revealed by the exhumation of Pompeii 
eighteen centuries later, each can be told so as to 
lend a fascination the whole geographical study of 
Italy. 

If the story of Vesuvius be chosen as an introduc- 
tion to the geography of Italy, its cone, crater, Java 
fields and other volcanic features may be made to 
sérve as a type of the many once active, but now 
extinct, volcanoes which dot the surface of the coun- 
try and whose dead cones and lava fields help to 
form the picturesque scenery or fertile fields of this 
beautiful land, and from these the transition to the 
study of the mountains and plains is easily made. 

In the study of any country, attention should ‘be 
paid to the order of presentation, —first, the facts; 
second, the relations of facts to each other; and finally, 
the causes underlying and the consequences flowing 
from the facts. 

The teacher should also ascertain the extent of 
each pupil’s knowledge of the country to be studied, 
and with this as a starting point or basis sys- 
tematically unfold the new knowledge, so as con- 
stantly to relate the new to the old knowledge of the 
child. 

II. Location, Extent, and Coastline.—With the 
best map obtainable constantly before the pupils, 
have them ascertain the position uf Italy in Europe, 
in the Continent, and in the hemisphere and the 
countries on its borders. Next, find. its position 
with reference to the sea, to the nearest ocean, and 
the distance from each. Have each find the distance 
in miles from the country last studied, from the 
greatest seaport of the world and of the United 
States. Get its shape, its length, and width in 
miles and the distance of the must remote part of the 
land from the sea. 

Have each find from the map the exact position in 
latitude and longitude, the extent in latitude and 
longitude, and reduce each to miles. Compare the 


position in- latitude with that‘of the pupil’s native 
state and ascertain the distance in degrees and then 
in miles from the equator and ‘the north pole. 

From the statistical tables ascertain the area and 
population, and find the’average density of popula- 
tion per square mile, and compare each with the 
United States, the pupil’s native state, and with 
various countries of Europe. 

Coastline. —Find from the map the seas, gulfs, 
bays, and straits on the borders or indenting the 
coasts of Italy, the prominent capes, the general 
trend of ‘the main coast line and the general char- 
acter of the coastline as to regularity or irrregular- 
ity, size and shape of indenting waters, and the 
probable number of good harbors. ‘Ascertain the 
distance of the highlands from the coast. Compare 
the coastline with that of Europe in general, with 
the country last studied in Europe, with a similar 
coast in the United States, and with Norway, if the 
last named country has already been studied. 

The expansion of the Ancient Roman Empire 
along the Mediterranean Sea ‘and into Asia and 
Africa may be pointed out, and the reason for it 
made clear to the pupils; and the failure of .the Em- 
pire to expand landward or northward and northeast- 
ward to the same extent made clear by the use of 
models of the whole great mountain axis, and the 
Mediterranean Sea and its bordering lands. These 
models may be made by the pnpils of paper pulp, 
and, if carefully constructed, added to the school aan tt 
ment for geography teaching. 

ITT. Surface and Dratnage.—Have the pupils 
first review the general surface and drainage features 
of Europe so that the general concept of the grand 
division is clear. Good maps and models should be 
used, and from the latter the general slopes and the 
great divide found and traced, and the position of 
Italy in the short slope fixed and its slope compared 
with the long slope of Europe. The general features 
of the short slope should be determined and the 
minor slopes determined. Next, have the pupils 
ascertain the position, trend and character of the 
bordering mountains as well as those traversing the 
country. Trace the minor divides and correlate 


with the great divide. Find.the plains and their 
positions with reference to the mountains, rivers, 
and the’ seas so as to classify them as alluvial, 
coastal, drift-covered, or worn-down -plains. Com- 
pare one with another as to size, favorableness of 
situation, and perfection of drainage. Note the 


mountain peaks, their situation and character as. 


volcanic or otherwise, and from the statistical tables 
ascertain the relative heights compared with other 
great mountains of the world. Note also whether 
the mountaain ranges are continuous or broken by 
gaps or passes. 

Have the pupils describe the rivers as to source, 
mouth, number of branches, direction of flow and 
favorableness of situation. Note also their direc- 
tion with reference to the mountains and whether 
they have formed water gaps and thus opened routes 
of travel by road or railroad across the mountains. 

Find the lakes and note their situation with refer- 
ence to the mountains, the rivers, or the sea, so that 
their origin, beauty and character of waters may be 
comprehended. Have the pupils see that the Po 
and its branches have their sources in the high Alps 
and that no water gaps or low passes traverse the 
Alpine wall and connect Italy by easy land routes 
with the rest of Europe. Pupils will then compre- 
hend the cause of the great losses sustained by one of 
Napoleon’s armies as it made its way across the 
Alps by the high Splugen pass with its steep narrow 
road and precipitous side slopes. Correlate the 
rivers and lakes with those of the rest of Europe 
and compare the areas of the drainage basins with 
each other and with some of those of the rest of 
Europe and of the United States. Refer the pupils 
to standard works on geology and geography to find 
the relation of the Po to the Plains of Lombardy, to 
learn the position of its channel with reference to 
the level of the bordering plain, and of the great 
growth of the Po delta with its network of distribu- 
taries. Find the reason for the descriptive term 
(yellow) often associated withthe Tiber and re- 
late this to the growth and extent of the flood plain 
of this river. 

Place before the pupils descriptions of the beauti- 
ful scenery about Lakes Como, Maggiore, and Garda, 
and of some alkaline lake similar to those occupying 
the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

Have the pupils make profiles across Italy from 
East to West in the center and south, and in the 
northwest from north to south, to show the character 
and position of the slope Make sections of the 
volcanic cones to show the positions of their chief 
features. 

IV. Climate, Sotl, and Vegetation. — From a 
general map of the winds of the world, ascertain the 
prevailing winds of Italy. Find also the position of 
the Calms of Cancer (horse latitudes) in July; in 
January. Then determine the winds affecting the 
country in winter and in summer. Have the pupils 
reason out the effect of the high Alpine Wall to the 
north upon the temperature in winter by shutting 














Grand Canal, Venice, - Italy. 
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‘out all’cold north winds. Determine the effect of 
the same mountains upon the rainfall from the 
southwest winds. Have the pupils find the causes 
for the dry summers and the winter rains. Find 
from the isothermal charts of the world the temper- 
ature conditions of Italy, and compare with the rest 
of the world. Compare the July and January 
isotherms and determine from the comparison 
whether the climate is equable or inequable. From 
some good physical geography find the temperature 
of the Mediterranean Sea and compare its tempera- 
ture with that of the Atlantic in the same latitude, 
and lead the pupils to see the influence the warm 
Mediterranean waters exert upon the climatic con- 
ditions of various parts of the country. . Compare 
the rainfall of northern, central, and southern Italy; 
of eastern and western Italy, and secure full explana- 
tions of the similarities and differences. 

Show the pupils different classes of svils and have 
them judge in a general way the class of soil in the 
Po valley; ou the southern slopes of the Alps; in 
the valleys of the Tiber and Arno; along the coasts; 
and in the volcanic regions. . Lead them from the 
rainfall conditions to see the necessity of irrigation, 
and from the temperature conditions the great 
number of crops which can be raised each year on 
the same land. Make the pupils see that Italy on 
account of climatic conditions, soil, and character 
of surface must be a rich agricultural region. Lead 
them to see that many marshes occur in the coastal 
and deltal plains; that in these malaria must be com- 
mon; and that, on this account, large rich agricul- 
tural districts are very sparsely inhabited. 

Review the general distribution of vegetation in 
the Temperate zone, on highlands and lowlands, and 
then in Europe. Next, have the pupils see that the 
plants of Italy must be able to withstand the long 
summer droughts, as the olive. Lead them to see 
that with the aid of irrigation all the plants of the 
temperate regions can flourish; and on account of 
the mild winters, sub-tropical plants can grow in the 
southern half of Italy. 

At this point descriptions of the scenery may be 
read, and pictures of typical rural scenes shown to 
the pupils, so that they appreciate to some extent the 
beauty of Italian scenery, and of the vegetation, 
vineyards, olive and chestnut groves, orange and 
lemon orchards and grassy meadows. 

The parts best adapted to the various agricultural 
products should next be sought, located on the 
sketch maps made by each pupil and carefully 
discussed. Thus they may learn the region best 
fitted for the production of meat and dairy products; 
to the growth of rice, corn, wheat, flax, hemp; the 
region of great vineyards; of olives, oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates; tu groves of chestnuts, 
and to garden vegetables for the markets of the cities. 

V. Resources and Indus- . 
tries. — Since the _ natural 





tion of malaria; the relation of the timber supply to 
the demand; and the value of the cvast waters in 
supplying food fishes, red coral, and sponges. While 
these are being ascertained the pupils will be gaining 














Leaning Tower of Pisa, Italy. 











definite knowledge of the extent to which each re- 
source has been developed, and the number of people 
employed in the various pursuits. 

Information should be sought by each pupil as to 
each industry, and the locality in which the various 
industries flourish, and the reasons for the character 
and extent of each. On their outline maps each 
pupil should draw a line around each of the various 
industrial sections; as the wheat fields, rice fields, 
olive vineyards, and orange regions, iron, marble, 
and sulphur deposits, etc. ‘The wine industry of 
Italy should be compared with that of France; the 
silk production with that of China, Japan, and 
France. 

Have the pupils ascertain the character and extent 
of the manufactures and correlate with the small 
extent of fuel resources.. Have them find the reasons 
for the large number of hand-made articles, and the 
comparatively small use of machines; for the artistic 
character of many products, as the Venetian glass 
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work, the mosaics, the fine straw goods, Milan cut- - 
Jery, and coral jewelry. 

VI. Commerce, Routes of Trade and Cities. — 
Have the pupils ascertain the chief exports, the 
chief imports, and, when possible, the value of each. 
Find in which export Italy exceeds all the rest of the 
world. Find also the origin of the great sulphur 
supply; and the reason for the large importations of 
grains, fish, cotton, and some manufactures and the 
exportation of other products. 

Have the pupils measure the distance in miles 
from London to Naples by the water route, also by 
the land route across France; compare them. | Lead 
them to see the necessity for great tunnels through 
the Alps, and have them ascertain as many facts as 
possible about the tunnels and their construction. 
Lead them to see or have them trace the directness 
of the trade route from England to the Orient 
through Italy. This is so direct that the fast mails 
from England to India are carried across France and 
thence to Brindisi in Italy, whence they are shipped 
by water to their destination. Show the pupils that 
the chief roads and railroads, on account of the 
structure of the country, traverse the Po valley from 
east to west, while in the rest of Italy the main roads 
follow the general trend of the coast lines; that 
trade across the Alpine passes, on account of the 
steep roads and the cost of their maintenance, is ex- 
tremely difficult, and that in ancient times all trade 
was from east to west, along the shores of the Medit- 
erranean. 

Have them find and locate accurately the chief 
cities of Italy; then to seek the cause or causes that 
led to the selection of the site of each; for their 
growth and present relative sizes, and the influence 
the structure of the country has had upon the _pros- 
perity of the city. Find which cities have been 
benefited by the great tunnels; by the fertile plains, 
or by their position as seaports. Compare the chief 
cities as to manufactures, commerce, and progress. 

Show them pictures of noted buildings and ruins 
of Rome; of the canals and bridges of Venice, of 
famous pictures in the art galleries of Florence; of 
famous churches and cathedrals; of famous frescoes; 
and of the ruins of Pompeii. ‘I'hen have them ascer- 
tain much about these and other objects of interest. 

People and Institutions. —Discuss with the pupils 
in a brief but interesting way, the story of Ancient 
Italy and its various peoples; of the founding of 
Rome; of its growth; vast conquests; and its final 
overthrow. Lead them to see the composite char- 
acter of the people, as to descent as well as the main 
ethnic elements comprising the population in the 
North, Center, and South. Have them ascertain 
the temperament, character, and genius of the peo- 
ple; find the influence of the long seaboard; the 
varied surface; the sunny skies; and sub-tropical 

warmth upon the people. Di- 
rect the pupils in their reading 





resources of a country often de- 
termine very largely the charac- 
ter and extent of its industries, 
have the pupils determine from 
reliable sources the extent of 
the natural resources of Italy. 
Find the extent and character of 
the mineral resources consisting 
of small deposits of lignite, 
large deposits of sulphur in vol- 
canic regions, beautiful marble 
at Carrara, boracic acid in the 
lagoons, and iron deposits in 
Elba. 

Some idea may be gained of 
the water supply for irrigation, 
furnishing- at present 8,000 
square miles of lands with abun- 
dant moisture for crops and vap- 
able of supplying a far larger 
area. Find the character of the 
streams, as to whether adapted 
to furnishing water power, navi- 
gable water-ways, or waters for 
irrigation; the area of the coun- 
try under cultivation and the 
possible area of tillable land 
after drainage of the Karst 





(swamp) land and the preven- 





Milan Cathedral, Italy. 


so that they understand what 
the present inhabitants, as 
well as English peoples, have 
inherited from the Old Romans 
or Latins. 

Have the children study care- 
fully the various institutions of 
the people; as their 
colleges, universities, their laws, 
government, religion, and social 
condition, 
with similar institutions in 


schools, 


Compare all of these 


England and America. Have 
them also find something about 
some of the noted men. of 


Italy; as Caesar, Cicero, Dante, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Gari- 
baldi. ete. 


(Continued on next page., 


We rise by things that are 
‘neath our feet, 

By what we have mastered of 
good and gain, 

By the pride deposed, and pas- 
sion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we 
hourly meet. 


—f. G. 


Holiana 
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B.—The Physiographic and Climatic 
Conditions and the Industrial and 
Commercial Life of Italy. 

I. The Phystographic Conditions.—Italy, with 
an area of 110,000 square miles and a population of 
33,000,000, is essentially a maritime country. Though 
that part lying in the trough between the Alps and 
the Apennines belongs to the continental mass of 
Europe, yet seventy per cent of the total area is con- 
tained in the boot-like peninsula of Italy and insular 
masses which comprise Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and 
the volcanic Lipari and Ischian islands. The irreg- 
ular land border touching France, Switzerland, and 
Austria is 1,200 miles in length, while the coast line 
measures 4,000 miles and comprises on the west side 
alone no less than twelve excellent harbors. 

The Alps.—Most of Italy is mountainous land, 
not more than one-third being comprised in the 
plains of Lombardy and the flat swampy coastal lands 
stretching from Spezzia to the Gulf of Gaeta. The 
Southern Alpine ranges border Italy on the north 
and form a high, bold, mountain mass, trenched by 
high, narrow, roughly parallel valleys, excavated by 
glaciers and glacial streams tributary to the Po river. 
Some of these traverse valleys which are, famous 
passes; as Mt. Cenis, Simplon, St. Gotthard, Splugen, 
etc., above which rise a magnificent array of peaks, 
glittering with perpetual manttes of snow and ice. 
Some of these are Mts. Blanc, Cenis, St. Gotthard 
and Monte Rosa. ‘The flanks of this Sierra-like 
chain abound in snow fields and massive glaciers, 
from whose melting ends spring the rivers and lakes 
of the plains below. At the mouths of the Alpine 
Valleys in Italy, where they merge with the plain, are 
situated many long, narrow lakes, along whose shores 
wind roads amid scenes of wild but wonderful beauty. 

The Plains of Lombardy.—This plain, the most 
fertile region of Italy, occupies a depression between 
the Alpine and the Apennine highlands. Though 
mainly of alluvial origin, yet its flat, monotonous 
surface features are relieved by a number of rounded 
knobs, which are old and greatly worn volcanic 
cones. From these, extensive views of the highly 
cultivated plain and its beautiful forests may be 
obtained. The Poriver flows through this plain in 
a channel much of which is considerably raised above 
the plain, in which it is retained by massive 
dikes. Another considerable river in the lower 
plain, once probably tributary to the Po, is the 
Adige, which, after emerging from its Alpine valley 
and entering the plain, turns abruptly to the left and 
flows parallel to the Po. The deltas ot both of these 
rivers are éxtensive, and that of the Po has grown 
furward into the Adriatic nearly twenty miles in as 
many centuries. 

The Apennines.—This mountain system, an off- 
shoot of the great system of Europe, gives form to 
the peninsula of Italy as well as character to the 
coast line. It extends from the northwest, where 
it merges with the Alps, to the extreme southern 
part of the country, and consists of low folded ranges, 
none of which are very long. The ranges extend 
en echelon, thus: a 











As the northern and western range (a) fades out 
to the south, a more eastern range (b) continues the 
system southeastward, to be in turn succeeded by (c), 
(d), etc: Many of these ranges terminate at the 
western coast in bold headlands, between which 
ure the numerous well-protected harbors, and on 
which are many light houses whose beacons flash far 
out over the waters of the Mediterranean. The 
streams on the east side have cut deep transverse 
valleys in the mountains, and form alluvial fans along 
the Adriatic. But on the west side, the streams flow 
in the fertile lengthwise valleys between the ranges. 
Some of the Apennine ranges attain an elevation 
greater than 8,000 feet, and many of its peaks are 
extinct volcanic cones. 

Il. Climatic Conditions.—Situated between the 
parallels of thirty-seven degrees and forty-seven de- 


t 
. 


grees north latitude, Italy should have a mild, tem- 
perate climate. Owing, however, to the protection 
from cold northern blasts afforded by the high Alpine 
wall, to its southward as. well as sunward slope 
toward the warm Mediterranean, and also to the 
nearly constant southwest winds in winter, much of 
the country is sub-tropical, the olive flourishing 
even to the north of Florence, and the orangein the 
same latitude as southern Pennsylvania. 

While the southwesterlies affect Italy in 
winter, the country receives rainfall amounting to 
above twenty-seven inches in the South and forty- 
five along the high Alps in the North. | But in sum- 
mer, the Calms of Cancer pass to the north of Italy, 
and the winds are generally light northers. These 
are comparatively dry land winds, and are heated as 
they pass equatorward and downward on the moun- 
tain slopes, and consequently furnish no rain. The 
dry summers with their clear skies, the beautiful 
mountains in contrast with the grassy plains, the 
picturesque lakes and mountain torrents, and the 
languid air—all make Italy well merit the name of 
** fair Italia.’’ 

But there are disadvantages as well as advantages 
in Italy, due to climatic and surface conditions. The 
long droughts of summer necessitate irrigation, which, 
in some parts, is both difficult and expensive. Again, 
there is much marsh land in lower Lombardy and 
in the vicinity of Rome and Spezzia, and these are 
infested with the mosquito, which carries the germs 
of malaria and causes widespread sickness and the 
consequent abandonment of large tracts of most 
fertile land. 

Ill. Industrial and Commercial Life.—The soil, 
climate, and relief, all contribute to make Italy dis- 
tinctively an agricultural region. Not only is it 
adapted to crops of the Temperate regions, but sub- 
tropical plants flourish in the southern half in pro- 
fusion wherever they receive sufficient moisture and 
proper tillage. In some parts as many as ten crops 
are grown in a year and the meadows of Lombardy 
are mowed six times annually. Wheat, corn and 
rice are all grown extensively, and Sicily produces 
wheat of exceptional quality. Though the area of 
Italy is only one twenty-seventh of the United 
States, yet its wheat crop is one-fourth as great, or 
about 150,000,000 bushels. 

This mild, sunny land is also favorable tocorn, and 
85,000,000 bushels are raised annually and used large- 
ly as the food of the peasantry. In the delta of the 
Po, rice is the chief crop, furnishing 17,000,000 bush- 
els. Hay forms an important crop in Lombardy and 
is used in feeding dairy cattle. Olive groves are 
extensive as far north as Florence, and large quanti- 
ties of olive oil (4,000,000 gallons), as well as pickled 
olives, are sent annually to the world’s markets. 
Mulberry trees are also widely planted and their foli- 
age used as the food of silk worms, and 110,000,000 
pounds of silk cocoons and also 10,000,000 pounds of 


raw silk are produced each year, making Italy the ™ 


fourth country in the world in raw silk production, 

Citrus fruits, as oranges, lemons, and citrons; are 
largely grown in the South, and Sicily’s orange 
orchards are famous for the fine quality of their 
fruits. The vine is cultivated on the drier lands, 
and Italy ranks next to France in wine production 
making three-fourths of a billion gallons annually. 
Much hemp and flax of the best quality in the North, 
and cotton in the South, are also raised, and while 
much of the former is exported, much of the latter 
must be imported to supply the large demand for 
cotton clothing in this warm land. Great attention is 
paid to the care of the chestnut tree which furnishes 
many of the peasants with a large part of their food. 

Despite the favorableness of Italy for agriculture 
and fruit growing, both of these industries are in a 
backward state. This is due largely to the land 
being held in large estates, as in Ireland, and rented at 
high rates to small farmers, who lack both the 
means to carry on profitable farming and intelligence 
and skill in their treatment of the soil. Conse- 
quently the profits derived are so meager that many 
of the peasant farmers emigrate each year to the 
United States, Brazil and Argentina. Many cattle 
are kept in the northern plains and much excellent 
cheese is made and exported; sheep are raised 
in the Southeast and in Sicily, yet both meats and 
wool are imported. 
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The minera/ resources are small, comprising iron 
in Elba, some zinc, about half a million tons of cval 
annually, sulphur, and ‘marble. ° “Sulphur, obtained 
both from active and extinct volcanic craters; but 
‘mainly from Etna, forms the most important mineral 
product; but the quarries of Carrara furnish mach 
beautiful statuary marble. The entire mineral out- 
put of Italy amounts annually to about $17,000,000, of 
which sum marble contributes over one-third and 
sulphur about one-half. 

The fisheries of Italy are of great importance, em- 
ploying about 25,000 fishing craft and fully 90,000 
fisherman. Tunny taken to the Southwest, ancho- 
vies and sardines in the Adriatic, oysters in the 
Gulf of Taranto, furnish the chief food fish. Coral 
to the Southwest, and sponges in the Adriatic, are ex- 
tensively taken. Though the value of the food fish 
taken amounts to two and a half million dollars an- 
nually, yet more than twice this value is imported. 
(Have the pupils ascertain the reason. ) 

Owing to the lack of fuel the manufactures by 
machinery in Italy are relatively small. Many hand- 
made articles, however, are produced; as spun silk, 
straw plait, coral jewelry, mosaics, Milan cutlery, 
lace, Venetian' glass, and musical instruments. 
Machine-made products are increasing, and iron, cop- 
per, and steel are now smelted, ships are built, and 
silks, woolens and cottons are woven. ' Some of this 
is due to the utilization of the water power fur- 
nished by the Alpine and the Apennine streams and 
its application in electric machinery. 

The commerce amounts annually to $600,000, 000, 
three-fifths of which is imports. The chief mate- 
rials imported are coal, raw cotton, wheat, machinery, 
raw silk, and lumber; those exported are raw silk, 
wine, eggs, sulphur, hemp and flax, olive oil, and 
coral manufactures. 

In the transportation of these products, over 200,000 
ships entered and cleared from the various seaports, 
the greater number from Naples, Genoa, aud Leg- 
horn. The merchant marine of Italy itself comprises 
about 6,000 ships. Much trade also passes through 
the Mt. Cenis and St. Gotthard tunnels, the former 
connecting Italy with France, and the latter with 
Switzerland. Most of the products of Lombardy 
centers at Milan and Turin as distributing centers, 
and thence is carried by railroads to countries beyond 
the Alps. 

Italy has about 10,000 miles of railroads or rela- 
tively one-half as great a mileage asIllinois. These 
are owned by the government, but often leased to 
private corporations. Many of the ancient roads of 
Italy are excellent, but in the clay lands of the Apen- 
nines modern roads are in wretched condition and 
travel across the peninsula is difficult. In the Po 
valley most of the public roads conform in direction 
to the general trend of the valley, and from these a 
few excellent roads enter the transverse valleys of 
the Alps and lead over the high passes into Switzer- 
land and France. 


C.—Sources of Information. 

The following books may be consulted with great 
profit: 

(1) Adams’ Commercial Geography, for industrial 
and commercial conditions in Italy. (2) Appleton's 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1902, for late statistics. (3) In- 
ternational Geography, for surface, climate, soil, flora 
and fauna. (4) Natural Advanced Geography, Rod- 
dy’s Advanced Geography, for good general discus- 
sions. (5) Smithsonian Report 1890 pp. 259-276, for 
discussion of the Mediterranean, Physical and Histor- 
ical. (6) Statesman’s Year-book, 1902. (7) Tarr and 
McMurry’s Geography, third bvok for cities. (8) 
Volcanoes of North America, by Russell, for descrip- 
tions of Stromboli and Vesuvius and their surround- 
ings. (9) The Great Alpine Tunnels, by Francis Fox 
in Smithsonian Report, 1901 pp. 617-630. 


The Nile Dam. 

The expenditure on the Assouan reservoir has 
been fully justified, even so early. The stored water 
has been very useful in irrigating large areas of cot- 
ton, rice, and maize, which is Egypt's most important 
food crop. Previously, the government forbade the 
use of the water for irrigation purposes during the 
dry season, fearing for the supply. The dam and 
reservoir make it possible to store a large amount 
of water during the flood-time. 
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Chickadee. 


By Annie Chase. 


It is high noon. February is pouring out upon 
the fields and hills all the sunlight he can muster, 
yet the bare 
hills and brown 
pathways are 
frozen hard’ as 


stone. In the 
woods the frost 
flecks lie un- 


melted on the 
dark patches of 
ice; the trees 
shiver, rattling 
their few dead 
leaves. But hark! the chickadees are out! Down 
among the dried weeds by the wayside you can hear 
a lisping chirp, no louder than that of a grasshopper. 
Look! there are one, two, three little chickadees 
dressed all in drab, with odd little dashes of black 
on their heads and throats. 

See them dart about; they scratch among the 
stubble for grubs and eggs which other winter birds 
can not see; they peck at the stems and dry seed 
pods; they strip down the bark of the weeds that 
they may gather every sleeping insect. A poor din- 
ner? we should think so, but Chickadee never 
grumbles nor looks ‘‘grumpy.’’ Chickadee loves 
nuts; if you should crack a dozen nuts and strew 
them in a sunny path you would soon have rare sport 
watching the chickadees at feast. 


Winter Study of Birds’ Nests 


By Susie E. Kennedy. 


When the leaves have fallen from the trees, these 
pretty homes which all through the golden summer 
have been hidden from our prying eyes, are now 
plainly to be seen, and the owners are no longer near 
to try by many pretty devices to prevent us from 
looking at them. The architecture of bird’s nests 
is one of the most interesting of studies and one 
which may well be carried on in the late fall or even 
in winter. The following notes are intended merely 
as suggestions to which the teacher may add ques- 
tions as she sees fit: 

Nests which are found in one locality may not, 
perhaps, be found in anpther; but no doubt every state 
furnishes specimens more or less of the peculiar con- 
struction called pensile or semi-pensile nests, which, 
to my mind, are more interesting than any other. 
Among the daintiest of the latter class are the tiny 
baskets of the vireos; some in woodlands, sume in 
orchards, sometimes near a stream, but all marked 
by characteristics are called the vireo type. Not all 
the vireos are found in this locality—western Rhode 
Island —but we are certain of several, and few birds 
are more interesting or build nests which we care 
more to examine. But‘ alas, they are not kind to 
investigators, and hang their baskets so high that 
only by the aid of the-opera glass are we able to 
learn of what it is made. But even then we cannot 
see the inside, which many times is the prettiest 
part of the nest. But when the birds have left the 
nests we may perhaps be fortunate enough to obtain 
them by the help of a long ladder and a small boy. 

The Red-eyed is the most common of our vireos. 
Its nest may be found upon almost any kind of a 
tree, although the oak may be preferred. It is 
made of grasses, bark, lichens, and webs, lined with 
fine grass or hair. It is shaped like a cup and 



























fastened to forked twigs, laced back and forth to the 
branch so nicely that not even the winds of winter 
are likely to dislodge it for us. This is used as a 
type of all the vireos’ nest-building, although the 
White-eye’s nest is said to be much deeper, and made 
of nearly the same material, except that there are chips 
of wood taken from a woodpecker's excavations, 
fastened upon the outside. The author of ‘Bird 
Homes’’ speaks of this. I wish he had given us 
his conjecture for the reason. Was it for the pur- 
pose of adding strength to the structure, or merely 
for ornamentation? 

I think it was a warbling vireos’s nest that I dis- 
covered, one summer, attached to the topmost limb of 
a butternut tree near the house. It was the tiniest 
bird basket I had ever seen, but oh, so high! It is 
said that the White-eye’s nest is placed within a few 
feet of the ground, usually in a damp thicket. 1 
became greatly interested in a yellow-throated vireo 
in May of the past year. He alighted ona clove 
bush almost beneath the window where I was sitting 
and kindly kept still long enough to allow me to ex- 
amine him at leisure. If he had only been accommo- 
dating enough to have told me where he was planning 
to build his nest; But it is said to resemble the 
Red-eye’s, although the bird is much prettier, his 
lemon-yellow throat and brownish tail and wings set 
off with white, making a little beauty of him. 

These semi-pensile nests are much more daintily 
made than the real hanging baskets. That of the 
‘Baltimore oriole is perhaps as common as any =‘ This 
bird is not particular as to what kind of tree it places 
its nest in, but it is quite certain to be attached to 
the end of a twig so far away from the body of the 
tree that no marauding hands or claws shal! disturb 
it. A pair of orioles nested in a pear tree near the 
house where I lived for several years in succession. 
Of course I cannot say that it was the same pair, but 
they must have used the same nest, as only one was 
visible, and it was a small tree and consqeuently 
easily examined. The author of ‘‘Bird Homes’’ 
thus describes one of these nests: 

‘*The nest is so peculiar that it cannot be 
taken. It is pensile, or hanging, about six or seven 
inches deep, and is built of fine grasses, plant fibres, 
downy seeds, wool, cotton string, hairs and some- 
times strips of cloth; these are woven together so as 
to form a perfect bag, the sides of which are very 
thin. The nest is securely laced to small twigs, 
usually at the end of a branch.’’ Of the eggs he 
says, ‘‘ They are very pale gray, drab, or almost white, 
with a few strange, cabalistic scroll-like lines and 
blotches of a dark purplish brown; some of these 
lines are so light in color that they are hardly per- 
ceptible.’’ 

The orchard oriole is not common here, its breed- 
ing range being more southerly than that of his more 
conspicuous cousin. But his nest, whoever is fortun- 
ate enough to find it, is another pretty basket-like 
structure, made of grass freshly culled, and daintily 
woven. Only when the nest has served its purpose 
and hangs as a pretty crnament upon some apple or 
pear tree, may it be easily found; for then the 
grass is yellow with age and the green leaves which 
once so effectually hid it from view, have fallen to 
the ground. 

Now what would be more instructive, 
taining even, than a collection of bird’s nests gath- 
ered after the birds had left them? ‘The children 
will not be likely to know what they all are, but this 
ignorance will but stimulate inquiry, and becoming 
interested in these which they have examined at 
leisure, they will be likely to be on the lookout for 
their counterparts. This will lead to closer observa- 


mis- 
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tion, an interest in and knowledge of bird habits, 
and eventually to larger minds and kinder heurts. 

A great deal of Nature study must be planned for 
a year ahead, and the above plan, it seems to me, 
would, if well carried out, be a real help in the study 
of birds. 





The Beaver. 


Note: The lesson may be used in connection with the picture on 
pages twenty-eight and twenty-nine. 


WHAT IT LOOKS LIKE. 


This animal presents a rather thick-set appearance. 
Its length, including the tail, is about three feet and 
a half, and its head is bruad. The prevailing color 
is chestnut, although black and spotted ones are oc- 
casionally seen, also the kind described as albinos. 
The beaver is not as high as your pet terrier. Its 
eyes are small, nose obtuse, and ears short and 
rounded. 

THE LITTLE ARCHITECT. 


After an examinatiun of the wonderful little house 
or lodge constructed by this animal, we exclaim in 
wonder, ‘‘ What a little architect!’’ and the surround- 
ings ot the lodge, its many evidences of constructive 
skill, notably the dam which the beaver always erects 
with 
marvelous 


where the water is too low, causes us to say 
equal wonder and admiration, ‘‘What a 
engineer!’’ The dams are sometimes a few hundred 
yards in length and their shapes vary with the nature 
of the current. ‘The convex side is always toward 
the current, the stronger the current the greater 
is the The dams consist of sticks, 
routs, branches, stones, moss, grasses, mud and 
driftwood, and green willows most marvelously 
worked together in a homogeneous whole, and 
perfectly water-tight. Of course, the size of the 
dams varies with the locality. Every year the little 
settlement of make an examination of the 
dam, repair injuries and put over it a fresh coat of 
mud. This repairing and the adhering of driftwood 
and other matter that floats down the stream soon 
change the dam into a hedge with flowers and small 
shrubs growing on it. It is a curious and inter- 
esting sight on the shores of our northwestern lakes 
and rivers, to see on a summer evening a gang of 
two or three hundred beavers busily at work build- 
ing a dam. Beavers work only at night and it is 
wonderful how quickly the building progresses. 
Whenever it is necessary, the little architects build 
canals, perfect as to all details, even to the locks. 
In localities where there is danger of the water freez- 
ing, the animals dig a wide ditch all around the 
lodge, deep enough to prevent freezing to the bottom 
and in it holes are made so that the beavers can go 


convexity. 


beavers 


in and out. 
THE BEAVER’S HABITATION. 


Its house or lodge is built of the same materials 
as the dam. Very often quite a number of rooms 
are under the same roof, and the house consists of two 
stories, the upper being the dwelling place and the 
lower a storehouse for winter provisions. ‘The lat- 
ter is always under the water and it is here that the 
entrance to the house is situated. Sometimes a 
number of families occupy the same lodge, but never 
the same room, and each family has its own private 
The lodges generally measure seven feet 
from two to three feet 


entrance. 
on the interior, and are 
high. The walls are of great thickness. 
no communication between the rooms of the lodge. 
center of the 


There is 


The beaver sleeps near the wall, the 
room being empty. ‘The bed is composed of moss, 
grass and small twigs. 
warm, snug place, even during the coldest days of 
winter. ‘The external measurement of the lodge is 
much greater, the diameter being from eight to 
twenty feet, and the height from seven to eight feet. 
Year by year this structure increases in size, for as 
the winter approaches, the little architects cover it 
with a fresh plaster of mud. When building the 
lodge, the beavers form the framework by interlac- 
ing small branches. Little attention is paid to sys- 
tematic arrangement, dispatch being to all appear- ° 
ances the main object, the little builders always 
working with great haste, rearing a house iu a re- 
markably short time. Any unnecessary branches or 


‘he inside of the lodge isa 
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twigs which hang ott from the structure are cut off 
and thrown in with the rest of the building mate- 
rials. It is very interesting to watch them plastering 
the lodge. ‘They walk on their hind legs, using 
their tails as supports, carrying mud from the bot- 
tom of the water in their fore-paws, holding it 
as little children would hold a precious toy, pressed 
tight against their chests. Beavers are more at 
home in the water than on land. 


BEAVER BURROWS. 


Beavers use their lodges as winter homes, just as 
rich folks occupy their city houses in the winter and 
have other places for the summer. ‘This. aristocrat 
among animals dwells elsewhere during the warm 
season, always in the vicinity of his lodge, however. 
Fer this purpose the beaver constructs holes or bur- 
rows underground, where neither man nor his ene- 
mies can find him. The dams are built to effectually 
hide the burrows. Beavers eat in the. burrows, be- 
ing too cleanly in their habits to eat in their lodges, 
They also use their burrows as a place of refuge 
when their lodges are attacked. 


WHERE THE BEAVER IS FOUND. 


This animal is most abundant in the solitary parts 
of North America. Large numbers of beavers are 
also found in Norway and Siberia. In the rest of 
the world they are much scattered, but few being 
found in one place. The beavers of North America 
possess greater ingenuity and skill than those of other 
countries. They select, if possible, a situation for 
their dwelling not only near the water, but also near 
wovuded districts, so that they may find plenty of 
building material at hand and an abundant supply 
of food. Water with a swift current is preferred, 
the flow of the water assisting the cute little animals 
in transporting logs, twigs, etc., to the site of the 
building. Beavers are found as far south as the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 

Beavers are gregarious, that is, they travel and 
work together in large numbers, sometimes in com- 
panies of several hundred. During the warm sum- 
mer nights they work diligently, laying in a stock 
of supplies for winter use. Animals that travel prin- 
cipally at night are said to be nocturnal and beavers 
may be further described as aquatic in their habits, 
spending most of their time in the water. They 
have a great habit of flopping their tails and thus 
the notion has originated that they use them as 
plasterers use the trowel. Generally a few beavers 
dwell together under the same roof. The greatest 
enemy of this little animal is the wolverine, the 
beaver’s only protection being the thickness of the 
lodge walls and its ficetness in the water. An idea 
of the industrious habits of the beaver may be 
formed from the fact that in one night a beaver will 
plaster a thousand handfuls of mud over its lodge. 
But, although as a class so industrious, among them 
-—as among bees there are drones—we find individ- 
val beavers that are good-for-nothing lazy felluws. 
These latter, being always male without mates, have 
been nicknamed *‘ bachelor beavers’’ by hunters. All 
the rest of the hard working beaver community take 
a special delight in punishing them, biting and 
striking them at every opportunity, often going so 
far as to bite off their tails. These bachelor beavers 
are easily caught by hunters. Beavers are very 
social in their habits, dwelling together in commun- 
ities and doing their work side by side in, perfect 
harmony. When domesticated they become very 
affectionate and will follow a person about just asa 
dog does. They may even be taught to answer to 
a name. Even in a state of captivity their love of 
building asserts itself at every opportunity. When 
eating, these animals frequently sit on their 
haunches, holding the food in their fore-paws. They 
can also walk on the hind feet, with the aid of their 
tails. In Aprilor May the beaver family is in- 
creased by from two to seven baby beavers, which 
come into the world with their eyes wide open. 


THE BEAVER'S FOOD. 

The greater part of the food of this little builder 
is furnished by the bark of trees; birch, willow, and 
cotton-wood. Roots and aquatic plants are also well 
liked, especially the water-lily. 


In summer, berries, 


leaves, herbs and the root of the yellow water-lily 
are added to the bill of fare. When domesticated 
the beaver eats bread and milk, sugar, fruits, and rice 
with relish and shows its aristocratic taste- by a 
great fondness for plum pudding. 


VALUE OF THE BEAVER TO MAN. 


The flesh of the beaver is prized by many as a del- 
icacy, Canadians and Indians being particularly fond 
of this meat. No Indian feast day is considered a 
success without this favorite dish. The meat tastes 
somewhat like pork, but is more aromatic in flavor 
and very oily. Beaver skin is very valuable as an 
article of commerce. Good clothing is made of it. 
The fur is used in making hats, muffs, collars, and 
capes. In the early part of this century, the use of 
this fur was so extensive that over 200,000 beaver 
skins were exported annually. Today we do not ex- 
port so many because the supply has greatly fallen 
off. Beaver skins bring a high price at present. 
The fur is of two kinds; one being of long, coarse, 
glossy, smooth hair; the other—the undercoat— 
being fine, soft, compact andsilky. Beavers furnish 
a drug called castoreum. 


THE BEAVER’S TEETH. 


Like the rest of the rat family or rodents, this 
animal has been provided with good sharp, hard 
teeth with which to gnaw roots and trees. It has 
two cutting or incisor teeth and eight grinders or 
molars in each jaw, making in all a set of twenty 
teeth. The incisors have a chisel-like edge which 
is kept in its sharp condition and proper length by 
constantly gnawing hard substances. The enamel of 
the incisors is very durable and is of a bright orange 
color. 


THE TAIL. 


One of the characteristics of the beaver, and that 
which distinguishes it from all the rest of the rodent 
family, is the sharp and peculiar formation of the 
tail. It is oval and very broad, being horizontally 
flattened and covered with scales. It is about eleven 
inches in length. The animal makes use of this 
organ, both as a support when walking on its hind 
feet and as a rudder to direct its course when in the 
water, and also as a paddle. 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT BEAVERS. 


The beaver has five toes on each foot, those on 
the hind feet being webbed. The method of hunt- 
ing beavers is to catch them in traps, but the older 
animals are too wary for this and simply cover the 
trap with stones, mud and sticks. Beavers average 
from thirty to sixty pounds in weight, their weight 
depending somewhat upon the season in which they 
are caught. ‘They are fat and heavy in autumn, but 
there is a great decrease in size during the winter 
months. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The beaver may be classified in the following 
terms: vertebrate, mammal, quadruped, herbivo- 
rous, rodent, gregarious, fur-bearing. 


Outline for the Study of the 
Domestic Cat. 


By Elizabeth Carss. 


The following outline is intended as a guide for 
the teacher, and it can be adapted to suit varying 
conditions: 

It will be found of great advantage to havea 
good natured pet cat visit the classroom during the 
lessons, or, if the room is not crowded, the cat may 
stay for an entire morning. If it is impossible to 
have the cat, there should be a number of good 
pictures. The following list of addresses and books 
may be fvuund useful to those looking for such 
illustrative material: Perry Pictures Co., 76 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; George P. Brown & Co., 
Beverly, Mass.; Franz Haufstaengl, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; Mrs. Wilson’s books, entitled 
‘*Picture Study for the Elementary Grades;’* Rand, 
McNally & Co’s book entitled ‘‘ Animals from Life."’ 
It will be found useful also, to have a well prepared 
skull of a cat having both upper and lower jaws 
with teeth. There is no way in which family char- 





acteristics can better be shown to young children 
than by the arrangement and form of the teeth, and 
if the subject is properly presented, there is nothing 
that arouses keener interest. 

The subject is here divided into three parts: the 
first part aims to lead the child to careful observa- 
tion of animal ways and modes of expression; the 
second, to show the relation of structure to function: 
the third, to lead the children to recognize the char- 
acteristics of the cat in other members of the family. 
Leading questions are given under each heading and 
the teacher is expected to supply the developing 
questions from facts suggested. 


PART I. 


Characteristic Attitudes and Ex- 
pressions. 


1. Affection and pleasure. 

How does your cat show that she is pleased to see 
you? 

Recall the rubbing movements, the arched posi- 
tion of the back, the erect tail, the erect ear, the 
purring. 

2. Satisfaction and Contentment, 

How does the cat behave after a good meal? 

Recall the ‘‘licking of the chops,’’ licking the 
paw, cleaning the face and whiskers with the paw, 
cleaning the whole body with the tongue, closing the 
eyes in a contented way, sometimes lying down and 
alternately opening and closing the toes. 

3. Seizing of prey. 

How many children have seen a cat catch a mouse? 

Recall the position of the body, ,the position of 
the tail, the expression of the face and position of 
the claws and feet, the movement of the tip of the 
tail. Action of the body when the cat leaps for the 
mouse. How is the mouse seized? What does a 
cat do with the mouse after it is caught? 

(Do not emphasize the cruelty of the cat. Make 
it clear that though from our point of view the cat 
is cruel, that this is her natural way of getting 
food. Many of the movements just referred to may 
be seen when a cat is playing with something made 
to imitate a mouse, and pulled slowly along the 
floor. ) 

4. Terror and defence. 

What will a cat do when chased by a dog? 

If possible, she will climb a tree or fence to get out 
of the way. 

How is it a cat can climb while a dog cannot? 
How does a cat behave when chased into a corner by 
a dog? 

(There will probably be different answers accord- 
ing as the cat observed was simply terrified or re- 
turned the attack of the dog. ) 

Recall the raising of the hair over body and tail, 
the humping of the back, the flattening of ears, 
showing of teeth, hissing, spitting, and growling. 

5. Anger and defence. 

If a dog should attack a cat with kittens, how 
would she defend herself and them? 

Recall the use of open claws for striking. 

In what position is the body when the cat is about 
to slap her enemy? 

6. Care of the young. 

What will a cat usually do after her kittens have 
been discovered ? . 

She usually carries them away. 

How does the mother cat carry her little ones? 
How does she show her affection for them. 


PART II. 


General Appearance and Structure of 


the Body and Uses of the Separate 
Parts. 


1. Covering. 

Let the children describe the coat of the cat and 
compare it with that of the dog. Note the great 
cleanliness of the cat. 

2. Form of the body. 

What is the shape of the body? How does the 
body feel when you lift the cat? Let the children 
describe the body when the cat stretches hersel!, 
when she walks, when she jumps, and when she 
curls herself up fora nap. Is there any advantaye 
to the cut in having such a slender, limber body ? 

3. Limbs. 
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our joints at the elbow, knee and thigh? 


juring herself? 

4. Feet and toes. 

How much of the fvot does the cat use in walk- 
ing? Examine the foot. Notice the number and 
position “of the toes, the pads, the claws, the way 
the claws are moved. 

How is the cat able to walk so quietly? 
-advantage is this to her? 

5. Head. 

(a) Eyes. 

How is it that cats can go about at night and 
catch mice? Look at the cat’s eyes during the day. 
Describe.. If you should meet a cat in the dark, how 
would its eyes appear? 

Explain to the children the change in the form of 
pupil of the eye. 

(b) Nose. 

Has the cat very keen scent? Ask 
for examples to illustrate this. Notice 
the form of the nose. 

(c) Bristles. 

Look at a cat front view, and see 
whether the whiskers extend beyond 
the width of the body. Notice how 
the bristles are attached to the face. 
Who can think of what advantage the 
bristles are to the cat? " 

(d) Mouth—The tongue. 

Give a cat some milk and watch the 
movements of the tongue. Sometimes 
a cat will lick one’s hand. How does 
the tongue feel? Is it as long or lim- 
ber as that of the dog? Notice how 
the tongue is used in cleaning bones, 
in cleaning the body. 

6. The Teeth. 

(a) Canines. 

Which teeth do you notice first? 

The large canines are, of course, 
most prominent. Notice how the 
ones of the lower, slip by those of 
the upper jaw. Find the correspond- 
ing teeth in your own mouth. 

Why are they so large in the cat? 
Can you mention any other animals 
that have teeth like these? What 
kind of food do these animals live 
upun? How are these large teeth 
used ? 

(b) Incisors. 

What is the form of the teeth in 
the front of the mouth? How are 
they used? Compare with our front 
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Suggestions for Nature Les- 


sons from an Aquarium. 


By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph, D., author of 


‘*Nature Study in Elementary Schools.’’ Head of the 
Biological Laboratories in the Philadelphia 
Normal Schoo] for Girls. 


THE FISH. 


Without previous warning of your intention yive 
to each child a piece of paper and ask her to write a 
sentence giving the number of fins. Almost invar- 
dably they say five. Draw on the board a fish. 
Allow the children to reconsider their answers. 
Then send them to the aquarium that they may see 
the two pairs of paired fins. Teach them the names 
of the fins. The paired fins are respectively the arm 
and legs fins, and the others are called in turn the 
back, the tail, and the anal fins. 

Why are paired fins called arm fins and legs fins? 
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teeth. 

(c) Molars. 

How many large back teeth has the cat? Compare 
the shape of these with our own. Notice the sharp 
puint of the cat’s back teeth and the flat upper sur- 
faces of our molars. 

How does the cat use these back teeth? 
many teeth has the cat? 


¢ PART III. 


Recognition of Other Members of the 
Cat Family. 


How 


If possible, take the children for an excursion to 
the Zoological Garden to see living representatives 
6f the cat tribe. If distance and numbers of chil- 
dren make this impracticable, suggest to the chil- 
dren a visit to the ‘‘Zoo’’ with their parents, and 
ask them to be on the Jvokout for things that have 
been studied. Question the children after their 
visit. and have some good pictures to accompany 
these supp!ementary talks. 





World’s Events 


Costs subscribers to the Instructor just one fifth as 
much now as will be charged regularly after May Ist. 
You'can get it (until May 1st) three full years for 
sity cents, After May 1st $1.00 year. 
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February Blackboard Calendar. 


What else has the fish like ours (head, mouth, nos- 
trils, eyes)? What is the difference between a fish’s 
head and yours? 

Get from them in their own words the prognathism 
of the fish, or, better, that man ha3 a well-filled out 
brain case and a pronounced chin. Lect them realize 
the immense difference in intellect. character and 
will power that these differences indicate. Put on 
the board outlines of the heads of other vertebrates. 
Show the gradual development of the brain case from 
the fish through the reptiles, birds, and other mam- 
mals and man. Make them realize the unity as well 
as the diversity of structure. 

The remaining lessons should be of varying duration. 
Give them from time to time such questions as these: 

Of what use is the tail to the fish? 

Which fins are most used in swimming? 

Why does the fish open his mouth so continually 
when he is not eating? 

What else opens as frequently ? 

When they are ready with an answer, discuss the 
question with them. Whenever it is possible make 
the study comparative; e. g., How does the bird 
breathe; the frog; ourselves? Do not fall into the 
grave error of comparing with animals of which they 
know nothing. 


TADPOLES. 


Frog tadpoles caught in the autumn are likely to 
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Feel the place where the limbs are joined to the 
body. ' Explain to the children what is meant by a 
joint. How do the joints of the cat compare with 
How is 
it that the cat can jump from a height without in- 


remain tadpoles all winter. They eat vegetable food 
at this time, and are exceptionaily hardy. 

Is the tadpole a fish? Why? These two questions 
are all that the teacher needs to ask on the subject. 
For so far as appearances go there are good argu- 
ments on both sides—and the mental discipline in- 
volved in weighing the evidence and settling the 
question is very valuable. Require the children to 
State sharply and clearly the resemblances and 
differences. . 

If the children have already witnessed the meta- 
morphosis of the tadpole, review the facts with a 
board drawing. An excellent model for this may be 
found iu Johonrot’s *‘ Wings and Fins.’’ 

The followirg facts with reference to tadpoles 
may be unknown to some teachers: 

The tadpole is the larval form of a toad or frog. 
The toad tadpole is black, much smaller, and develops 
more quickly into the adult form than does the 
frog tadpole. 

The eggs of the-toad occur in strings; those of the 
frog in irregular masses, Bath are gel- 
atinous, with dark central embryos, and 
are deposited in water by the muther. 

The young tadpole is a tiny fish- 
like creature with rudiments of gills 
and two head disks for clinging to 
plants. Later are developed external 
gills. At last a fold of skin grows 
over these gills, leaving only a small 
opening on the left hand side. In 
the meantime the eyes, the nose (two 
nostrils in front of the eyes), the ears 
(circular patches back of the eyes), 
become distinct. This is the tadpole 
of the schoolroom. 

In the spring the hind legs first 
become visible. With the growth of 
the legs, the tail shortens, the mouth 
elongates, the lip disappears, teeth 
develop in the upper jaw and on the 
roof of the mouth. It is now a frog. 


SNAILS. 


Even the smallest snails show 
plainly a suft body protected with a 
shell. From the head region project 
the tentacles with their basal eye spots, 
The foot, and either the mouth or 
the proboscis, as the case may be, are 
also very obvious. Some of the snails, 
when they withdraw into the shell. 
close the aperture tightly with a plate, 
commonly called the operculum, or 
the little door. 

Teach the children to observe these 
facts by well directed questions, such as: 
How does the snail move? What 
does he eat? How? What does he do 
when he is frightened? Why? Of what 
use to it are its feelers? How many of the snails 
have doors to their houses? Which snails come to 
the top of the water, those with doors or those with- 
out? Why do they come to the top? How do 
the other snails get their air? 

Distribute empty snail shells. Let the children 
notice that the apex is in many cases worn off. 
When once the brown skin is broken, then the lime 
carbonate of the shell begins to disintegrate in the 
water, so that often the tip has almost disappeared. 

All snail shells show lines of growth parallel with 
the mouth, but they are much more evident in the 
larger forms. The shell of a sea snail, the common 
conch, is particularly useful in teaching these. 
When they see and understand the story so obviously 
told by these lines in the conch, they will delight in 
tracing it out in the pond snail. 

In the spring, look for snail's eggs on the plants 
or on the sides of the aquarium. These are white 
and imbedded in a mass of transparent jelly. With 
an ordinary hand lens the child can see the little 
shelled animal within. Some snails bring forth 
their young alive. The offspring closely resemble 
the mother in color and shape, and may be best seen 
by keeping the snails in a small jar of clear water 
with enough free plants to oxygenate it. ‘The large 
brown banded snail called Paludina, so frequently 
sold at aquarium supply stores, is especially usetul for 
this observation. 
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February Lessons. 


By Bella Geisse. 


Topics for Study and Conversation. 


The New Month: Its name, length, the season to 
which it belongs, the weather, holidays. 

The South: Our southern states,—their climate, 
plants, and fruit, (cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
oranges, ) animals. Customs and work of the South. 
The Far South,—its animal life, (lion, parrot, mon- 
key, elephant, etc.) Stories from Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle 
Books’’ and ‘‘ Just So Stories.’’ 

Cotton: Study of whole plant, its size, manner of 
growth, parts of plant, where grown. Cotton pick- 
ing. Cotton gin and its use. ‘Things made from 
cotton. 

Sugar-cane: (Plant compared with corn.) Parts 
of plant, characteristics of parts. 
How sugar is made. Properties 
of sugar. 

Negro: His African home. 
(Tell the story in Jane Andrews’ 
‘*Seven Little Sisters who Live on 
the Round Ball that Floats in the 
Air.’’) The bringing of the negro 
to this country. Slavery. Free- 
dom granted. Stories of the Civil 
war. 

Lincoln: Boyhood, his struggles 
for education. Manhood. Presi- 
dént. 

Dickens: ¥or the older children 
something of his life. Many 
stories from Dickens may be 
adapted for school use, with older 
classes at least, thus awakening an 
interest in lasting literature. 

Pigeon: Habits of the bird. 
As a mail carrier. Associated 
with St. Valentine’s Day. 

The Postman: \n connection with Valentine's Day. 

St. Valentine:— 

Soldiers:— 

George Washington: Boyhood, young manhood. 
Washington the soldier and president. (‘‘In the 
Story Hour,’’ by K. D. Wiggin.) 

Stories of the Revolution: Especially those that 
tell of the courage of women and children. 

Our Nation: Ways in which it provides for our 
velfare in times of war and in peace: light houses, 
buoys, life saving stations, armies to defend us, 
police, fire departments, post office service, good 
laws, etc. 

National Emblems: The flag, the eagle. 

Henry W. Longfellow: With the younger chil- 
dren study one poem. Make the older ones 
acquainted with several. 

James Russell Lowell: His poetry rather than 
his life. 

Central Thought for the Month: 
or hero;——courage, honor, patriotism. 

Throitigh historic tales, hulding up as they do 
heroic ideals, the recognition of what is good should 
be awakened in the child, and his desire to be good 
should be strengthened and developed. 

With the little children we cannot hope, nor 
should we attempt, to give much instruction in 
history or in the lives of the men whose birthdays 
are celebrated in the schoolroom. The kind of 


The knight 


courage that means self-sacrifice for education’s sake 
cannot be appreciated by young children. 


There 
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is little in the life of either Lincoln or Washington 


that appeals to them. But if we raise their stand- 
ard of courage (through story and poem) or kindle 
their love of country (through patriotic songs) we 
are giving them a higher good. 

Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘‘ Book of Golden Deeds’’ is, 
so far as I know, the best collection of stories of this 
class. Andrew Lang’s ‘‘Blue Poetry Book’’ has 
many thrilling war ballads. 


List of Stories 


ILLUSTRATING HOW ONE MAN’S COURAGE 
HAS SAVED MANY. 


Horatius Cocles at the Bridge, p. 21 (Macaulay’s 
ballad), The Brave Norseman on Stanford Bridge, 
p. 26; Robert Bruce braving one thousand High- 
landers, p. 27; Story of Chevalier d’ Assas, p. 29:— 
Book of Golden Deeds. 
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DESIGN FOR FEBRUARY BOOK COVER. 


GENTLENESS, KINDNESS, COURTESY OF BRAVE 
MEN. 

(A thought to be specially emphasized in boy’s 
classes. ) 

Knight Stories. Sedric, Miss Harrison. Boy's 
King Arthur, Stdncy Lanier. How Robert Bruce 
helped a poor washer-woman, p. 29; Stories of 
Viscount de Turenne p. 272; Lincoln’s kindness to 
animals;— ook of Golden Deeds. 


SELF SACRIFICE. 


(‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.’’) 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Draught of Water, p. 19; 
Alexander of Macedon, p. 17; Story of William 
Ingram, p. 9; A Poor American Soldier, p. 8; Story 
of a Russian Servant, p. 6; Dr. Hay in the Indian 
Mutiny, p. 7; Hessian Soldiers in Retreat, p. 274: 
—Book of Golden Deeds. Tyr and the Feuris 
Wolf. (‘‘The Binding of the Wolf’’) in Hamilton 
Mabie’s Norse Stories. | 


BRAVERY, COURAGE, STRENGTH. 


Labors of Hercules; Perseus and Andromeda; 
Theseus and Ariadne; Adventures of Ulysses; Bel- 
lerophon and Pegasus—Bud/finch Greek Mythology. 
David and Goliath. St. George and the Dragon. 
Messenger from Marathon. A Legend of _ Brigenz., 
Procter's Poems, Jeanne d’Arc. The Story of 
King Arthur, Howard Pyle (A serial commenced in 
St. Nicholas, November 1902.) A Story of Some 
Knights—S¢. Nicholas, Vol. 1. 





STORIES OF THE REVOLUTION, _ 
Paul Revere’s Ride, | (Longfellow’s Poem); 
Stories of Putnam; Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware ;' Lydia/Darrah; Sergeant Jasper: —JZoys of '76, 
C. C. Coffin. 


BRAVE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Grace Darling, Book of Golden Deeds, p. 433. 
Elizabeth Zane. Little Hero of Haarlem, Jn ‘he 
Child World. Keeper of the Light, to be adapted 
from Van Dyke's Ruling Passion. Story of Arthur 
Check, p. 445; Francois Marie Rochebeaucour, p. 
446; The Brave Scotch Girl, p. 446:— Book of 
Golden Deeds. 

Stories of courage shown in animals may be added 
to these lists. Many about brave dogs may be found 
in ‘‘Our Devoted Friend, the Dog’’ by S. K. Bolton. 


READING FOR THE TEACHER. 


In ‘‘ Kindergarten Principles and Practice’’ by Kate 
D. Wiggin and Nora A. Smith, the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Patriotism.’’ In ‘‘Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries of Froebel’s Motherplay,’’ by Miss Blow, 
‘‘The Knights and the Good Child,’’ ‘‘The Knights 
and the Bad Child,’’ ‘‘The Knights and the 
Mother.’’ 

Let the children design an appropriate cover and 
oind the sheets of their written exercises into a 
February Book. A shield, laurel wreath, palm 
branches, or a group of tents would be both pretty 
and suitable for decoration of the cover. 


Poem for February—Paul Revere’s 
Ride. 


Read the whole poem to the 
children: it is a story in verse 
and should be presented entire. 
Draw from them some expression 
as to whether they like it and why, 
the subject of the poem, etc. 
Then separate it into its several 
different pictures. With older 
children the use of the map will 
be anaid; and even with the little 
folks, a simple blackboard sketch 
or the sand table will add to, 
rather than detract from, the en- 
joyment of the lesson. With toy 
soldiers, the poem may be drama- 
tized on the sand table. 

First Picture: Who can tell me 
about the first picture in our 
poem? It is a picture uf how 
many people? Who are they? 
Tell me the name of one. What 
are they doing? What are they 
talking about? In what town did these two friends 
meet? How long ago was it? Who is the speaker 
in our first picture? Can you tell me what he says? 
What was it he asked his friend todo? Where was 
the signal to be hung? Would you like to see a 
picture of the Old North Church? Show me in the 
picture where the signal light was to be hung. If 
the enemy marched by land, how many lanterns were 
there to be? If by sea, how many? What did Paul 
Revere promise to do? Why did he wish to give 
the alarm to the ‘‘country folk?’’ 

Second Picture: How many people in the second 
picture? Who is that one’ man? What is he 
doing? What is meant by ‘‘with muffled oar?"’ 
Why did he wish his going off in the boat to be 
unnoticed? Show on the map where he went. 

Third Picture: A picture of what? Show me on 
the blackboard how the moon would look just as it 
‘‘rose over the bay.’’ Tell me all that you can 
about a man-of-war. (This makes a good subject 
for an illustrative drawing. ) 

Fourth Picture: A picture of whom? What is he 
doing? What does he hear? Where are the 
soldiers marching to? What soldiers are they? 

Fifth Picture: What is Paul Revere’s: friend 
doing now? How did he get up into the belfry 
chamber? What did he frighten? What were the 
pigeons doing up there? Ilow high did he go? 
What did he stop to do? 

Sixth Picture: Describe the picture he saw from 
the window. 

Seventh Picture: Do you remember where Paul 
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Revere had gone? Tell me what he is doing now? 
Why is he impatient? What is he watching? 
Why? What does he see? What does he do when 
he sees the first light? Does herideright oft? Why 
not? When the second light appears, what does he 
know? What had been the agreement? 

Eighth Picture: As soon as Paul Revere saw the 
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top of the fold, a half heart, as in Fig. 1. Openand 
lay the heart flat upon water color or drawing paper; 
and, with sharp pencil, draw lightly around it, giving 
6 of Fig. 2. 
out, following the heavy line of illustration. 
The teacher of little children will have to do this 
much for her class, giving them the completed Fig. 
2. But older children may do it all for themselves. 

With water color have both sides tinted, letting 
each child choose his own color. The first side must 
be perfectly dry before tinting the second. When 
both sides are dry, have the child. write ‘‘To my 
Valentine’ or ‘‘With my love,’’ on 6. Use great 
care about writing and artistic arrangement of 
words. 

‘Turn the written side down. 
half of c back upon itself. Fold a upon 4. Fold 
half of aback upon itself. The dotted lines in‘the 
illustrations show the folds. This gives Fig. 3. 
With punch, cut holes as in illustration and tie with 
narrow white ribbon. If when cumpleted the heart 
is about 2 in. by 2% in., it makes a dainty 
book-marker. 

The valentine may take the form of a little folder 
with a bright red heart (water colur or cut from 
paper,) upon the cover, with or without an arrow 
piercing it. Inside the folder an appropriate quota- 
tion should be written with care, with a colored 
initial, A book mark with the heart surrounded by 
a ring for friendship and good faith, would be another 
simple token. 

Fig. 7 isasimple valentine for the very little 


Foldc upon 4. Fold 


folks. Start with a large piece of paper, not neces- 
sarily a square, Fig. 4. Fold a—é upon c—d giv- 
ing, Fig. 5. Fold /—A upon e—g, giving Fig. 6. 


1—2 and 2—3 are folds, 3—4 and 4—-1 are the open 

‘edges. Commence on or near corner 1, and cut a—é. 
Cut from c tod. Open, giving Fig. 7. Tint the 
outer heart and write a verse on the inside. 












































To make Fig. 9 start with a square. Fold down 
two lights, what happened? Whattime @ t- 
was it ‘‘when he crossed the bridge 
into Medford town?’’ Who can make 
a picture of the village clock and show 
me how the hands were pointing? 
Tell me two things that he heard? One 
thing that he felt. What time was it c¢ 4 
‘‘when he galloped into Lexington?’’ Fis & 
Can you make a picture of a clock that 
says one o’clock? ‘I'ell me twothings ¢ g 
that he saw. What was the next town 
he came to? What time was it then? 
What did he hear? What did he feel? 9 A 
Ninth Picture: Of what is it a picture? Figs 

Which won, the British Regulars or 
the farmers? If Paul Revere had : 
not taken that midnight ride what would have the centre, giving an oblong, Fig. 8. Cut follow 
happened? How many would like to shout a loud ing the outline ¥ indicated 
hurrah for Paul Revere? on Fig. 8& Tint with © 

The poem admits of dramatizing in the classroom, water color, using shades of 
and even if done in the crudest way it will be hugely yellow, red, blue, or violet. Jon 
enjoyed by the children. Keep the tone dark near the May 

body, growing lighter toward 
PICTURES TO BE USED IN ILLUSTRATION. the edge of wings. The older 1qo% 


Perry Picture No. 


Christ Church (Old North Church) 1357 
Lexington Green 1362 
Battle of Lexington 1363 
Paul Revere 114 
Paul Revere’s House, Boston 1398. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VALENTINES. 


Take a square of ordinary stiff paper, fold it down 
the middle and cut free hand, beginning near the 

















children may attempt the 
characteristic spots and mark- 
ings of the butterfly and moth. 
Use black or brown for the 
body. 














The Use of Topical Out- 


lines in Composition. 


By Susan Adele Lathrop, Horace Mann School, New York. 


Training in the fundamental principles of order, 
proportion, unity, and clearness should begin with a 
child’s first written work. Oral as well as written 
statements of general topics may be used asa guide 
in reproduction and construction. The function of 
the topical outline is to aid in the logical develop- 
ment of the theme, the orderly arrangement of the 
parts of the whole composition, and in the establish- 
ment of unity and cuherence. But effective compo- 
sition aims also at freedom, ease, and spontaneity, 


Repeat this for a and ¢ of Fig. 2. Cut’ 
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and there is. great danger in sacrificing these to 
definiteness and rigidity of ferm in too great adher- 
ence to an arbitrary plan. An outline should’ be a 
support, not a fetter. 

Topical recitations, topical reviews, topical ques- 
tions, strengthen the habit of logical and coherent 
thinking. The making of outlines from stories, 
poems, books, chapters, lessons, etc., either in prep- 
aration or review of a lesson, even when further 
elaboration is not required, is exceedingly valuable 
as an exercise and iest of the analytic power of the 
individual. 

A few examples of topical outlines made by chil- 
dren between ten and thirteen years of age are here 
submitted in evidence of what may be done under 
average conditions. 

I. (a) First steps in outlining. Preparation of les- 
son on Browning's ‘‘The Incident of the French 
Camp.’’ 1. Introduction. 2. Napoleon and the boy. 
3. The boy's death. 

(b) Same outline revised and elaborated after 
completing the study of the poem (used later in 
composition) ‘‘The Incident of the French Camp.’’ 
1. Introduction; time and place of the event. 2. 
Characters. 

1. Napoleon. 

1. His appearance 

2. His thoughts. 
1. The boy. 

1. His arrival. 

2. His appearance. 

3. His message. 

111. How the message was received. 

Iv, Climax. 

II. Study of a history lesson. 
chapter. (Preparation for revitation. ) 

(a) ‘‘The Barbarians.’’ 1. Who they were. 2. 
Where they came from. 3. How they lived. 

(b) ‘Topical questions for review. ‘‘ The Barbar- 


Analysis of a 


ians.’’ 1. Who were the ‘‘barbarians?’’ 2. Where 
did they come frum? 3. What were 
the principal tribes? 4. Where did each 
one live? 5. What kind of homes did 
they have? 6. How did they get their 
living? 7. What were their occupa- 
tions? 8. How did they amuse them- 
selves? 9. What sort of government 
had they? 10. Howdid they elect a 
war chief? 11. What did he have todo? 
(c) Outline expanded and used in com- 
position. ‘‘The Barbarians.’’ 1. Their 
home. 2. The principal tribes. 3. 
Fig % lag manner of living: (1) Houses. 
(2) Foud. (3) Occupation. (4) Amuse- 
ments. (5) Government. 
III. Outlines for composition from lit- 
erature work: ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.'’ Subject chosen: *‘Ichabod's Last Party."’ 


1. The Merrymaking. (1) Invitation. Peace and 
manner in which it was received. 

2. Ichabod’s preparations. (1) Close of school. 
(2) Dressing. (3) Horse. 

3. Ride to the party. 

4. Entertainment. 
(3) Story telling. 

5. The ride home. (1) Ichabod's feeling at the 
start. (2) His adventures. 

6. Ichabod's disappearance. (1) How it affected 
the people. Hans Van Ripper; the village women; 
Brom Bones and Katrina.—/From New York Teach- 
ers’ Monographs. 


(1) Dinner. (2) Dancing. 





Improve Idle Hours. 


During the months of February, March and April we 
want a thorough canvass made of every community in 
America for World’s Events. On May tst its subscrip- 
tion price increases to $1.00 a year, and anyone bringing 
the journal to the attention of friends inthe meantime 
can easily secure a large number of subscribers at the 
present rate of 50c a year, three years for $1.00. 
Send for supply of sample copies, list of premiums given 
as areward for securing subscribers, etc. You will be 
surprised to see how easily a large club can be secured. 
Liberal cash commissions paid to those working regularly. 
A large number of calls can be made, and fine results ac- 
complished by merely improving your idle hours, Satur- 
days, etc. 











The League of Honor. 


‘‘Deeds, Not Words.”’ 
By Elisabeth Carlisle. 


Z There was an undercurrent of excitement and 
interest in the other four sections of Department A, 
sixth grammar grade students, when it became 
known that the forty-two boys of A-2 had organized 
a League of Honor, with the aspiration and determi- 
nation to lead the department during the term in 
scholarship and deportment. 

The plan evolved itself from a mere suggestion, 
since it was designed to have the organization and 
its membership, if at all, purely voluntary on the 















sent in so far as possible their own conception of 


term, are being prepared to enter upon their regular 
High School course, and it is in this department that 
acceptable High School students must be fashioned 
from the composite classes sent up from the lower 
schools. It is a critical period in the student’s 
life, and a crucial test of the teacher's ability to 
impart that ‘‘intangible something not found in 
bogks.’’ The program of study includes advanced 
arithmetic and grammar, English history, English, 
spelling, vocal music, penmanship, mechanical draw- 
ing and manual training in the wood-shop. It is 
entirely departmental so that each section is responsi- 
ble in work and discipline to six teachers besides the 
one in whose room it is registered, as well as for the 
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was well worth the extra effort it may have cost 
always to remember that they were ‘‘A-2’s;’’ the 
standard maintained uniform throughout the term 
was not equalled by any other cldss in the school. 
The sentiment created of high credit work was 
another invaluable outcome of the League spirit. 
The Board of Public Education, with the February 
term 1903, increased the scholarship standing to 
eighty-five per centum in all branches except one, in 
which an average of. seventy-five per centum was 
allowed. There was much opposition and disap- 
proval expressed by a number of the patrons and 
teachers and by a few members of the Board itself, 
who felt that the requirements were too high; the 
wave of subsequent discussion prop and con proved 


part of the boys, and in order that it might repre- Suggestions for February Language Work. disquieting to the students who interpreted a 


lower numerical mark to mean less work upon 
















school spirit, beyond the first casual ‘‘ Boys would 
you like to form an Honor League?’’ nothing in 
detail was said upon the subject. 

The boys quietly discussed the project among 
themselves before school and during the noon 
recess, with the result that a meeting was held 
after school hours, in the following week, and 
organization effected. Every member of the class 
was prepared to encourage the movement and to 
uphold enthusiastically the stand for leadership 
that had been assumed. 

The object of the League as summarized from 
the various ideas presented, was outlined in the 
following pledge: 


ww 





Arante of ow cowntny, 


their part. Believing that conditions having 
arisen, must be met, the writer lost no opportun- 
ity to talk high credit work, not for the sake of 
the mark, but for power to do and to see things. 
The extra effort made and the fact that the boys 
were striving to du well, was of the highest ethi- 
cal value. During the month of February the 
League lost three-members,—one removed from 
the city, and two went to work—and of the thirty- 
nine who remained, thirty were exempt in June 
in all branches, from final examination; the re- 
maining nine had fallen below the required stand- 
ard in one or more branches and were compelled 
to be examined for seventy-five per centum. In 





1. I promise to be loyal in word and 
deed to my Principal, my teachers, my 
classmates and my school. I will con- 
duct myself at all times as a gentleman 
and refrain from doing anything that 
will bring discredit upon myself or room. 

2. I will endeavor to ¢onduct myself 
in all my classes with self respect, be 
upright and honest anda credit to my 
parents, 


To this, thirty-eight boys placed their names. 
Three of the boys were loyal to the movement but 
they did not care to sign the pledge; the fourth 
boy who at first opposed putting his name to it, 
at the end of a few weeks asked that he might do 
so, and for him it proved a restraining influence 
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September, thirty-two of the League returned to 
school, and were promoted to the junior year, 
High School; their work continues to be. satis- 
factory, while their spirit and attitude toward the 
work are a pleasure to their, teachers, as they 
were to those who taught them last term. The 
standard of work has been lowered to eighty per 
centum, with above ninety, the Honor Grade or 
red star boys. One of the League presidents for 
October brought seven red stars to his credit. 

The personal intercourse and friendly social re- 
lations of the boys with each other; their inter- 
ested, kind and courteous manner toward their 
teachers, and their genyine loyalty to ‘*A-2,’’ 
made the term indeed a happy one for all who 
came in contact with them. The school spirit 
manifested itself in loyalty also to the various in- 





of incalculable value, 

The plan of organization was extremely simple. 
The leaders of the class, Nos. 1 and 2, selected in 
the manual training shop according to their 
height, were fortunately two of the must popular 
and trustworthy boys, and they were unanimously 
elected class-presidents, at first for a month, and 
at the second election for the rest of the term. 
The class was to be self-governing, to the extent 
that it was able to merit this. It was the duty 
of the presidents to keep a watchful eye upon the 
class, and to hold the boys to the standard they 
had set for themselves. Lapses that were of a 
very serious nature and beyond the control of the 
presidents were to be reported after three warn- 
ings, to the teacher for further action. This, 
however, was not necessary in a single instance, 
due in no small degree to the personality of the 
leaders atid the confidence and respect the boys 
had for them. 

Fifteen minutes every Thursday morning was 
devoted to the League, The presidents alternate- 
ly reported for the preceding week, and while the 
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terests of the school—the athletic association, etc., 
aud at the annual Spring sports in the relay race, 
the only event open to Department A, one of the 
A-2’s captured the medal. “'ne desire to excel in 
everything, prevailed. There were occasional dark 
days, for instance when the girls of the A-3 out- 
stripped the boys of A-2 in spelling, and occas- 
ional lapses of discipline, but a heart-to-heart 
conference set matters speedily right. 

To summarize, the practical value of the League 
was felt in the good attendance, high credit work 
and excellent discipline which were maintained 
with the least possible effort upon the part of the 
teachers. Leadership appeals strongly to a boy; 
join to this the desire to live up to their highest 
possibilities, and there is aroused in any class of 
boys, the most effective aid to school manage 
ment, and order and discipline will take care of 
itself. Given opportunities to test their self- 
control, and stimulated by the friendly rivalry of 
the other sections, the League ‘of Honor fully 
justified the confidence placed in it, and it will be 
a source of pleasant memory always not only to its 



















slightest deviation from the ‘‘A-2 standard’’ was 


began with words of commendation for improve- 
ment in individual or class-work in any department, 
and an appeal to do better each succeeding week. 

In order that they might be distinguished further, 
the League adopted a small button, cherry and white, 
the school colors, having modestly printed within a 
triangle outlined in white, ‘‘A-2,’’ and it was avery 
happy morning, when arrayed in them for the first 
time, the boys went to the English class. The line 
moved with added precision, and upon each face was 
a look of happiness and satisfaction! The question 
as to the practical results of the League naturally 
suggests itself to those who are interested in efficient 
aids to good government. The eighth-year pupils 
of which this sixth Grammar grade is the concluding 





é i “ ? ‘ ihe NOTE:—Small pictures suitable for this work can be obtained from 
scored in no uncertain tones, the reports always Perry Picture Co., Walden, Mass., or from G. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass. 


order in the corridurs in passing to and from class- 
rooms, shop or lunch room and in the auditorium 


upon occasions when tbe thousand students of the 
school are assembled. It is of primal importance 
that the buys in the preparatory grades be well 
grounded in manly deportment, self-control and 
frankness of manner, and in fostering and furthering 
this idea, the League rendered possibly its greatest 


service to its members and to the schocl at large. 


The conduct of the A-2’s was a worthy example for 
even the senior classes. To receive a smile or word 


of approval from principal or from various teachers, 


as their line moved with military precision, especi- 


ally to the lunchroom from second floor to basement, 


members, but to the school to whose interests it 
was ever loyal. 





Lincoln’s Epigrams. 


1. Let none falter whv thinks he is right. 

2. Come what will, I will keep my faith with 
friend and foe. 

3. There is no grievance that is a fit object of 
redress by mob law. 

4. No man is good enough to govern another man 
without that other’s consent. 

5. I believe this Government cannot permanently 
endure half slave and half free. 

6. Gold is good in its place; but living, brave 
and patriotic men are better than gold, 
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marked that it Christ were, indeed, the true light he 
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Number 19. 





Draw this picture. 


Write an original story about it. 


” 





Picture Story Card. . 


Write sentences about it, using these words: 


February shelling nice 
Harold hot crisp 
Grace ; fire papa 
popping white mamma 
corn big grandma 
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NOTE: This picture and lesson may be copied on the blackboard to be given to the class, or the card may be cut out and pasted on cardboard to be placed direct in the pupil’s hands, 


For St. Valentine’s Day. 


By Virginia Baker. 


For the little ones, cut small hearts from stiff 
cardboard. Let the tots place these patterns upon 
slates ur paper and mark around theedges. If paper 
is used they may cut several hearts which may be 
used as the base of a number lesson. The teacher 
may draw a number of hearts upon the blackboard 
and, in each, write or print a word from the primer. 


The babies will be delighted with a ‘‘ valentine read- ° 


ing lesson."’ 

Older children may construct larger hearts. On 
these appropriate mottoes, as ‘‘Be punctual,’’ ‘‘Be 
kind,’’ etc., may be written, and the hearts may be 
decorated with bows of narrow ribbon. Each child 
may select a heart, and adopt the motto inscribed 
upon it for his own during the term. 

The painting class in the grammar grades will be 
able to design an infinite variety of dainty valen- 
tines from tinted paper or board. Paint upon one 
side sprays of flowers, doves, etc. Write upon the 
other side suitable poetical selections. Decorate 
with ribbon bows. 

Give the spelling class, if you are old-fashioned 
enough to have that excellent institution in your 
school, a *‘test’’ upon St. Valentine’s Day. A list 
of suitable words may be selected from ‘‘Stories of 
St. Valentine,’’ given below. The language class 
may.also make use of the stories in various ways. 
Simple ‘‘reproduction stories’’ may be written, sen- 
tences constructed, analyzed, diagrammed and parsed. 
Lists of nouns, verbs, etc., may also be prepared. 

The physiology class may take up or review the 
study of the human heart. I am sure the wide 
awake teacher will secure a good recitation upon St. 
Valentine’s Day. 

Ask the history class to prepare a list of men and 
women noted for their greatness of heart. Also a 
list of men and women noted for their heartlessness. 
Lead them to draw comparisons. 

‘The geography class will be interested in finding 
facts about Italy and France, the countries in which 
the two saints named Valentine resided. 

Advanced pupils will enjoy looking up quotations 
relating to St. Valentine's Day. 


Stories of St. Valentine. 


There are two saints by the name of Valentine, 
and the memory of buth is honored upon February 14. 
One of these was a priest of Rome who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of the emperor Claudius, A. 
D. 270. A wonderful miracle is ascribed to him. 
It is said that, in the year 268, he was brought be- 
fore Asterius, the Roman judge, to be examined and 
punished for preaching Christianity. When he 
entered the presence of the judge, he called upon 
Christ, the true light of the world, to give him light 
as to what defence he should make. Asterius re- 





would desire a manifestation of his power. ‘'‘I 
have,’’ he said, ‘‘a daughter afflicted with blindness. 
If you can, by the power of Christ, give light to 
her eyes, I will embrace your faith.'’ The maiden 
was brought to St. Valentine who placed his hands 
upon her, and called upon Christ to lighten the dark- 
ness that enshrouded her visiou. Before he finished 
speaking the damsel’s sight was restured. There- 
upon, Asterius and his entire household, numbering 
forty-six souls, were immediately baptized by the 
saint. 

This St. Valentine was beaten with clubs and then 
beheaded, Feb. 14, 270. Pope Julius built a church 
in his honor, near Ponte Mole, which gave its name 
to the gate Porta St. Valentine, called by the ancient 
Romans, Porta Flaminina, and now known as Porta 
del Popolo. 

The other St. Valentine was once bishop of Terni. 
He also performed a noted miracle, but one of a very 
different nature from that worked by his Roman 
namesake, Inthe twelfth century, the peninsula 
of Jumieges was over run with rats. In despair the 
inhabitants called upon St. Valentine to rid them of 
the pest. The saint harkened to their prayer and 
drove the vermin into the Seine river, where they 
perished miserably. Tourists are still shown the 
path taken by the rats to the river and the very spot 
where they plunged intu the water. The former is 
called the *‘ Rats’ Rtn,’’ the latter, the ‘* Rats’ 
Hole.’’ 

The customs observed upon St. Vaientine’s Day 
are said to have been borrowed from heathen prac- 
tices connected with the worship of Juno, in whose 
honor the Romans celebrated a festival on February 
15. The Roman Catholic clergy, finding themselves 
unable to wholly suppress these pagan rites, substi- 
tuted the feast of St. Valentine for that of the god- 
dess, and thus, by pure accident, St. Valentine be- 
came the patron of sweethearts. Some authorities 
declare that the name Valentine is derived from the 
word galaniine, meaning a lover, a dangler, and 
that his name caused St. Valentine to be selected 
as the guardian of lovers, but in all probability he 
was chosen because the day devoted to his memory 
preceded, so closely, the day sacred to the worship 
of Juno. 

The custom of selecting a valentine upon February 
14, is an ancient one. It was very popular among 
the upper classes of Europe during the fifteenth 
century. A maiden was often one man's valentine 
while having, for her own valentine, quite another 
inidvidual. Bachelors were said to be more apt to 
remain constant to the lady who fell to their lot, 
than to the one to whose lot they fell thuugh occas- 
ionally, the case was reversed. One remained a per- 
son’s valentine for atwelvemonth. Valentine gifts 
were often exchanged. 

With the advent of the postal system came the 
custom of sending valentines by mail. Comic val- 
entines are of comparatively recent date. The man- 
ufacture of valentines is, now, quite an important 
industry. 


The Teaching of History. 


By Sherman Williams, Author of William’s Choice Literature 


When one remembers that what people think of 
the world, which largely influences their own actions, 
depends upon what they know of it, he feels still 
more to regret that the teaching of history is not 
more effective; that our boys and girls leave school 
and go out into the world with little knowledge of 
history, and still less love for historic reading. It 
does not seem as if this need to be true. I[t must be 
that something is wrong, either in plan or purpose. 

The primary object should not be to have the pu- 
pils acquire a great number of historical facts, but 
to have them acquire taste for historic reading. 

This should not be a difficult task, for children 
prefer to read that which is true instead of that 
which is imaginary. This is shown by children 
almost invariably usking ‘‘Is that true?’’ whenever 
an interesting story is read tothem. If not true, 
the interest is lost, or greatly lessened. Fairy 
stories and similar literature interest children only 
when they seem real tu them. When they have 
reached the age at which such reading no longer 
seems real, the interest in it is gone. Children pre- 
fer history to fiction, and in fiction that which deals 
with life, with real characters and events, to that 
which is purely imaginary. This suggets that the 
early teaching of history should be grouped about the 
biographies of noted men. 

Few exact dates should be required. 
discovered in 1492. It is sufficient to know that the 
discoveries and exploits of Cortez, Pizarro, and other 
Spanish explorers took place in the next fifty years. 
In like manner, most historical events may be re- 
lated to a few important dates. The relative order 
of occurrences should be known, but only a few exact 
dates. Most of the facts of history are soon forgot- 
ten, but the habits formed and the tastes acquired 
remain, therefore we. need to establish the reading 
habit, and fix proper tastes. 

Some one has given this definition of education: 
‘Education consists in the formation of the habits 
and acquisition of tastes.’’ While this is not a per- 
fect definition, it is far more comprehensive than 
may first appear, and is especially forceful when ap- 
plied to the study of history. 

The acquisition of a taste for historical reading, 
and the formation of the habit of doing much read- 
ing, will count for much more than the acquisition 
of any number of historical facts, for the better part 
of every one’s education is acquired after leaving 
school, and depends in large measure upon the kind 
and amount of reading done. These tastes and 
habits will hardly come from the exclusive use of a 
text-book on history, however good that book may 
be. No text-book on history can be more than a 
This is to 


America was 


mere suggestive outline to be filled in. 
be done through wider study and collateral reading. 
History will not be made of interest to may pupils 


unless much such reading is done. Collateral read- 
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ing may be of many’ kinds. The easiest, and, to 
most pupils the most attractive, is historical fiction. 
Such reading throws strong side lights on history. 
“Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh Wynne,'’ Frederic’s ‘‘In the Val- 
ley,’’ and other like books give a more vivid picture 
of times and events they describe than any school 
text-bouk on history can possibly do. 

To be successful in large degree there must be a 
great variety of reading to meet different classes of 
pupils one must train. Some have not come from 
reading homes, and have not formed the reading 
habit. For such, juvenile fiction will be necessary. 
The following lists are merely suggestive. Other 
books, and possibly better books, may be chosen. 
Conditions vary, and each teacher must decide for 
himself what to do. The list given merely serves to 
illustrate and make clear the plan. 


AUTHOR, TITLE. TREATS OF 
Eggieston TheSignal Boys The War of 1812 
Eggleston Red Eagle The Creek War 
Henty By Right of Conquest Cortez in Mexico 
Henty With Wolfe in Canada The Struggle for Suprem- 

ac 
Munroe The Golden Days of '49 California 
Munroe The Flamingo Feather The Hugenots in Florida 
Seawell Paul Jones The Revolution 
Seawell Decatur and Somers The U. 8. Navy 
Seawell Midshipman Paulding Sackett’s Harborand Lake 
Champlain 
Stoddard The Battle of New York The Draft Riots 
Trowbridge Cudjo's Cave The Civil War 
Trowbridge The Three Scouts The Civil War 
FICTION IN GENERAL. 
Austin Standish of Standish The Pilgrims 
Austin Betty Alden Plymouth Colony 
Barr Remember the Alamo Texan War 
Crooke My Lady Pokahontas John Smith 
Cooper The Pilot The Revolution 
Cooper Lionel Lincoin Siege of Boston 
Cooper The Last of the Mohicans Last French War 
Cooper The Spy The Revolution . 
Dubois Martha Corey The Salem Witchcraft 
Earle Social Life in Early New 
England 
Frederick In the Valley The Revolution 
Goodwin The Head of the Hundred Early Virginia Life 
Goodwin Colonial Cavaliers Colonial Times 
Good win White Aprons Bacon's Rebellion 
Jackson Ramona Treatment of the Indians 
Mitcheli Hugh Wynne Philadelphia and the 
Quakers during the 
Revolution. 
Page In Old Virginia Virginia in Slavery Days 
Parker The Seats of the Mighty Quebec under the French 
Stowe Uncle Tom's Cabin Slavery 
Stowe Old Town Folks New England Life 
Wharton Theongh Colonial Door- Colonial Life 
ays 
Wallace The Fair God Time of Montezuma 
PATRIOTIC AND HISTORIC POETRY. 
AUTHOR TITLE. 
Bryant Song of Marion's Men 
Drake The American Flag 
Finch Nathan Hale 
Finch The Biue and the Gray 
Emerson The Concord Hymn 
Harte John Burns of Gettysburg 
Hemans The Landing of the Pilgrims 
Holmes Old Ironsides 
Holmes Grandmother's Story of the Buttle of Bunker Hill 
Mowe Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Key The Star Spangled Banner 
Longfellow Launching of the Ship 
Longfellow Hiawatha 
Longfellow Miles Standish 
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Longfellow Evangeline , 
Longfellow Paul Revere’s Ride 

Miller The people's Song of Peace 
Montgomery My Country 

Pierpont Warren’s Address § 


Reade Sheridan’s Ride 

Smith America 

Whittier Centennial Hymn 

Whittier Barbara Frietchie 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Under this head may be classed the biographies of 
Abbott, Towle, Butterworth, Scudder, and the col- 
lective biographies by Higginson, Towle, Bolton, 
Farmer, Brooks, Carroll, and others. 

HISTORY. 

Pupils should be directed to such popular histories 
as Eggleston’s and Richardson's, certain works of 
Parkman and Fiske, and to particular chapters, 
Prescott and other writers. Such books as Fisk’s 
‘*Critical Period of American History,’’ Parkman’s 
‘‘Wolf and Montcalm,’’ Hundale’s ‘‘Old Northwest,’’ 
Drake’s ‘‘Making of New England,’’ and ‘‘Bur- 
goyne's Invasion,’’ are of especial interest and value. 
Local history should receive more attention, especi- 
ally in the State of New York, where it has been 
largely overlooked. For example, the Battle of 
Oriskany, which virtually determined the result of 
Saratoga, which is one of the fifteen decisive battles 
of the world, is barely mentioned in our school 
histories, not even mentioned in some of them. 


A Longfellow Party. 


The following articles representing Longfellow’s 
poems may be arranged to form an amusing instruc- 
tive exercise. Each pupil may be given a card orna- 
mented with a littie picture of the poet. (Perry or 
Brown pictures, small size.) Pupils are to write 
what poem the article is thought to represent. The 
articles may be placed on a large table and each 
group should be numbered. 

1. A small bonnet—Maidenhood. 

2. A box of excelsior—Excelsior. 

3. Three photographs-—Three Friends of Mine. 

4. An arrow and a piece of music—The Arrow and 
the Song. 

5. Piece of rope raised-—The Rope Walk. 

6. Picture of sun and moon—Daylight and Moon- 
light. 

7. Picture of two angels—The Two Angels. 

8. A scythe and flowers—The Reaper and the 
Flowers.~ 

9. A toy dog barking—Beware. 

10, An umbrella—The Rainy Day. 

11. Unfinished work—Something Left Undone. 

12. Achild with a Spanish book—The Spanish 
Student. 

13. An Indian pipe—The Peace Pipe. 

14. A picture of swallows—Birds of Passage. 

15. A gilded stone with 5,280 ft. written on it— 
The Golden Milestone. 

To the one guessing tne greatest number of poems 
correctly, a picture of Longfellow may be given. 
One of the Cosmos, Perry or Brown pictures witha 
passe partout frame would be appropriate 





Reproduction Stories. 





Lincoln’s Inspiration. 
By A. S. P. 


If you have read the life of George Washington, 
you know that he was not a poor boy. He did not 
know hardship and discomfort and he was given a 
very good education for those times. 

Of course you know, too, that Abraham. Lincoln 
was a poor boy. He had to work hard, live in dis- 
comfort and was denied books in his childhood. Do 
you remember how he came to own his first book? 
The snow drifted in upon his bed and damaged the 
borrowed book he had taken to bed with him. He 
went to the neighbor who loaned it and asked how 
he might pay for the loss. He was allowed to pay 
for the book by pulling fodder corn for three days, 
Then he could call it hisown. How happy the boy 
was! The book was a ‘’ Life of Washington.’’ 

Now, suppose Lincoln had said, ‘‘Oh, well? Wash- 
ington was a rich boy with every chance for an edu- 
cation. No wonder he was successful!’’ Instead, 
he determined to study and learn, somehow. After- 
wards, he read a ‘‘Life of Henry Clay,’’ who, al- 
though he was a poor boy, yet won great success, 
So he improved every opportunity and the people 
believed in him and chose him for their President, 
just as they had Washington. 


Aluminum or Aluminium. 
By J. H. 


The name Aluminum comes from the Latin 
Alumen, alum. It isa silver white, brilliant, son- 
orous metal; about as hard as zinc, very malleable, 
and ductile. It is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, and does not tarnish in the air. In its 
various compounds it form about one-twelfth of the 
earth’s crust. " 

Aluminum bronze, an alloy of nine parts copper 
with one of aluminum, is much used for cheap jew- 
elry; for industrial purposes; for bearings in 
machinery, etc. 

‘rhe cap of the “Washington monument, (forming 
the tip of its lightning rod,) is a pyramid-shaped 
mass of aluminum, and weighs one hundred ounces. 


The Home ot the Valentine. 


By A. S&S. P. 


St. Valentine’s Day again! Who made the first of 
the dainty, lace-bordered missives that are flying 
about? 

I can tell you. Miss Esther Howland, who lived 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, made in 1849, the first 
of our fancy valentines. Previously, a few written, 
or very simply printed, valentines had been sent. 


- Miss Howland thought she could start a sale of 


pretty valentines at her father’s bookstore, so she 
took stiff letter paper, scalloped and fringed the 
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Busy Work Drawing Cards. 


NOTE:—These cards may be cut out, pasted on cardboard and placed in the hands of the pupils, or they may be drawn on the blackboard for the children to copy. 
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edges, and cut heart-shaped openings in the corners. 
Colored pictures, suchas tea and raisin manufacturers 
used, were glued upon the paper. Then, lace paper 
that was used on the inside of fancy boxes was added. 
There was a great demand for the valentines, and 
soon Miss Howland had four girls working for her. 
Embossed pictures from Germany were ordered, 
quantities of lace paper and tinsel were bought and, 
instead of scissors, dies were used which cut out the 
pretty shapes at one blow. 

The making of valentines has grown to be an ex- 
tensive business, in which Worcester still leads the 
world. There are many workers needed to make so 
many of these missives. Some valentines cost as 
much as twelve dollars, and, of course, ‘these are very 
elaborate. ‘There are large valentine factories in 
New York and Brooklyn. 


A Quaint Old Almshouse. 
By J. H. 


Over in Winchester, England, once the capital, is 
the oldest charity in the world. Close by the side 
of the Abbey of St. Cross, nestle these quaint old 
almshouses. It is supposed that these almshouses 
were endowed in the year 402. 

The old men who live here lead a very happy life, 
for the houses, old as they are, are comfortable; and 
there is the daily service at the Abbey to attend. 
Have you ever read of a quaint old Abbey where 
ale, bread, and cheese are given to every comer? It 
is this old Abbey. Long ago, a legacy was left for 
this purpose. Knock at the lodge today, and the 
porter, without a single word asked, for he knows 
what you are after, passes out a glass of ale, or 
water if you prefer it,—as I hope you will!—a slice 
of bread, and a piece of cheese. 


Persian Rugs. 
By A. S. P. 


We have all learned to admire the beautiful com- 
bination of colors in the Persian rugs. The natives 
who weave them are veritable artists. | They do not 
dye large batches of wool at once but take only a few 
pounds at atime, and having secured the desired 
color, they proceed to weave that before dyeing 
more. The vegetable dyes are used. 

When bales of rugs are opened at the large fur 
nishing houses that have purchased them, many in- 
teresting curios are often found inside. These are 
conscience tokens put in by Mahometans who have 
sworn that they have given a good bargain, In one 
bale that was received in Buston a bronze bell was 
found, such as Thibetan priests use. ‘‘Tongues of 
the serpent,’’ or cruel knives used by the natives to 
ward off devils, were found in another bale. A gold 
embroidered fire sack used for carrying flint to strike 
fires and joss-sticks in a shark-skin case are other 
conscience-tokens that were found. 


Odd Indian Names. 
By J. H. 


Little Talks-Like-a-Man is a bright, pleasant little 
fellow. He is such a little chatterbox, and so 
quaintly wise, that his family named him Talks-Like 
a-Man. 

You know that little Indian children are named 
from something in their own lives, or the lives of 
their friends. Little Fall-on-the-Rock's father was 
hunting on his pony one day;.the pony stumbled 
over the edge of the cliff, and both fell to their 
death on the rocks below. The baby that came to 
the tepee that day bears this name. 

Among some tribes, as soon as a baby comes to 
the wigwam, or tepee, the old nurse lifts the flap, 
and looks out the deor. The first thing she sees 
gives baby its name. One of our scholars was 
Johnny Rollingsnake, for a snake was the first thing 
the nurse saw. ‘‘Johnny’’ was added when he came 
to the ‘‘ White Father’s’’ school. 

Nannie Rattling-Gourd, Willie Blue-Jacket, 
Jimmy Crazy-Boy, and Sammy Flying-Wolf, were 
some of our little yirls. The Indian parents had 
fancied’ the names of some of the cow-boys, and 
didn't see why they were not just the names for lit- 
tle girls! 


Little Friends from Far 
Away. 


Mendez, from Cuba. 


By Jean Halifax. 
Note: This story may be used for a lesson in supplementary 
reading. 


Mendez is a little Cuban boy, He lives in Santi- 
ago de Cuba. Cuba is one of the West Indies, and 
not very far from Florida; so perhaps you will call 
on this little friend some day. Shall we make a 
short call on him now? Iwill show you the way. 

You go by steamer from Florida to the island of 
Cuba. Then you leave the open sea and enter a 
narrow winding channel. You will pass right over 
the place where the famous Merrimac was sunk. So 
you will be on the look-out for it. Do you see it, 
and Moro Castle to the right? This channel, which 
looks like an inland river, will lead you into the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba. You will pass Moro 
Castle where the brave Lieutenant Hobson and his 
brave sailors were kept prisoners, then on between 
low hills, and broad meadows, groves of cocoanut 
trees, and fishing villages. 

Then suddenly you turn a sharp angle of the hills, 
and you are in one of the most magnificent harbors 
of the world, dotted with islands and surrounded by 
mountains. You will anchor a mile or more from 
the shore, for the water is so shallow that large 
vessels can not come near the wharves. ‘The quarter- 
master here gives a signal, and soon your steamer 
is surrounded by queer little covered canoes, with 
the boatmen who have come to take you and your 
baggage to the shore. Be very sure not to fall over- 
board, for you would be seized at once by the sharks, 
of which the harbor is full. These are real ocean 
tigers, cruel and fierce, and big and hungry, for they 
are the man-eating kind of sharks. 

You must come down to the shore tonight with 
Mendez, to see how phosphorescent the water will be 
then. Every little ripple will be a spark of fire; the 
fish leave trails of fire behind them as they swim; 
and when you see a big, still spot of phosphorescent 
light you will know that it is one of those hungry 
sharks lying in wait for you if you should fall into 
the water. When you land at the wharf, the volante 
and victoria drivers will rush upon you, and try to 
get you into one of their vehicles. But you will re- 
fuse. For the pavements are so rough that no one 
wants to ride, unless it is horse or mule back, and 
many prefer to walk. 

here are hills on three sides of Santiago, rising 
from green terraces by the water to the mountains 
farther away. These hills are a good thing for the 
city drainage, but not for climbing, perhaps you 
think! As you leave the shore you climb up a stony, 
narrow street for about 150 feet. Now you find 
yourself on the street where Mendez lives. It is 
one of the principal streets of the city, but it is not 
passable for vehicles, and you could not even ride on 
horse back on it after dark, and even in the day-time 
it is not very safe. For the hard, tropical rains 
have washed deep gullies in it, and the cobblestones 
are uprooted here and there, leaving bad places for 
you to stumble into. But it is no wonder the roads 
are worn so, with the travel of 400 years over them. 
For you know Santiago is the oldest standing city in 
the New World. Most of the narrow streets have 
cement sidewalks from tén to fifteen inches wide. 


' Some have no sidewalks at all, so you take the 


middle of the road, with the carts and donkeys. 

It would be easy enough to pipe water from the 
hills, but it has never been done, so there isa 
scarcity of it part of the year. In the rainy season, 
however, there is too much water. These narrow 
streets are rushing torrents, which you cannot cross 
on foot. Mendez has a poor cousin, Andres, who is 
one of the cargodores; they are men who stand up to 
their knees in the water, and carry people across. 
That is the way he makes his living in the rainy sea- 
son, for the cargedores earn many a penny at this 
work. 

The climate is very hot, but the ocean and the 
trade winds modify it. You will make your visit 


late in the fall or in the winter, for the summer heat 
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would be too much for you. You will find many 
kinds of tropical fruit in abundance, and you must 
‘visit the sugar plantations, for Cuba is the chief 
sugar-producing country in the world. 

Here is the house where Mendez lives. It is of 
wood; some are of brick; and the farmhouse where 
our little friend's grandfather lives, way back in the 
country, has mud walls. The house has a flat roof. 

The people of the island are Spaniards and 
negroes. English, American and other people live 
here, too, for there is much trade. Mendez's father 
hires some negro children to come and amuse his 
girls and boys. ‘That is one of the fashions where 
our little friend lives. These negro children have 
taught Mendez some very funny and peculiar dances. 

When Mendez and his little brothers and sisters 
get up in the morning they take some coffee, and go 
off to school at seven o'clock. They stay until half 
past ten. Then they go home and take their break- 
fast. That is a very hearty meal. Then they go 
back to school at half past eleven, and stay until 
four. The boys can play in the streets, but the 
girls can not go unless their mother or nurse goes 
with them. The boy's favorite play is kite flying. 
They tie a long tail on their kites, and pieces of 
knife-blades and glass on the end of the tail. Each 
boy tries to bring the tail of his kite over the other 
boy’s kite string; then the pieces of knife and glass 
will cut the string of the other’s kite. They fly 
their kites from the roofs of their houses. 

They do not keep Thanksgiving Day and your 
holidays, but they celebrate their Saints’ days. Then 
they have processions. ‘I'he image of the Saint, 
whose day it is, is carried at the head. On the 
Virgin’s Day Mendez’s sisters and other girls dress 
in white, with blue sashes (these are the Virgin's 
colors), and carry wreaths and candles The pro- 
cession of girls follows the image of the Virgin. 

The week before Easter—Holy Week—no carriages 
are allowed on the streets, except a doctor’s car- 
riage, or in case of an accident, until midnight on 
Saturday. For the streets are full of processions 
that week. 

Mendez belongs to the higher class of Cubans. 
To tell about the poorer ones would be too sad a 
story; for their land has been red with blood, and 
thousands of homes darkened in their struggle for 
freedom. Mendez has lost two brothers, but his 
family have not starved to death as many of their 
people have done. So they have been fortunate, 
they say. 





Doctor Fed Himself 
Found the Food that Saved His Life. 


A good old family physician with a life time ex. 
perience in saving people finally found himself sick 
unto death. 

Medicines failed and—but let him tell his own 
story. ‘‘For the first time in my life of 61 years I 
am impelled to publicly testify to the value of a 
largely advertised article and I certainly would not 
pen these lines except that what seems to me a di- 
rect act of Providence, saved my life and I am im- 
pressed that it is a bounden duty to make it known. 

‘*For three years I kept failing with stomach and 
liver disorders until I was reduced 70 pounds from 
my normal weight. When I got too low to treat 
myself, three of my associate physicians advised me 
to ‘put my house in order’ for I would be quickly 
going the way of all mankind. Just about that time I 
was put on a diet of Grape-Nuts predigested food. 
Curiously enough it quickly begun to build me up, 
appetite returned and in fifteen days I gained six 
pounds. That started my return to health and really 
saved my life. 

‘‘A physician is naturally prejudiced against 
writing such a letter, but in this case I am willing 
to declare it from the housetops that the multiplied 
thousands who are now suffering as I did can find re- 
lief and health as easily and promptly by Grape- 
Nuts, if they only knew what to do. Sincerely 
and Fraternally yours.’’ Name of this prominent 
physician furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Ruad to Wellville.’’ 
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See lesson on The Beaver on page 19. 
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Mounted on cloth or cardboard for classroom use. 
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HORSFORD’S 





ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It rests and strengthens the tired bra’ 

dispels nervous headache and induces 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you i ge my 

on receipt of a5 cents. Rumrorp 
‘ons, Providence, R. I. 
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FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY. 

Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues: 
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Caoarter Oak Chair Bessie H. 
Tue Confederate White House" rerbert 


SINGLE COPIES 5 CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR 
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Groner H, DANIELS, Publisher 


Roo. a 38, 7 East 42nd 8t., New York. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


[Oration delivered by ex-Governor Black of New York at the 
Republican Club Dinner, New York City, Feb. 12, 1903.. 
Abridged for use in public schools. ] 


I. 


‘*When we understand the tremendous advantages of a humble 
birth, when we realize that the privations of youth are the pil- 
lars of strength to maturer years, then we shall cease to wonder 
that out of such obscure surroundings as watched the coming of 
Abraham Lincoln should spring the supreme figure of modern 
history. 

**Groves are better than temples, fields are better than gor- 
geous carpetings, rail fences are better than lines of kneeling 
slaves, and the winds are better than the music if you are raising 
heroes and founding governments. , 


II. 

‘*It is not wealth that counts in the making of the world, 
but character. And character is best formed amid those sur- 
roundings where every waking hour is filled with struggle, where 
no flag of truce is ever sent, and only darkness stays the conflict. 
Give me the hut that is small enough, the poverty that is deep 
enough, the love that is great enough, and I will raise from 
them the best there is in human character. 

‘‘This lad, uncouth and pvor, without aid or accidental cir- 
cumstances, rising as steadily as the sun, marked a path across 
the sky so luminous and clear that there is not one to mate it to 
be discovered in the heavens, and throughout its whole majestic 
length, there is no spot or blemish in it. 


HI. 


**The love of justice and fair play, and that respect for order 
and the law, which must underlie every nation that would long 
endure, were deeply embedded in Lincoln’s nature. These are 
qualities destitute of show and whose names are never set to 
music, but unless there is in the people’s heart a deep sense of 
their everlasting value, that people will neither command respect 
in times of their prosperity nor sympathy in the hour of their 
decay. 

‘*These are the qualities that stand the test when hurricanes 
sweep by. ‘These are the joints of oak that ride the storm, and 
when the clouds have melted and the waves are still, move on 
serenely in their course. Times will come when nothing but 
the best can save us. Without warning and without cause, out 
of a clear and smiling sky may descend the bolt that will scatter 
the weaker qualities to the winds. We have seen that bolt des- 
cend. There is danger at such atime. The hurricane will pass 
like the rushing of the sea. Then is the time to determine 
whether governments can stand amid perilous surroundings. 


IV. 


‘*I should not try, if all the time were mine, to present Lin- 
coln as an orator, lawyer, statesman, or politician. His name 
and his performances in the lines which he pursued have been 
cut deep in the rock of American history with the deepest chisel 
yet made use of in this country. But it is not by the grandeur 
of his powers that he has most appealed to me, rather by those 
softer, humbler, homelier traits that bring him down to a 
closer and more affectionate view. 

‘The mountain that crowds its summit to the clouds is never 
so magnificent to the observer on the plain below as when by 
some clear and kindly light its smaller outlines are revealed. 
Lincoln, was never more imposing than when’ the milder attri- 
butes of his nature were exposed. 

‘*He was genuine, he was affectionate, and after all is said 
and the end is reached, what is there without these two? You 
may measure the heights and sound the depths; you may gain 
the great rewards of power and renown; you may quiver under 
the electric current of applauuse—the time will come when these 
will fall from you like the rags that cover your body. The 
robes of power and the husks of pretense will alike be stripped 
away, and you must stand at the end as you stood at the begin- 
ning, revealed. 




















V. 


‘*Under such a test Abraham Lincoln might stand erect. fur 
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Whatever he pretended to be, he was; genuine and sincere, he 
did not need embellishment. There is nothing in the world 
which needs so little decoration or which can so well afford to 
spurn it altogether as the absolutely genuine. 

‘*If the vision is clear and the inspection careful there is no 
chance for the sham ever to be taken for the genuine, and that 
is why it happens that among all the forms of activity in this 
very active age, no struggle is more sharp than that of the first 
rate to be fuund out and of the second not to be. It is easier to 
conceal what a thing is than to prove it to be what it is not. 
One requires only concealment, the other demonstration. Sooner 
or later,the truth will appear. Some time the decorations will 
fall off, and then the blemish will appear greater because of the 
surprise at finding it. 

VI. 


‘*None have less to fear from such a test than Abraham Lin- 
coln, and his strength in that regard arose from the preservation 
through all his life of that fondness for his early home, of the 
tender recollections of his family and their struggles, which kept 
his sympathy always warm and young. He was never so great 
but that the ties of his youth still bound him. He was never 
so far away but that he could still hear the note of the evening 
bird in the groves of his nativity. 

‘*They say the tides of the ocean ebb and flow by a force, 
which, though remote, always retains its power. And so with 
this man, whether he rose or fell; whether he stood in that 
giant-like repose that distinguishes him among his fellow-men, 
or exercised that unequaled power, which made him the fore- 
most figure of the world, yet he always felt the tender and in- 
visible chord that chained him to his native rock. In whatever 
field he stood he felt the benign and sobering influences of his 
early recollections. ‘They were the rock to which he clung in 
storms, the anchor which kept his head to the wind, the balm 
which sustained him in defeat, and ennobled him in the hour of 
triumph. 

VII. 


‘*T shall not say he had his faults, for is there any hope that 
man will pass through this vale of tears withoutthem? Is there 
any danger that his fellow-men will fail to detect and proclaim 
them? He was not small in anything; he was carved in deep 
lines, like all heroic figures, for dangerous altitudes and great 
purposes. And as we move away from him, and years and 
events pass between us, his form will still be visible and distinct, 
for such characters built upon courage and faith, and that affec- 
tion which is the seed of both, are not the playthings but the 
masters of time. 

‘*How long the names of men will last no human foresight can 
discover, but I believe that even against the havoc and confusion 
in which so many names go down,-the fame of Lincoln will 
stand as immovable and as long as the pyramids against the 
rustle of the Egyptians winds.’’ 


Talk. 


' This magnificent oration may very fittingly be delivered ona 
Lincoln’s Birthday celebration by a grammar or high school 
boy. 

Take the oration and after reading it aloud go over it, care- 
fully marking the pauses by straight vertical lines. Pause be- 
tween subjects and predicates, except where the subjects are pro- 
nouns, between phrases, after intransitive verbs, before cunjunc- 
tions, after emphatic words, after adverbs, and between series 
of wurds. 

Let great sincerity and earnestness mark the rendering of this 
oration. . Look frankly and fearlessly into the eyes of your audi- 
ence. The vceice must Tring out clearly and openly. I shall 
not attempt to advise as to gestures. None are really required. 
The hands may hang at the sides, at times being carried to be- 
hind the back, or they may at times be folded at the chest,— 
any attitude natural to the speaker. ‘ 

Be very careful as to emphasis, or much of the beauty of the 
piece will be lost. Try to get the writer’s ideas. 


I. 


Begin slowly in a deep, low pitched tone. ‘‘Humble birth’’ 
is all important. Dwell on these two words. The same to be 
said of ‘‘privations of youth.’ Pronounce the name ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln’’ reverently, tenderly. Give value to ‘‘supreme figure 
of modern history.’’ The emphasis of the next paragraph is ob- 
vious. It comes on the contrasting words. 


Il. 


‘*Wealth’’ and ‘‘character,’’ the contrasting words are again to 
be emphasized. Give value to ‘‘best’’ in the next sentence. 
Keep voice up on ‘‘struggle’’ and ‘‘sent’’ and let it fall on 
**conflict.’” Emphasize ‘‘small,’’ ‘‘deep’’ and ‘‘great.’’ Give 
rising inflection to the first two ‘‘enoughs,’’ falling on last. 
(Always treat a series of phrases like this.) With next para- 





/ 


graph take a step forward, as there is a de- 
cided change of thought. Use a rather col- 
loquial tone. This is a longsentence but the 
rising inflection should be given throughout, 
until the end, except where series of words 
occur such as ‘‘luminous and clear,’’ when the 
first takes rising, the second falling inflection, 


Ill, 


The two sentences that make. up this para- 
graph, being long and complicated, must be 


carefully phrased. Pause after ‘‘play,’’ ‘‘re- 
spect'’ (because of emphasis), ‘‘nation,’’ ‘‘en- 
duré,’’ ‘‘embedded,’’ ‘‘show,’’ ‘‘music,’’ 
‘*heart,’’ ‘‘sense,’’ ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘people,’’ *‘re- 


spect,’’ ‘‘prosperity,’’ ‘‘sympathy.’’ Let the 
word action be-a little more rapid and the 
manner increase in fervor with the next para- 
graph. Color phrases like ‘‘hurricanes sweep 
by’’ and ‘‘ride the storm.’’ These two should 
be given quickly and dramatically, then give 
quietly and slowly ‘‘ when the clouds have melt- 
ed and the waves are still,’’ etc. 


IV. 


Take astep forward, speak quietly and in 
conversational tone. Give value to ‘‘deepest.’’ 
also ‘‘grandeur;’’ speak ‘‘softer, humbler, 
homelier,’’ tenderly and admiringly. Speak 
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a little faster in the first sentence of the next 
paragraph... Give value to ‘‘milder’’ in the 
second sentence. The third paragraph should 
contain quite a dramatic touch especially to- 
ward the end; speak more rapidly and color all 
the words that may be colored. Pause before 


‘**revealed’’ a second or two, and give the word 


with all fervor. 
V. 


Give value to ‘‘such’’ and be careful not 
to: pronounce it ‘‘sech."' ‘‘Pretended’’ and 
‘‘was’’ in the next sentence are emphatic, 
Linger with emphasis on‘ absolutely genuine. ’* 
Let me mark the pauses for you in the first 
sentence of the next paragraph, as it is rather 
long and complicated. Pause after ‘‘vision,"’ 


*“*clear,’’ ‘‘inspection,’’ ‘‘careful,’’ ‘‘sham,’’ 
**genuine,’’ ‘‘happiness,’’ ‘‘activity,’’ ‘‘age,"’ 
‘*struggle,’’ ‘‘sharp,’’ ‘‘rate,’’ ‘‘out,’’ ‘‘sec- 
ond.’’ Emphasize ‘‘conceal’’ and ‘‘not.’’ 
VE 
Let a tender, sympathetic quality come 


into the tones as you speak of Lincoln’s fond- 
ness for his home. The word action here is 
slow. With-the second paragraph change. the 
pitch of your voice. This is customary in 
taking up a new paragraph that presents a 
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new thought. Be very earnest and sincere in this paragraph. 


Let your entire manner show the — admiration you feel for 


Lincoln. 
VII. 


The first two sentences take rising inflection as they are ques- 
tions that can be answered by yes or no. ‘‘Like all heroic fig- 
ures’’ is a parenthetical phrase and should be given in a lower 
pitch and a little more rapidly than the preceding and succeeding 
text. ‘‘Which is the seed of both’’ is another parenthetical 
phrase. ‘‘Long’’ and ‘‘last’’ are of value in the next paragraph. 

Pause after each. ‘‘Lincoln’’ should be spoken admiringly 
and fervently. Pause well after it. Pause also after ‘‘long’’ 
and ‘‘pyramids.’’ At the close bow with dignity and walk 
slowly off platform. 


Independence eo 4, 1776. 


[When the Declaration of Independence was the event 
the old State-House bell, stoptich bore th 


was announced by ringing e inscription 
“Proclaim libert; bag org the land, to all the inhabitants thereof!" The old 
J his little cag My “ag A instruc- 


bellman stationed 
* ‘ord, th rushed 
Seen etee This mata gale Hite ™* 
(By request of T. H. Slaterbeck, Pennsylvania. 
I. 


There was tumult in the city, 
In the quaint old Quaker town, 
And the streets were rife with people 
Pacing restless up and down, — 
People gathering at the corners, 
Where they whisper’d each to each, 
And the sweat stood on their temples 
With the earnestness of speech. 


Il. 


As the bleak Atlantic currents 
Lash the wild Newfoundland shore, 
So they beat against the State-House, 
So they surged against the door; 
And the mingling of their voices 
Made a harmony profound, 
Till the quiet street of chestnuts 
Was all turbulent with sound. 


II. 


** Will they do it?’’ ‘*Dare they do it?’’ 
‘*Who is speaking?’' ‘‘ What's the news?’’ 
**What of Adams?'’ ‘‘What of Sherman?’’ 
“*Oh, God grant they won’t refuse!’’ 
“Make some way there!’’ ‘‘Let me nearer!’’ 
**I am stifling!’ ‘‘Stifle, then! 
When a nation’s life's at hazard, 
We've ho time to think of men!’’ 


IV." 


So they surged against the State-House, 
While all solemnly inside 
Sat the Continental Congress, 
_ Truth and reason for their guide, 
O'er a simple scroll debating, 
Which, though simple it might be, 
Yet should shake the cliffs of England 
With the thunders of the free. 


V. 


Far aloft in that high steeple 
Sat the bellman, old and gray; 
He was weary of the tyrant 
And his iron-scepter’d- sway, 
So he sat, with one hand ready 
On the clapper of the bell, | 
When his eye should catch the signal 
The very happy news to tell. 


IV. 


See, see! the dense crowd quivers 
Through all its lengthen’d line, 
As the boy beside the portal 
Hastens forth to give the sign 
With his little hands uplifted, 
Breezes dallying with his hair, 
Hark! with deep, clear intonation, 
Breaks his young voice on the air. 


VIL. ‘ 
Hush'd the people’s swelling murmur, 
List the boy's strong joyous cry: 


**Ring!’’ he shouts aloud; ““Ring! grandpa, 
Ring! O-ring for Liberty!’’ ‘ 
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And straightway, at the signal, 
The old bellman lifts his hand, 

And sends the good news, making 

Iron music through the land, 


VII. 


How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell shook the air, 
Till the clang of freedom ruffled 
The calmly-gliding Delaware! 
How the bonfires and the torches 
Lighted up the night's repose, 
And from the flames, like Phoenix, 
Fair liberty arose! 


IX. 


That old State-House bell is silent, 
Hush’'d is now its clamorous tongue; 
But the spirit it awaken’d 
Still is living,—ever young; 
And, when we greet the smiling sunlight 
On the fourth of each July, 
We will ne’er forget the bellman 
Who, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Rung out, loudly, Independence; 
Which, please God, shall never die! 


Talk. 


I should advise giving the little introduction to the poem. It 
establishes the scene. Give it in a simple, unaffected, conver- 
sational tone. 


I. 


Plunge at once into the excitement of the scene. The word 
action is swift. Emphasis is strong on the important words, 
while the unimportant words should be ‘‘slid over.’’ Amateurs 
generally are prone to make too much of unimportant words, such 
as ‘‘of,’’ ‘‘the,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘to,’’ etc. Take the first sentence, 
‘‘tumult’’ and ‘‘city’’ should be brought out, the other words 
passed over. There is a good deal of word coloring in this 
stanza. As to gesture, with lines three and four, the hand, palm 
down, may be carried to and fro in front of body. With line 
five carry hand to right oblique and hold through line six. With 
line seven carry same hand toward forehead, simply a gesture 
of suggestion. Now the word action has been rapid all through 
this verse to express the excitement. In spite of the rapidity 
don’t forget your phrasing (pauses), especially between subjects 
and predicates. Look out for final letters. 


Il. 


A change of pitch in going from one stanza into the next. 
Is your face portraying the turbulence of the scene? I trust it 
is not calm, placid, and smiling, in direct contrast to your 
words. With line one let the hand be carried front, palm verti- 
cal, a slow gesture that may occupy two linés of the poem. Re- 
peat that gesture twice for lines three and four respectively. 
Let the word action be faster in these lines. The hands may 
fall at sides during the last four lines. Color words like 
‘*bleak,’’ ‘‘lash,’’ ‘‘ beat,’’ ‘‘surged,’’ etc. 


III. 


Speak first to the right, then to left for the different voices, 
and try to vary the tones as much as possible, but they all must 
be strongly tinged with excitement. The last two lines and a 
half come from one speaker and have an impatient note in the 
tones. As to movement, do not be afraid to step around on the 
platform. With some of the questions extend a hand implor- 
ingly (the palm is down). ‘*Oh, God grant they won’t refuse’’ 
—the hands may be clasped at chest. 


IV. 
A descriptive tone. Speak more slowly and quietly. Use no 
gestures. Change the pitch of voice with line two. In line 


six bring out ‘‘simple.’’ Increase the volume of voice in lines 
seven and eight. Give value to ‘‘shake,’’ ‘‘cliffs,’’ ‘* England,’’ 
**thunders,'’ ‘‘free.’’ 


V. 


Linger on the word ‘‘far'’ to convey a sense of distance. 
Let the right hand be carried high at right oblique, palm out- 
ward; eyes are in the same direction. Hold through line two. 
The hand may rest at side during lines three and four. On line 
five extend hand at half arm’s length, holding it as though on 
the tongue of the bell. © Let the body be tense as you imperson- 
ate the old bellman. The eyes should be droppped as he is 
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Get it id the'negatives VL 

Start forward, one hand extended 
forward, the other a little out from 
side. On ‘‘quivers,’’ etc., carry hand 
forward again, to fullest arm’s length. 
Let the hand quiver in the gesture 
which takes up line two. Drop hand 
on line three, take a step forward 
on ‘*hastens forth.’’ Make no gesture 
in-line five, as that will come in 
the next verse when you characterize 
the boy. Use a descriptive tone 
through lines five and six. On ‘*hark,’’ 
given in an aspirate tone, raise one 







































‘Bea 
Photographer, 


or an Artist hand, tip head. Pause after it. Give 
: . value to ‘‘deep, clear.’’ 
Learn at Home. VII. 
Our mail courses help misplaced people to Pause after ‘‘hush’d.’’ Color ‘*joy- 
better their condition in life, through etady dur- ous.’” Now characterize the boy. 


ing leisure moments 

Our private individual training deals direct- 
ly with actual work ; eliminates all waste of 
pilates, materials, etc,, and can be executed 
with any ordinary outfit. Our graduatesin all 


Raise both hands high and clasp them 
on each ‘‘Ring.’’ Let his words come 
loudly.—for he is calling to one at a 
parts of the world, arecond studios, fill- distance,—clearly. and joyously. His 
ing good paying positions, or applying their head is thrown back, his eyes are 
practical knowledge ‘to illustrating with the taised. Drop hands at the end of line 
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ne the bell with the clapper all through 
Professional Photography lines six. seven and eight. 
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aus u{igatiemen —Thedipioms received tn shouted,’’ and repeat on *‘ What rejoic- 
I commenced work wi ing!'' The hand may be carried to and 

relief from the ae work of a book- j F : 
keeper, Have for my course of fro with quivering movement on 
instruction with dhe ca ‘*shook the air.’". Carry hand straight 
front on ‘‘calmly gliding Delaware.’ 


mera and have work- 

ed at my desk day beside. : 

I have purchased the studio referred to 
about a week. Yours truly a esapnca has Keep up the joyous manner all through 
7. HUDELSON. verse. On lines five and six let hand 
ascend high. Repeat on lines seven 
and eight. but with both hands. Hold 
pose a moment. Tell pupil the fable 
of Phoenix, or ask him to find out for 

himself. 
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cost, our book, “Profiable Professions,” and 
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IX. 


Take a step forward with a decided 
change of manner, a quiet reminiscent 
tone being used in lines one and two. 
Brighten up lines three and four. Give 
value to ‘‘spirit.'’ Do not pause after 
*‘and’’ in line five. Give much value 
to the last words. Utter them buldly, 
fearlessly, triumphantly, one hand 
raised heavenward, beginning with 


Kidney Diseases 
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Lowell Exercise. 
By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 
1, Song—‘'This Life is What we 
Make It.’’ 
2," Sketch of Lowell. 
James Russell Lowell was born at 


K. Mott, M. D., 
before the editorial Soar Totthe d 


‘*Elmwood,’’ Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Feb. 22, 1819. His father was a 
clergyman of much ability. His 


mother was a Scotch lady of great intel- 
lect and had an extraordinary aptitude 
for languages; she also had a passion- 
ate fondness for ancient songs and bal- 
lads. Thus her children were nurtured 
with romance and minstrelsy. The 
old songs sung over the cradle of the 
future poet, were repeated by him in 
early school days until poetic lore and 
taste were as hatural to him as the 
bodily senses, 

The nearest neighbor to Elmwood 
was one William Wells. who kept a 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


ceived most of his early education. 
He also studied in the classical school 
of Daniel G. Ingraham of Boston. 

It seldom occurs that a man will be 
born, live and die in the same _ house, 
but this was the case with Lowell; the 
only time he was absent from Elmwood 
for any dength of time being while > 
he was_ abroad. At sixteen years 
of age Lowell entered Harvard college; 
he was but an ordinary scholar, 
much préferring other reading to his 
text-books. He graduated from this 
college in 1838; while in Harvard he 
was secretary of the ‘‘Hasty Pudding 
Society,’’sand one of the editors of the 
college periodical, ‘‘Harvardian,’’ to 
which he contributed articles both in 
prose and verse. 


At twenty-one years of age Lowell 
published a volume of poems—‘‘A 
Year’s Life.’’ These poems savored 
of love and romance, and were inspired 
by. love for a beautiful young lady, 
Miss Maria White, who afterward be- 
came his wife. From this time forth 
many poems appeared, among the most 
popular of which were ‘*The Vision of 
Sir Launfal,’’ ‘*The Biglow Papers,’’ 
**The Present Crisis,’’ ‘‘A Fable for 
Critics,’’ ‘‘The Hermitage,’’ ‘‘ Legend 
of Brittany, etc.’’ 

The domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell is said to have been most beau- 
tiful, nothing being wanted to make 
complete happiness except perfect 
health, Mrs. Lowell being a semi-in- 
valid. Children were born to them, 
but one only reached the age of matur- 
ity. It is said by friends of the poet 
who were admitted to his study, thata 
pair of little shoes were ever kept 
hanging over a picture of one of their 
departed children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell went abroad in 1851, spending a 
year in travel through the European 
continent. They returned in the 
autumn of 1852, and one year later Mrs. 


death a child was born to Mr. 
low, and the latter’s poem, 
Angels,’ was written in commemoration 
of this event. 


Longfel- 


Frances Dunlap, of Portland, Maine. 
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burn. On the day of Mrs. Lewell’s 
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Aside from his literary career Mr. 
Lowell was engaged in active profes- 
sional work, having filled the chair 
of delles-dettres in Harvard college. 
He also filled the offices of Minister to 
Spain and England. Lowell's death 
occurred at Elinwood, August 12, 1891. 
His body was laid to rest on the hill- 
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side in Mt. Auburn *Cemetery close by 
the graves of his loved ones, and only 
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The snow had begun in the, gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 
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Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 


From sheds new roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
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The sttff rails were softened to swan's 
down, 
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“Landsfield Did It.’ ‘ 
Made face white as milk and as soft as silk. 





And still fluttered down the snow. 
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I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘‘Father, who makes it 
snow?’’ 
And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below.. 


Again I looked at the snow-fall 
And thought of the leaden sky 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow, 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
‘*The snow that husheth all, 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall!’’ 


Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed 
her, 
And she, kissing back, could not 
know 
That my kiss was given her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


5. ‘‘In Memoriam,’’ 
ercise. ) 


(A class ex- 


It is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast of Truth. 
—The Present Crisis. 


Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, 
and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the 
past; 
But Evil's triumphs are her endless 
loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at 
last. 
—E£legy—Dr. Channing: 


Earth gets its price for what Earth 
gives us; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to 
die in, 

The priest hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we liein.’’ 

— Vision of Sir Launfal. 


My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my. richest mail, 
For tomorrow I go over land and sea 
In search of the Holy Grail. 

— Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
for the good or evil side. 

—The Present Crisis. 


Riippling through thy branches goes 
the sunshine, 

Among thy leaves that palpitate forever. 
—The Birch Tree. 


[ first drew in New England's air, and 
from her hardy breast 

Sucked in the tyrant-hating milk that 
will not let me rest; 

And if my words seem treason to the 
dullard and the tame, 

‘Tis but my Bay-State dialect,—our 
fathers spake the same. 
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A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me. 
—The Beggar. 


Many leaves too soon must wither, 
Many flowers too soon must die, 
Many bright ones wandering hither, 

We know not whence, we know not 
why, 
Like the leaves and like the flowers, 
Vanish, ere the summer hours 
That brought them to us, have gone 
by. 
—The Departed. 


6. Pen Picture—Elmwood. 


This three-storied: colonial mansion, 
standing near Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was built in 1767, by 
Thomas Oliver, the last royal lieutenant 
governor before the Revolution. Like 
other houses in ‘‘Tory Row’’ it was 
abandoned by its owner. Soon after it 
was purchased by Elbridge Gerry, 
governor of Massachusetts, and fifth 
vice-president of the United States. 
It next became the property of Doctor 
Lowell, father of the poet, and after- 
ward was the home of the poet until 
his death. 

The grounds surrounding Elmwood 
extend almost to the yates of Mt. 
Auburn cemetery where the remains of 
the poet now rest. The grounds have 
an abundant growth of trees, most of 
them having been planted as a _protec- 
tion from the winds. There are a few 
native elms, but those which gave the 
name to the estate are the English elms, 
sturdy as oaks, standing in front of the 
house. There are also many beautiful 
ash trees. 

7. Song. 

8. Recitations: (a) ‘‘ The Heritage.’’ 
(6) ‘‘The Finding of the Lyre.’’ (c) 
‘The Changling.’’ 

9. Reading—‘‘Fourth of July Ode: 


Our fathers fought for liberty, 
They struggled long and well, 
History of their deeds can tell— 
But did they leave us free? 


Are we free from vanity? 

Free from pride, and free from self, 
Free from love of power and pelf, 
From everything that’s beggarly? 


Are we free from stubborn will, 
From low hate and malice small, 
From opinion’s tryant thrall? 
Are none of us our own slaves still? 


Are we free to speak our thought, 
To be happy, and be poor, 
Free to enter Heaven's door, 
To live and labor as we ought? 


Are we then made free at last 
From the fear of what men say, 
Free to reverence today, 

Free from slavery of the past? 


Our fathers fought for liberty, 
They struggled long and well, 
History of their deeds can tell— 
But ourselves must set us free. 


10. Closing Song. 





A Day With Longfellow. 


By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 


1. Song—‘‘ The Bridge.’’ 

2. Concert Recitation—‘‘The Build- 
ers.’’ 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 


Some with massive deeds and great, 








—On the Capture of a Fugitive Slave. 
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Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems — idle show 
Strengthens and ‘supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the older days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen! 

Make the house where Gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build today,. then strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And acsending and secure 
Shall. tomorow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain, ’ 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 


3. Song—‘‘ Excelsior.’’ 

4. Sketch of Longfellow (Class ex- 
ercise). 

First Pupil—Birth and: Chi'ldhood of 
Longfellow : 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, . the 
best-beloved of America’s poets, was 
born in Portland, Maine, Feb. 27, 1807. 
His father was the Hon. Stephen Long- 
fellow, a lawyer of renown and a grad- 
uate of Harvard college. His mother 
was a descendant of John Alden, and was 
the daughter of General Wadsworth, a 
Revolutionary officer, As a_ child 
Longfellow was bright and lively, 
kind-hearted and affectionate; yet.with 
all his liveliness he hated loud noises, 
and it was a family tradition that he 
begged his nurse tu put cotton in his 
ears on the Fourth of July. 

In the Longfellow home there was 
ever an abundance of books and music. 
Thus Longfellow early formed a taste 
for. good literature. The Longfellow 
children were taught to sing and dance. 
Their evenings were spent round the 
table studying their lessons, and often 
in playing games in the large, old 
kitchen, where there was a broad open 
fire-place with a hanging crane. 

Second Pupil—Longfellow’s School 
Days. 

We are told that Longfellow was 
sent to school when only three years of 
age. A colored man who worked for 
his father carried him in front of him 
on horseback. When he was five years 
old he was sent to a public school. At 
ten years of age he was doing well in 
Latin and other studies and began to 
prepare for college. At the age of 
fourteen he entered Bowdoin college; 
while a student in this college he began 
his literary career. He was a faithful, 
hard-working student and when he 
graduated from Bowdoin, at the age of 
eighteen years, it was with high 
honors. Franklin Pieree and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne were illustrious classmates 
of Longfellow. 

Third Pupil—Longfellow's. Travels. 
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After graduating at Bowdoin, Long- 
fellow spent three years in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, in view of 
fitting himself more fully for the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern Languages, which 
had been tendered him by Bowdoin. 

In 1835 he made a second tour of 
Europe, visiting Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland and Switzerland, where he 
made a special study of the languages 
of the north. Returning in 1836 he 


| became Professor of Modern Languages 


of Harvard University and held this 
position until 1854. In 1868 he visited 
Europe for the third time. During 
this visit Cambridge University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL. D., 
and Oxford that of D.C. L. He was 
received everywhere with marks of 
distinction. 

Fourth Pupil—Longfellow’s Domes- 
tic Life. 

Mr. Longfellow was twice married— 
in 1831 to Mary Storer Potter, of Port- 
land, Maine. She was a beautiful and 
highly accomplished young lady. They 
were deeply devoted to.each other and 
spent, three happy years of home-life in 
the old college town of Brunswick. He 
sailed for Europe in the spring of 
1835, accompanied by his wife. Mrs. 
Longfellow was taken sick while en- 
route for Germany, and after a short 
illness died at Rotterdam. The beau- 
tiful poem, ‘‘Footsteps of Angels,’’ 
was written in memory of the beloved 
wife of his youth. In 1843, Longfellow 
again married, his wife being Frances 
E. Appleton of Boston, ‘Mass. ‘To thein 
were born five children, — three 
daughters and two sons. Longfellow 
was devoted to his family and greatly 
loved all children, some of his most 
beautiful poems being written about 
them. His second wife died under 
most distressing circumstances in 1861; 
while playing with her little daugh- 
ters, she stepped on a match, her 
clothing ‘became ignited, and. before 
assistance could be rendered. she was 
fatally burned. She was buried on 
the nineteenth anniversary of their 
marriage; 
tion she was crowned with a wreath of 
orange blossoms commemorative of 
the day. 

Fifth Pupil—Longfellow's Literary 
Works. 

Longfellow’s poems are many. 
Amung the most popular may be men- 
tioned ‘*Evangeline,’’ ‘‘The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,’’ ‘‘The Song of 
Hiawatha,'' ‘* Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ 
and numerous shorter poems as ‘‘A 


Psalm of Life.’’ ‘‘Maidenhood,’’ 
‘*Footsteps of Angels,’’ ‘‘The Rainy 
Day,'’ ‘‘The Day is Done,’’ ete. 


Longfellow wrote excellent prose as 
well as verse, as illustrated in his 
‘*Hyperion,’’ ‘‘Outre-Mer’’ and ‘‘Kav- 
anagh.’’ 

Sixth Pupil—Longfellow’s Death. 

On March 24, 1882, in the early 
springtime when the woodland songsters 
were caroling their first sweet songs, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow vanished 
from among the earthly singers and 
went to join the ‘‘choir invisible.”’ 
He died at Cambridge, Mass., at 
seventy-five years of age, beloved by 
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all, and mourned. by a nation, After 
the burial at Mt. Auburn cemetery, 
memorial services were held in Apple- 
ton Chapel. Emerson, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, and many other noted 
persons were present. 

5.. Song—'‘ The Psalm of Life.’’ 

6. Recitations: (a) ‘‘Kootsteps of 
Angels,’’ (6) ‘‘The Children’s Hour,”’ 

7.. Acrostic——‘ Longfellow. ’’ 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
‘ —A Psalm of Life. 


O fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
—The Light of Stars. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each tomorrow 
Finds us farther than today. 
—A .Psalm of Life. 


God sent his singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of 
men, 
And bring them back 
again. 


to heaven 


—The Singers. 


For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I[ could bear. 
—The Bridge. 


Ever in cheerfullest mood art thou, 
when others are filled with 
Gloomy forebodings of ill, and see only 
ruin before them. 
Happy art thou, as if every day thou 
hadst picked up a horse shoe. 
—Evangeline 


Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 
—Something Still Undone. 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, _ 

Morning rises into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 
—Maidenhood. 


Our lives are rivers, gliding free, 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave. 
Hither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 
—Translations. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to seale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
— The Ladder of St. Augustine. 


8 Recitations: (a) ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith.’’ (4) ‘‘The Day is Done.’’ 

9. Grand March. 

This march may be made pleasing 
as well as unique. Pupils should be 
dressed to represent well-known char- 
acters of Longfellow’s works. Any 
fancy march may be used. Some of 
the characters represented may be 
Evangeline, Hiawatha, Priscilla Mul- 
lens, Gabriel Lajeunesse; John Alden, 
Nokomis, Miles Standish, Minnehaha, 
Mary Ashburton, Paul Flemming, etc. 

10. Closing Song—'‘ America.’’ 
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Washington at Trenton, 
By Floyd D. Raze, 


The Hessian mercenaries lay 
One thousand strong in Trenton 
town, 
While slowly, slowly, day by day, 
Our ragged soldiers still at bay, 
The nation’s hope went down. 


The war cloud which had hung so _ high 
On bloody Bunker Hill, 

Now darkening in the winter sky, 

Spread out its garments’ sable dye 
And all grew calm and still. 


Like those who doomed to die, but wait 
In silence and in dread, 
Who know that. hours have grown so 
late 
That death but lingers as a fate 
Upon life’s parting thread, 


So waited all those braver men 
In fear and deep suspense; 
No hupe had they for freedom then, 
No human power could gain again 
Their well-earned recompense. 


But stay, one heart, tho’ deep op- 
pressed, 
Misfortune gave not o’er: 
One cause which love of God had blessed 
Was foremost in that dauntless breast 
As it- had been before. 


The swollen Delaware swept on 
Between him and his foe 
With maddened rus from dark till 
dawn, 
From dawn till dark still roaring on 
In a defiant flow. 


And while the Hessians sang and drank 
In drunken mirth at Christmas ball, 

Our ragged soldiers, rank on rank, 

Were forming on the farther bank, 
Were silent one and all. 


And see, whene’er the wind doth blow 
The driving sleet aside, 
The dark night ‘gainst the drifting 
snow 
Reveals a hundred boats that go 
Like shadows on the tide. 


The blinding storm,the roaring stream, 
The battling ice blocks on their way, 
‘rhe howling of the night winds seem, 
Like warnings of prophetic dream, 
To echo one word ‘‘stay.’’ 


But resolute to do his part 

Each plies his oar, the bank is won 
And now for Trenton town they start 
Led by the strong and mighty heart 

Of dauntless Washington. 


Nine weary miles! The rising sun 
Flings back the sable pall of night. 

The snow blown army marches on, 

The terrors of the storm are gone 
And Trenton lies in sight. 


Then comes the word, the rush, the rise 
Of battle’s turmoil; wild and free, 
Re-echoes through the morning skies— 
The outcome of a night’s surprise— 

The cheers of victory. 


I tell what bas been often told 
Tho’ never told in vain; 


| Such tales with age will ne’er grow old 


But come with blessings manifold 
Like drops of summer rain. 


I tell it not with battle pride 
But as a true and loyal son 
Of that blest land where slavery died, 
Where Peace and Liberty abide 
Because of Washington. 
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Greeting. 


Good friends, we are so glad you've 
come 
To be with us today, 
We’ll try our best to please you well, 
Your kindness to repay, 
I can not tell you very much; 
I’m such a little one, 
But some day I’ll be big and good 
Like General Washington. 





Song. 
Tune:—‘‘ Fair Harvard.’’ 


All hail, hail the day when Washington 
was born: 
The bravest and truest of all, 
We welcome thy coming with song and 
rejoicing, 
And dearest of mem’ries recall, 
Each year loyal men welcome thy 
coming, 
Each year render homage to him 
Who gave his country his deepest de- 
votion, 
Nor asked that aught be given him. 





Uncle Sam’s Reception. 


Note: Stage should be decorated with flags, 
bunting, etc. A raised seat for Uncle Sam and 
Columbia, Uncle Sam wears the usual wig and 
beard, and carries a tall silk hat. Clothes of flags 
and bunting, or these may be draped over the 
ordinary clothes so as to nearly conceal them, if 
preferred. 

Columbia in white, with crown and sash of the 
national colors. The costumes of the other players 
are so well known or so easily obtained from 
photographs that it is not necessary to describe 
them here. Each should dress appropriate to the 
time in which he or she lived. 

PERSONS. 

Uncle Sam, Columbia, George Washington, 
Liberty, Thomas Jefferson, Mrs. Ross, Robert Mor- 
ris, Molly Pitcher, Alexander Hamilton, Barbara 
Freitchie, Washington Irving, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Lincoln, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hawthorne, 
Frances Willard. 


(Uncle Sam and Columbia seated. ) 

Uncle Sam—I think, my dear 
Columbia, our guests should begin to 
arrive before this time. Who ever 
heard of my oldest boy, George Wash- 
ington, being behind time? (Looks 
from window.) Ah! There he is now, 
escorting Miss Liberty. She was ever 
his dearest friend. That accounts for 
his tardiness. A woman in the case, 
Columbia! 

Columbia—Now, Uncle Sam, I de- 
mur at that statement. Sister Liberty 
seldom is slow in coming where she is 
welcome, 

Uncle. Sam—Right Columbia. But 
here they are. (Enter George Washing- 
ton and Liberty.) Ah, right welcome 
you are, my eldest born and my dearest. 

Washington—In honor of the oc- 
casion, sir, I offer you my dearest treas- 
ure, Liberty. 

Uncle Sam (extending both hands 
to Liberty)—My guardian angel. <A 
priceless treasure to be guarded with 
life and honor. 

Columbia—The brightest jewel of my 
crown. 

Uncle Sam—Be seated at my right, 
my children. Others come. 

(Enter Jefferson carrying roll of 
parchment, with Mrs. Ross bearing a 
flag. ) 

Uncle Sam—Right welcome you are, 
my beloved ones. 

Jefferson—I bring that Declaration, 
sirs, that freed us from foreign tryanny. 
With it you will find, also, ‘the Cun- 
stitution. 

Uncle Sam—The very foundations 
of our government. Your gift is 
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‘Mrs. Ross—I bring the flag, made 
in my humble Philadelphia home in 
1777. It was designed by our most 
noble Washington. (Courtesy to Wash- 
ington, then to Uncle Sam. ) 

Uncle Sam—lIt is a noble gift, 
Betsy Ross. ‘The flag and the Consti- 
tution—‘‘the flag upon the constitu- 
tion.’’ Freedom’s body guard. You 
must get . your scissors and show 
Columbia, here, how you cut the 
famous five pointed star. 

Columbia— 

‘‘Forever float that standard sheet 

Where breathes the foe but falls be- 

fore us? 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming 

o’er us.’’ 


(Enter Morris and Molly Pitcher. 
Morris carrying large pocket book, or 


bag of gold. Pitcher in widow's 
weeds. ) 

Uncle Sam— Here are my good 
friends, Robert Morris and Molly 
Pitcher. 

Morris (offering pocket book)— 


Uncle Sam, I bring you gold, hoping 
that you will accept it until prosperity 
smiles upon you. 

Uncle Sam--—I accept it, Morris, 
with gratitude. Courage, dauntless 
bravery, resolution, skill-——all must fail 
without the means of supplying the 
needs of life and of carrying plans into 
execution. ‘‘A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.’’ (Turning to Molly) 
And what has our brave little friend, 
Mollie Pitcher, to say? She who so 
well manned the gun left silent by her 
fallen hero husband. 

Molly Pitcher—Only that I offer to 
you the dearest gift in woman’s power 
to bestow: the life of her best beloved. 

Uncle Sam—My, poor child! | Your 
sacrifice is most hard. ‘Gratefully, 
sadly, I accept it, knowing it to be 
emblematic of the offerings of thousands 


upon thousands of wives, mothers, 
sisters, sweethearts. Most precious 
gift! 


(Enter Hamilton and Barbara Freit- 
chie. Hamilton carrying roll of parch- 
ment. Barbara Freitchie an old flag. ) 

Uncle Sam— Here is Alexander 
Hamilton, he who ‘‘smote the rock of 
our national resources,’’ and with him 
the Barbara Freitchie who offered her 
‘‘old gray head’’ as a target, to shield 
her country’s flag. 

Alexander Hamiltun—Uncle Sam, I 
bring you the banking system. 

Uncle Sam—And a right trusty 
and useful thing I’ve proved it to be, 
my boy. 

Barbara Freitchie—And I, the flag I 
saved from dishonor, 
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,Columbia— 


' Sons of those mighty dead, 
And guard ye well the right, 

For which such blood was shed! ; 
Your starry flag should only wave 
O’er freedom’s home, or o’er 

grave.’’ fe 

(Enter Washintgon Irving carrying 
‘Life of Washington,’’ and H. P. 
Spofford: with bovk of poems, ) 

Uncle Sam — Here»comes a niece 
and nephew who breathe ~— sweet 
thoughts that others may imbibe. 

Washington Irving—lI offer you the 
biography of your eldest, wisest, most 
faithful son, George Washington. 

Uncle Sam—Thank you, Washing- 
ton Irving. . You are worthy to wear 
even that dear name. And you, my 
sweet singer? 

H. P. Spofford—I have only a simple 
song of the flag we so love. Will you 
accept su poor a gift? 

United States—Call nothing poor 
that teaches loyalty. I accept it, in- 
deed, and ask you to recite it.now. 

H. P. Spofford— 

“Out upon the four winds blow, 

Tell the world your story; 

Thrice in heart’s blood died before 

They called your name Old Glory. 
Stream, Old Glory, bear your stars 

High among the seven; 

Stream. a watch-fire in the dark 

And make a sign in heaven! 


your 


‘*Symbol of unmeasured power 
Blessed promise sealing, 
All your hills are hills of God 
And all your founts are healing! 
Still to those—the wronged of earth— 
Sanctuary render; 
For hope, and home, and heaven they 
see 
Within your sacred splendor!’’ 


(Enter Lincoln and H. B. Stowe, 
Lincoln. carrying Emancipation Procla- 
mation; Stowe, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’’) 

Lincoln—I offer the proclamation 
which set three million bondmen free, 
and made our-land a land of liberty in 
deed as in name. 

Unéle Sam—My son, my dearest, 
next to Washington, a gift of inesti- 
mable worth is: thine. 

H. B. Stowe—I bring but a story of 
life among the lowly. 

Lincoln—This sister was my able 
co-worker. Only the Omnipotent can 
know the influence she had in preparing 
the hearts of the people for the receipt 
of this gift I have just offered. 

Uncle Sam—The name of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe will live while philan- 
thropy holds a place in human hearts. 

(Enter Hawthorne and _ Frances 
Willard. ) 

Here is Hawthorne, whose contribu- 
tions to elegant literature secure us a 
place among people of thought and 
culture, and Miss Frances Willard 
whose work in reclaiming the fallen has 
won her a crown that will not fade 
through all eternity. My dears, I am 
glad you are with us. 

(Enter Morse with telegraphic in- 
struments. ) 

Morse—Uncle Sam, the yard is full 
to uverflowing with your children, 
nieces, nephews, to say nothing of the 
banners, flags, and drums with which 
they are laden. We beg you to come 
out and give us each the pleasue of 


grasping your hand. 
Uncle Sam — All right, Morse, tell 


‘| readiness, that I may send greetings to 


my most distant loved ones. 

Morse — All right! ‘Thank you 
Uncle Sam! (retires. } 

Uncle Sam—Before going’ let us 
join in singing that song dear to the 
heart of every patriot, ‘‘America.’’ 

All stand and sing, after which they 
march in couples off the stage to air of 
‘*Star Spangled Banner.’’ 





Acrostic.—Washington, 


Worthy, watchful, wise and good, 
Who was it? Do you know? 

lf you can't guess, just wait a bit, 
Our letters soon will show. 


Able, active, and alert— 
For so the British thought, 

Was he who led them, when our sires 
For independence fought. 


Steadfast his purpose, high his aim, 
His every act did show, 
While through the dark and dreadful 
years 
He fought the sullen foe. 
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Hope ever filled his loyal heart 
Though hardships oft he knew; 
Through distrust and through trials 
sore 
His honor righter grew. 


Independence won at last, 
His suldiers home, he sent, 

But soon they called him forth again, 
To be their president. 


Needful it was that he should guide 
The new-formed ship of state; 

And so, for eight more years he served 
As ruler, wise and great. 


Grand, gentle, gracious, was his life; 
And when at last death came 

And bore his spirit to his God, 
It_could not dim his fame. 


Tenderly, tearfully, they laid 
Him by Potomac’s side; 

And all the nation mourned as one 
Its hero and its pride. 


Over his grave the flowers strew 
And tell it once again— 

The stury of his life and work, 
’Twill make us better men. 








Nobly as he, then, let us live, 
Duty obey, and truth; 

Our country thus will serve, right well 
In manhood or in youth. 


All— 

Now we show this well loved name 
In letters one by one 

Of course you know it--now you read 
The name of Washington. 


Good Old Times. 


Great grandma says ‘twas good old 
times 
When she was small as I. 
To me it seems so very queer 


And I will tell you why. 


Grandma lived in a big log house 
With fireplace high and wide, 

Within it was a funny crane 
That swung from side to side. 


To hang the kettles on, to boil 
The mush and things to eat. 
In a spider on the cuvals 
«They baked the corn bread sweet. 
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pabey cut the wool meee off the sheep, 
Then carded, wove, and spun, 

‘And sewed and made it into frocks; 
All this by hand was done. 





They had no carpets, so the floor 
They scoured with sand till white, 

-And from a goose they took a quill 
For pen, when they would write. 


At night they had no pretty lamps, 
Nor gas, nor ‘lectric light, 

Just a saucer full of grease 
Or a tallow dip so white. 


The little maids sat up so prim 
And dared not laugh or shout, — 

I should not like those good old times 
Great grandma tells about. 





Independence Day. 


Hark! Hark! What means that shout? 
Why this throng of people? 

Those starry banners floating out 
From every roof and steeple? 


Why all this noise of men and boys, 
Fireworks on every hand? 

What this song that rolls along 
O’er all our peaceful land? 


List! List! From Independence Hall 
The glorious tidings start 

’Tis echoed back by every tongue 
And every loyal heart. 


‘*Independence,’’ shrieks the whistle; 
‘*Independence,’’ peals the bells; 
‘*Independence,’’ booms the cannon, 
‘*Freedom! Freedom,’’ all things 
tell. 


To the past turn ye a moment 
The darkness of those sad days feel; 
See our land all prostrate lying, 
Crushed beneath a tyrant’s heel. 


See! Upon this day, eventful, 

E’en Dame Nature holds her breath; 
In doubt if ’tis a nation’s birthday 

Or the day of Freedom’s death. 


Grave-browed men, in earnest counsel, 
Pledge their all—-who more can 
give? 
Fortune, life and sacred honor, 
That this new-born child may live. 


List! Trembling hands from out the 
belfry, 
Eagerly the tidings send, 
Till strength is given man and woman 
To endure unto the end. 


Till it reaches starving vet’rans 

Who for right hath fought and bled, 
Till ’tis shouted o’er the fallen, 

Till the living heart is fed. 


Oh, it is our Nation’s birthday! 
That is why we shout and sing; 
That is why, with glad thanksgiving 
We would make the welkin ring. 


That is why the drums are beating 
On every mount, in every vale, 
That is why our starry banner 
Floats on every rising gale. 


Then hail, all hail our dear Columbia! - 
May she live for aye and aye! 

No dark cloud in all the ages 

Shall blot out Independence Day. 





Our Flag. 
(Concert Recitation.) 


We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 
We will defend it with our lives, 





Our own red, white, and blue. 


‘L dah Gk! AND TEACHERS WORLD 


-| why higher than Lincoln? 


The white, it chninile for purity, 
Por faith and truth the blue, 

The red, for courage bold and strong, 
There’s meaning in each hue. 


We love the stars, the many stars 
Upon their field of blue. 

We love the stripes of red and white, 
We know their meaning too. 


‘*Star Spangled Banner’’ it is called; 
Sometimes ‘‘Old Glory,’’ too, 

Sometimes, ‘‘The. Banner of the Free’’ 
Our own red, white, and blue. 


We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 
We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own red white, and blue. 
(Salute. ) 


Washington or Lincoln ? 
(A dialogue for two boys.) 

Frank—John, who do you _ count 
greatest of American heroes? 

John—Well, Frank, American his- 
tory is full of great men; but I think 
Washington ranks first. 

Frank—Washington is great, but 

John—Well, you see Washington in- 
vented this government, so to speak. 

Frank—Invented? Who ever heard 
of a guvernment being invented? 

John—Well, founded then. 

Frank—Why, yes, he helped to do 
it, but Lincoln, in the same sense, 
kept it from being torn to pieces by 
secession. 

Juhn—It’s like this. There must 
be a foundation _ a building cannot 
be raised. 

Frank—Yes, but if after the struc- 
ture is completed, the foundation is de- 
stroyed, the whole thing tumbles. 

John—I see. Your plea is good. 

Frank—What could be finer than the 
Emancipation Proclamation? 

John—Nothing but the Declaration 
of Independence, I guess. But look at 
Washington’s character. 

Frank—Lincoln’s is equally fine. 
If Washington is called ‘‘The man who 
never told a lie,’’ Lincoln is equally 
worthy to be called ‘‘Honest Abe.’’ 

John—You're right. Guess they 
rank together. No one stands higher 
than Washington. 

Frank—Ha! ha! Now I’m ahead for 
Lincoln ‘stood six feet, four. 

John——Ha! ha! and Washington, six 
feet, two.. Men in every sense. Three 
cheers for both! 

Both—Hurrah for Washington und 
Lincoln! Harrah! Hurrah! 





ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 
Many apparently rosy opportunities and 
‘‘get rich quick’’ schemes are offered 
the public. In the case of gold mines, 
not all nicely worded and enticing pros- 
pectuses are true. 

But there is one gold mining company 
that is offering stock for sale that is 
certainly sound and commendable. The 
investor cannot possibly lose when he 
buys stock in the Mumitor Gold Mine 
of Calitornia, office 1621 Diversey Blvd, 
Chicago. His investment is positively 
guaranteed and the entire amount is 
refunded him, irrespective of the suc- 
cess of the mine. He also retains the 
mining stock and shares in the profits 
of the mine. You can invest from $100 


RHEUMATISM 


FR THROUGH THE FEET 
by MAGIC “hy aNaieTOGr DRAETS. yee VOUT 


The drafte cured Mrs. W..D. Harriman, 
wile of Judge Harriman of Ann Arbor, 


They cured H.:C. Van Valkenburg, 
Provi R. L, of an intensely painful 
case of muscular rheumatism. 

They cured severe rheumatism of 
Feta She aud back for T: G. Pendleton, 
ngneee, Sie 

Mrs. Caspar Yahredorfer, Jackson, Mich- 
igan, 70 old, was cored in a few 
weeks, 30 years. 

The Drafts cured ames: Gilbert, Loco- 
motive Dept., Mich. Cent, R. R., Jackson, 
Mich., after 27 years of pain. 

Van Vleck, Jackson, ‘Mich., writes 
that they cured ‘him and‘he is now using 


,them in his practice. 






They have cured hundreds of cases prob- 
ably just: like anes Isn’t the chance 
worth taking? ‘them free. Send 
te your name Wewi Sere yee henerern 
mail a pair 0} Magic ‘ts—prepai 
If you are satisfied with the comfort they 
give you, send us One Dollar. If not. you 
send us nothing. You decide. Magic 
Foot drafte are worn without the least in- 
convenience, and cure rheumatism in every 
part of the body by stimulating expulsion 
= ogy isons through the great foot 

plendid booklet, illustrated in 
Solas: free with the triai Drafts: Don’t 
suffer, but write today to the Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 297 Oliver Bldg., ran Mich. 
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“Suppose | Die 
"We have helped the people to answer that question for 
half a century or more ; to make provision for their sur- 
yors. Wedomore; We assist men in making provis- 
ion for their old age, when the money producing power 
is waning. Get our free booklet, “The How and the 
Why.” It brushes cob webs from the brain. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
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What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


maw discount of 
THE FELIX F, DAUS DUPLIOLTOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York Cit¥ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New fiair e Romever will in- 
stantly and hair 
from the face, neck, etc. ‘Price, $1. 

We are not afraid to have 
Free Trial yo ty 
“4%. preparation, and you may do so FREE. If 
you will send us loc. to cover cast of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar bott oS ee to 
remove considerable hair furnish a good 
test. Address 
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Satin samples 8c. for 1 
(mat size) or 19c. for 2 (both sizes) 
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those ordering 25. 
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Drill Problems. 
By P. S. Hallock. 


So ent. ported on stiff cardboard and given to 
salle tacalaaeenase antl wee 


LINEAR MEASURE. 


CARD I. 


Since the polar semi-diameter of the earth is 
how many miles in the polar diameter? 

In 1 mile, 1,243 ft., how many feet? 

Reduce 34,824 inches to fathoms. 

CARD II. 

Christmas Island in the Indian Ocean has only recently been 
explored. What is the vertical distance from a horizontal line 
at its highest point, 1,000 ft., to the lowest sea bottom of its 
shores, 3,200 fathoms? 

How many inches in 4 yds. 1 ft. 6 in? 

In 18,480 ft. how many furlongs? 


CARD III. 

The total length of submarine cables of the world owned by 
nations is 19,883 nautical miles; by private companies, 160,842. 
How many leagues in all? 

16 rds. 3% yds.—11 rds. 5 yds. =? ft. 

27 ft. 9 in. +35 ft. 3 in.=? yds. 

CARD IV. 

Fourteen miles of the Panama Canal have been finished, esti- 

mated cost, $275,000,000. How much is that a yard? 


In 3% miles how many yards? 
Reduce 1,000 yds. to the decimal of a mile? 


CARD V. 

The entire length of the Brooklyn Bridge is 6,537 ft.; that of 
the new East River Bridge is to be 7,200 ft. What is the differ- 
ence in rods? 

In 3,200 geographic miles how many statute miles? 
Reduce 18,880 rods to miles. 


CARD VI. 
A market garden in Idaho, 208 feet square, has a ‘‘ditch’’ for 
irrigation on 3 of its sides, and 5 smaller ‘‘ditches’’ crossing it. 
How many yards of water channel has it? 
Reduce 3,097 fathoms to feet. 
In 7,920 feet how many rods? 


20,854,895 feet, 


SQUARE MEASURE. 

CARD I. 
The first U. S. Mint in Philadelphia was 100 ft. square; the 
present Mint is 150 by 204 ft.; the new Mint, just completed, is 
500 by 200 ft. How many more square yards in the last than in 
the second? Than in the first? 
In 728 sq. rods, how many sq. feet? 
In 200 sq. inches, how many sq. feet? 

CARD II. 
The grounds of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo were 
1 mile long, % mile wide. How many square rods did they 
contain? e 
How many square feet in 4 square mile? 
Reduce 1,728 square rods to acres. 

CARD III. 


At the same Exposition, Cuba had a building 150 by 275 ft. 
Mexico had a mining building 60 by 40 ft.; and had also in 


other buildings, 3,000 feet in agricultural exhibit, 2,000 in for- 
estry, 2,000 in horticulture, 3,000 in manufacture, 2,000 in eth- 
nology. Which has the more space, and how much more? 


Tn 1,728 sq. rods, how many sq. yards? 
Reduce 2,904 sq. yards to sq. rods. 


CARD IV. 
The greatest forest of Northern New York, comprising 
3,588,903 acres, is public park land. How many square miles 
does it contain? 
Area, 279 square miles. How many acres? 
Area, 2,304,000 acres; length 108 miles: What is the average 
width? 

CARD V. 
The Meadow Club has one field for athletic games 15 rods long 
by 12 wide, and another adjoining it 19 rods square. How 
many acres in both? 
In 2% acres, how many square rods? 
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ORDER YOUR 


MAGAZINES. 


Periodicals. 
NEWSPAPERS, 


FROM US AND 


SAVE MONEY 


Any magazine, periodical, combination or 
club, at lowest prices—much lower maybe 
than you believe possible. 


Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals 
at low prices, tells how our system saves 
you subscription money, and includes 
much valuable information, that all 
magazine readers should have. 

We have one of the largest subscription 
agencies in the world, and are known 
everywhere. Your address on a postal 
secures the facts. Write to-day. 


.M.HANSONS MAGAZINE 
MMBHANSON BLock 
LEXINCTON. KY. 


AGENCY 











Reduce 38,400 square rods to the decimal of a square mile. 

























THERE'S WOTHING IN ALL THIS WIDE WORLD, 
YOR BOTH OF YOU, LIKS SHORTHAND. NOTHING 
THAT WILL SO SURELY, SWIFTLY LIVT YOU TO 
THE HEIGHTS DRBAMED OF IN YOUR AMBITION. 
We teach you by mail the famous 
Gregg System, loaning.you a fine 


Remington machine to practice one 
This is the ONLY successful way 
to learn 2 branches ty mail. 

WS LIKE TO TEACH TBACHERS--IT'S SO BASY. 
MER.STEN.INST.179 CANAL-CHICAGO,. 
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CARD VI. 


owner paid $500 damages. How much was that a square foot? 
Reduce 7% sq. ft. to square inches. 
Length 16 feet; breadth 12 ft. 6 in. 
CUBIC MEASURE. 
CARD I. 
The largest ocean steamship now in cothmission is 68 ft. wide, 
44 ft. deep. If breadth and depth were each uniform throughout, 
its contents would be 2,106,368 cu. ft. What is the length? 
37 cords, 48 cu. ft. —13 cords, 59 cu. ft.==? cu. feet. 
116,640 cu. ft.==? cu. yards. 
CARD II. 

Reduce 5 cd. 5 cd. ft. to cubic feet. 

Reduce 1,492 cubic feet to cords and cord feet. 
CARD III. 


How much will the digging of an underground tunnel cost at 
$1.75 a cubic yard, its dimensions being 240 by 45 by 11 feet? 

In % cubic yards, how many cubic inches? 

150 ft. 6 ft. 8 in. X18 in.==? perches of stone. 


CARD IV. 


The main body of the Electric Tower at the Buffalo Exposition 
was 80 ft. square and 200 ft. high. Tell its contents in cubic 























































yards. 

Tell the difference in cubic feet between 2 cu. yds. and a2yd. 
cube. 

Tell the difference in cubic yards between 54 cu. ft. and a 54 
ft. cube. 


CARD V. 


At a summer hotel the amount of ice delivered one day was 
equal to a cord of wood, the fruit and vegetable crates made a 
pile 4 by 6 ft. How many more feet of ice than of the crates? 

What is the difference in cubic inches between 2 cu. ft. anda 
2 ft. cube? 

Express 10,368 cu. in. as the decimal of a cubic yard 

CARD VI. 

The air-shaft of a tenement house in Henry street, 72 ft. high, 
48 ft. long, and 28 inches wide, has 42 windows looking into it. 
How many cubic feet of air for each window? 
















i A horse broke a plate glass window 18% by 11 feet, and its | ff 


How many square yards? 
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The Best of All Ce omplexion Remedies 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Waters and 
Fould’s Arsenic Complexion Soap are the world’s 


greatest beautifiers of the skin. — 
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Do You Want Government Land? 


Ifso you can take 
Saltaral peed. 4 ay genous of Timber and Agri. 
UNIRED § th ed LAND SCRIPT. 
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se | Craig’s Question Book 


prepares you for an examina- 
tion; aids you to thoroughly 
review any subject; is a con- 
venient help in . conducting 
class reviews and examinations. 
Craig’s New Question Book 
will serve you better than any 
other one book ever published. 
Craig's is the Prince of all 
Question Books. It is larger, 
better made, more thorough, 
more practical and more reliable than any other 
question book. Over 200,000 teachers have al- 
ready purchased it and testified to its usefulness. 


CONTENTS. 

The book treats comprehensively on the following subjects: 
United States History, Geography, Reading, English Gram- 
mar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, Theory and 
Practice, Bookkeeping, Drawing, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil 
Government, Physiology, Participles and Infinitives, Writ- 
ing, Test Problems, Parliamentary Rules, presenting a total 
of 8,200 Questions each of which is fully answered. 


Price $1.50. Postage 14c. It is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and contains 516 pages. 
SPECIAL RATES. 


Craig’s Question Book 
1. With Normal instractor three years... .......$1.51 

















2. With Werld's Events three years............. 1.51 


3. With Primary Plans one year................. 1.51 
4. With all three of the above journals one year 2.01 
Enclose 14c extra for postage. 


Agents are wanted to take orders for the 

















How many cubic feet in.9 cu. yds. 9 cu. ft.+19 cu. yds. 
19 cu. ft.? 
Tell the number of cubic yards in 9X 19X29 ft. 
ANSWERS. 
LINEAR MEASURE. 
CARD I. 
7,899.58-+- miles. 6,523 ft. 48324 fathoms. 
CARD II. 
20,200 ft. 162 inches. 28 furlongs. 
CARD. Ili. 
60, 24134 leagues. 78 ft. 21 yds. 
CARD Iv. 
$11, 160. 71-4- 6,160 yds. -568-++ miles. 
CARD V. 
40;*; rods. 3,688.53 statute miles. 5234 miles. 
. CARD VL 
554% yds. 18, 582 ft. 480 rods. 
SQUARE MEASURE. ¢ 
CARD I. 
7,711$; 10,000sq. yds. 198,198 sq. ft. 1; sq. ft. 
CARD II. 
51,200 sq. rds. 13,939, 200 sq. ft. 104 acres. 
CARD III. 
Cuba, 26,850 sq. ft. 52,272 sq. yds. 96 sq. rds. 
CARD IV. 
5, 607.66-+ sq. miles. 178, 560 acres. 33% miles. 
CARD V. 
3.3-+ acres. 440 sq. rds. .375 sq. miles. 
CARD VI. 
$2.45+- ~ 1,056 sq. inches. 22§ sq. yds. 
CUBIC MEASURE. 
i CARD. I. 
704 ft. 3,160 cu. ft. 4,320 cu. yds. 
CARD II. 
725 cu. ft. ll cords; 4 cd. ft. 
CARD IIL 
$7,700. 17,496 cu. in. 60}$ perches. 
CARD IV. 
47,40744 cu. yds. 162 cu. ft. 5.830 cu. yds. 
; CARD V. 
32 cu. ft. 10, 368 cu in. .22§ cu. yds. 
CARD VI. 
192 cu. ft. 784 cu. ft. 18334 cu. yds. 
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Popular Publications 





Landes’s Outlines, Tables, Sketches, 
Questions and Answers in U, S. 


cke 
a History. 
ad, (For Class Use.) 
ell, By E. S. Landes, formerly teacher of U. S. History in 
the University of Wooster (Ohio. ) ; 
The latest and decidedly the best and most complete 
outline in U. 8. History published. Invaluable to 
nic teachers and pnpils in studying the subject from any 
Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents; $2.40 per dozen, postpaid . 
Outlines, Devices and Recreations in 
U.S. Geography by Inez N. McFee, 
This attractive book furnishes ways and means for en- 
livening class work, and contains numerous rences 
to Geographical literature, practical and historical illus- 
ib- ae, ome for c ipa gag etc. By 
esting study in school. 
Paper, 150 pages, 25 cents. 
. LIVING THOUGHTS—Books of Choice 
— Selections from the World’s Best 
k Literature. 
Arranged F. E. ul Superintendent and 
Catherine TT. Bryce, coppeieoe Sch Passaic, NJ 4 
1a- They contain choice recitations and pupils 
ly of all y os gems for morning exercises, 
n- ‘Book One, for Grades I, II, I]; Book Two, 2 ey 
IV, V, VI; Book Three, for Grades VII and Each 
ag book contains about 150 Paper 25 cents. $2.40 
ns. perdozen, postpaid. Cloth, cents, each, 
ok FIVE CENT CLASSICS. 
We have n the publication of an extensive series 
ly of Five Cent Classics for use as supplementary reading, 
1. afew of which are now ready as shown in the following 


list.. Each number contains 32 pages oe on high- 
pogeeens meus cenetee® and bound in strong 
attractive covers. Price 5 centseach (7: centseach when 
r, less than five copies are ordered,) 
Order by number. 
1. psa 2 emg People, Part 1, Illustrated, Grades 1, 
Little Plant People, Past 2, Illustrated, Grades 1, 
a " 
Lfttle Workers, (Stories of Animals) Illusstrated, 
Grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Golden Touch, (Hawthorne) Grades 4 and 5. 
a Kieg a the Golden River, (Ruskin) Grades 5 
and 6. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, (Irving) Grades 6 and 7. 
Rip Van Winkle, (Irving) Grades 6 and 7. 
Western Pioneers, (the story of the Louisiana 
j Purchase) Grades 5, 6 and 7. 


TEN CENT SERIES. 


The following becks will be welcomed by every one 
who is interested in the story ofourcountra. No trouble 
* will give them rtunity Seeds ey 
uu ve an A 
pr stories. They should have a 

and home. 


cents a dozen. 


te 
PER we go p 


The Story of Alexander Hamilton. 
The Story of George Washington. 
The Story of John Randolph. 
The Story of Daniel Webster. 
The Story of Henry Clay. 
The Story of Abraham Lincoin. 
They are printed from large, vleartype and bound in 
manila covers. Each volume contains more than 100 


pages. 
Tcn cents a copy, $1.00 for the entire set, postage 3 
cents per copy extra. 





F. A. OWEN. PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














The Humorous Side of Teaching: 
By Minnie E. Caldwell. 


E LIFE of a public schvol teacher is by no means 
a bed of roses. It is is quite a mistaken notion that 
her position is asinecure. On the contrary, it is 
an endless, constant warfare, against intellectual and 
moral depravity, necessitating the greatest outlay of 
physical, intellectual, and moral endeavor, and realizing the 
least gratifying results that one could hope to obtain. 

The conditions under which she works are responsible for most 
of the teacher’s trials. Fifty .to sixty. children, oftentimes 
seventy to eighty, are crowded into a room made to accommodate 
but forty comfortably. Boys and girls of all conditions are 
crowded together in these close quarters, and are expected to de- 
velop under the all-wise supervision of that altogether infallible 
being, the teacher—oftentimes but a young woman just emerging 
from her teens—into little short of geniuses. For it must be 
said, so far as some of our courses of public instruction are 
concerned, taking into consideration the prevailing obstacles to 
good teaching, that they require entirely too much, both of the 
teachers and of the children. The curriculum is overcrowded. 
Not ouly so, but ‘‘the powers that be’’ seem to think it their 
bounden duty continually to add new subjects to the already 
appalling array,—and they are succeeding in the performance 
of their duty admirably. 

But it is not all clouds and darkness, There are occasional 
rifts where the sun shines through... And sometimes it shines 
through so bright and warm that the most pessimistic of us 
cannot forbear a smile. 

It has been my experience, and I daresay the experience of 
many other teachers likewise, since human nature, especially 
junvenile, is the same the world over, to have my days of 
tedious plodding interspersed with bits of wit and humor. The 
unconscious humorists on these droll occasions have been 
the children themselves, certainly not the teacher, whose 
mind turns neither to the right nor the left from the subject at 
hand, and who, in the eyes of the children at least, is the very 
personification of staidness and gravity. 

Unconscious humorists I have called them. And therein lies 
their wit,—in the very unconsciousness with which it is spoken. 
‘*Here are some flowers for you, Miss L, says Thomas one 
Monday morning, handing his teacher a few carnations. ‘‘How 
beautiful!’’ says she, smiling her appreciation, *‘Where did 
you get them, Thomas?’’ ‘*Oh,’’ replies Thomas, unabashed, 
‘*My sister’s beau brought them to her last night.’’ 

We were in the middie of a number lesson. All the minor 
points had been carefully worked up according to the latest 
and most approved ideas of pedagogy and psychology. It re- 
mained but to cap the climax. I looked out over my class with 
a feeling of self-congratulation and delightful anticipation. 
Surely the lesson had been well-planned and was being well- 





taught. For once, at least, in my experience as teacher my 
theories were standing the-test of practice admirably. How 
attentive they all were! Every eye was fixed upon me. Every 


little hand lay idle on the desk or inthe lap. Not a sound 
disturbed the stillness of the room. To look into their faces one 
would have thought verily they were thirsting for the words 
of knowledge as they fel! from my lips. I turned to the board 
to demonstrate the last and most important point,—to strike 
while, as I thought, the iron was hot. A light footstep 
sounded on the floor behind me. I turned to find a dear little 
fellow, with large brown mournful eyes, gazing up at me sorrow- 
fully. 

‘*Miss C,’’ he said, with the greatest pathos in his voice, ‘‘our 
bird died last night!’’ 

So are our dearest hopes and ambitions cruelly cast down or 
thrown aside. Needless to say, 1 did not cap the climax to that 
lesson as I had hoped to do. 

During a lesson on rocks, the teacher asked questions of the 
pupils. Many educators believe this to be the ideal way of 
teaching—so much so that pamphlets and chapters galore have 


| been written on ‘‘The Art of Questioning.’’ 


‘*What use do we make of the salt rocks?’’ she asked. 

“If we didn’t have no salt,’’ said Charlie C, in all serious- 
S, “then we couldn’t eat no green onions!’’ 

teld the children they should save their pennies and 

Peopybooks with them. ‘‘I shan’t buy copybooks!’’ 
amuel, with emphasis. ‘‘I’m saving up my money 

ily goat!’’ 


, Says will you please send down the descriptories,’’ 
Sage brought me the other day. 
What?’’ I asked. 

iscriptories,’’ repeated the messenger calmly. 
Send them down if yuu were not using them.’’ 
Write it down,’’ I said. 
little fellow returned with the corrected message. 


‘*She 
** Tell 
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We will send free to your address our 80 page 
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Learn to Write a Good Letter. 


Mr. Sherwin Cody's four books on the Art of Writing English are in 
daily use in the adv -writing or corresponding depts, of hundreds of 
such business firms as Marshall Field & Co., Lyon & Healy, Chas. 
H. Fuller Adv. Agency, Manz Adv. Agency, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.,etc Thebooks have proved equally useful to 
business men, news; t writers, club women and all who write letters, 
containing as the r. Cody's private lessons, hitherto sold in type- 
written form for Les to $25 for each of seven home study courses, from 
a creative composition; 4 vols. in a box, this month $a; regular 
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Learn to Write a Masterly Style. 


Mr. Cody is at once a successful business man and a skilled man 
of letters. @ was the first to teach the Art, of Short Story Writing, 
and Zangwill said of his “How to Write Fiction" (reprinted in these vo!- 
umes); ‘It is the best treatise that has yet appeared in England, a 
country that has not yet learned that story writing is an art, and 4 rare 
and fine art." 

Nothing will stimulate or inspire you so much as Mr. Cody's per- 
sonal criticism. His books are used in forty coll: . His personal 
classes are given at Northwestern University (Chicago Bldg.) His work 
is endorsed by Edw. Dowden, E. Benj. haieewe, and many others. 


Address, SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 
526 Opera House Building, Chicago 
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American Ideals. Part I. 
American Ideals. Part II. 
Wilderness Hunter 

Hanting the Grisly 

Huntiag Trips of a Ranchman 
Hanting Trips on the Prairie 
The Spread of English-Speaking People 
In the Current of the Revolution 
The War in the Northwest 

The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 
St. Clair and Wayne 

Louisiana and Aaron Burr 
Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 
Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 


Sold only in complete sets. 
Publisher's price, per set, $7 
Our price, $4.25 
Expressage, i? desired prepaid, 88c. extra. 
BE ye te of Roosevelt as listed above Segathes 
a full ‘cloth pond on of True Stories tories of Great 
prepaid express enclose 
$1.25 sdditionat In many instances expeeme? will be 


much less and in such cases the Gales ill be refunded. 

Our complete book catalogue listing more than 2,000 
volumes at cut prices sent upon request. 

F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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The“ histories’’ ig 0 i a 1Oftl! 

Lewis came quickly to my desk “the other eg ‘ued labs 
children were writitig.  ‘‘Miss C,’’ he said, ‘‘may I leave the 
room, I just now. swallowed some little yellow thing!’ _ Need- 
less to say, I sent him back to his seat with a stern rebuke fot 
having ‘‘the little yellow thing’’ in his mouth. 

Peter C, is a troublesome, mischiéf-loving boy. The othed 
day his teacher, Miss D, said to him, ‘Peter, I have a beautiful 
book here. Would you like to read it?” She thought to 
gain his confidence’ and win his respect and obedience by 
this kindly act. Peter took the book willingly. The next 
afternoon he did not appear. In the morning Miss D, asked, 
**Peter, why were you absent yesterday ?’’ 

“I stayed home to read the book you lent me,’’ was the 
reply. 

SN aibel is a good-natured, fun-loving boy who enjoys a good 
laugh even when it is at his own expense. 

‘‘James, are you ready?’’ asked his teacher, when she was 
about to begin a lesson and thought him inattentive. 

“*Yes I’m ready,’” be answered, pointing to his auburn hair 
and looking round with a broad smile. 

In a language éxamination one question was ‘‘ Write a verse of 
any pretty poem you know.’’ 

Now the children in that class had been taught a number of 
beautiful ‘‘ Memory Gems’” from Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
and the other great poets. But of all the ‘‘gems’’ the following 
of uncertain origin was selected: 


‘*My old man and I fell out 

And I’ll tell you what it was all about— 

I had money and he had none 

And that was the way the trouble begun.’’ 


So much for juvenile appreciation of good literature! 

These ‘are only a few illustrations, taken at random from my 
school diary, to show how ‘‘funny’’ the humorous side is. It 
is well to enjoy it when it is presented, and to remember it when 
we find ourselves ‘‘in the depths.’’ Life is made up of smiles 
and tears, of sunshine and shadow. Let us treasure the smiles 
and sunshine! 





Blue Jay. 


Blue Jay is a knave, a rogue, a dashing little bandit. le 
loves chestnuts and acorns and if he chances upon a squirrel’s 





BLUE JAY IN A SCOLDING MOOD. 


store will help himself to the very best of the goodies in spite 
of all the owner’s protests. 

Between April and September we see very little of Jay. He 
and his wife are then away in the wuods rearing young and 
attending to housekeeping in as quiet a fashion as any honest 
birds though they do help themselves sometimes to callow 
young from the nests of song birds. In Autumn Jays are 
plenty; visiting some quiet wood you will often come upon 
him among the nut trees chattering und scolding some squirrel 
which happens to be gleaning from the same tree. But Jay is 
not always in mischief. Nineteen per cent of his food is insects 
which injure vegetation. ‘ 

Length eleven or twelve inches. Male and female. 

Lead blue above, head crested, a black collar. Breast grayish 
white. 

Wing coverts and tail a bright blue barred with black. 

Song—A whistling bell note when breeding. In autumn a 
screaming ‘‘Jay, Jay!’’ 

Resides in United States all the year. 
the year. 

Nest bulky and rough. 

Range—Eastern North America to the Plains, and tror's the 
fur regions South to Florida and Texas. 


In New England all 
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| the people, and for the people shail not 


Search Questions. 
By Nelle Spangler Mustain. 


‘Note—Put these questions on the blackboard and 
ask the children to look for the answers. 


Who said: 

1. ‘‘To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace?’’ 

2. ‘‘We have been unfortunate but 
not disgraced?’’ 

3. ‘‘I was born an American, I live 
an American, and I shall die an 
American?’’ 

4. ‘‘A government of the people, by 


perish from the earth?’’ 

5. ‘‘Ask nothing but what is right, 
submit to nothing wrong?’’ 

6. ‘‘God reigns, and the government 
at Washington still lives?’’ 

7. ‘*The principles of the government 
I wish them carried out, I ask nothing 
more?’’ 

8. ‘‘My eyes have grown dim in the 
service of my country, but I have never 
doubted her justice?’’ 

9. ‘‘I’d rather be right than Presi- 
dent?’’ 

ANSWERS TO ABOVE. 
George Washington. 
Admiral Porter. 

Daniel Webster. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Andrew Jackson. 

James A. Garfield. 
William Henry Harrison. 
George Washington, 
Henry Clay. 


SS Oe it 


For the Geography Class. 
A Study of Your State. 

Date of admission to the Union. 

Position. 
Absolute—-latitude and longitude. 
Relative—to its boundaries. 

Waters. 
Rivers, lakes. 

Cities. 
Capital. Name and locate principal 
cities, telling what makes them im- 
portant. 

Occupations. 
Agriculture, manufacturing. | min- 
ing, and commerce. In what parts 
of the state is each most extensively 
carried on? How do they compare 
with the same occupation in other 
states? 

Productions. 
Animal, vegetable, mineral. 


Miscellaneous. 
Population. Objects of interest. 
Size of state compared with other 
states. Educational advantages. 


Natural advantages. Make a list of 
the governors of your state. 


QUESTIONS. 

Who was the first governor of your 

state? 

Who is your present governor ? 

How many state normal schools? 

Where are they located? 

Has your state furnished any presi- 
dents? 

What famous men live in your state? 

Where do they live? 

Why are they famous? 

What is the school age? 

If the governor of your state should 
die who would fill his place? 
What nickname has your state? 
Why ?—L£xchange. ' 





He is next to the gods, whom reason, 
and not passion implies; and who after 
weighing the facts, can measure the 
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CASH PRICES 


A Double Success 


Success is ours because we have devised a successful 
plan of selling diamonds on credit. Success is yours 
because by the aid of our liberal plan we enable you 
to wear a diamond, no matter how small your income. 
We bave helped th ds to be ful in their 
business or social affairs, for who will deny the fact 
= diamonds make success easy to those who wear 

em, 

Our business extends over the length and breadth of the 
country and our satisfied customers are legion. 

Our usual offer to send any article express prepaid, for 
examination, no money down, still holds good, Remember 
your reputation for honesty is our only securitv. No em- 
barrassing conditions, no delay, no interest, and no extra 
charge for credit accomodations, 

Send for our booklet ‘‘A BRILLIANT IDBA.”’ which ex- 
plains our system in detail. Also ask us to mail our beautiful catalog No. B21, which 
shows'a wealth of diamonds and elaborate designs of watches and Jewelry, at prices 


from $5.00 to $500.00 all of which we guarantee to be atleast 10 per cent er than 
the same class of goods offered by otherdealers. Write today! 
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IDEAL WORLD'S FAIR HOME, 


st. LOUIS, 190-4 


The on ay pormanens t brick hotel within walking 1 a of the World’s Fair. Beauti- 
bee local on the highest point of land adjacent to the grounds, Five minutes walk from the north 
entrance, Magnificent view. by facilities convenient to all points of interest in At. Louis. 
All modern conveniences. Rooms: Light, airy, comm, and comfortable. Pure filtered water. Baths. 
Resident i epee Drug Store, etc., etc. rge d 
tained at lowest possible cost. Service, the best. 
All those desiring to reserve entertainment at Hotel Epworth may do so by sending $2.00 fora Certificate 
of Entertainment which be insure the holder the low rate of vy 00 per day for as many days as desired. 
We advise our friends to oa = at = as the number of Certificates so issued will be necessarily 
limited, and will may f be long before tne Fair opens. 
Wanted! Agents in all sections, to form clubs and sell certificates. 


Address, Epwerth Hotel Company, Koken Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The Charm of Ease 


How smoothly the Egquipoise 
Waist fits; how perfectly it sus- 
tains the rounded outlines of the 
bust. Dignity of bearing and 
beauty of form distinguish the 


wearers of 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 


The Equipoise has removable whale- 
bones, is easily laundered, and excels 
the unhealthful corset in every point of 
comfort and beauty. 

Sold by dealers or sent pre- 

id by mail. For full description read 

erris Book. Mailed free on request. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 

341 Broadway, New York. 





= SWEDISH 
~ | Facial Cream 


Is guaranteed to make your 
skin healthy and beautiful. 

Removes imples, 
black heads, freckles 
and other blemishes from 
the skin. Price by mail 50 
cents per box. Send 4 cts. in 
stamps for FREE sample to 
Kingsbury Importing Co. 

410 3 Ave., Miiwaukee,Wis 
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To Teach Stenography in City 
Schools. 


The superintendents have under con- 
sideration the requirements for eligibil- 
ity for license to teach stenography in 
the elementary schools. Although there 
has been a widespread demand for 
this elective, the Board of Education, 
recognizing the inability to secure the 
necessary teachers of the subject, 
authorized the postponement of its in- 
troduction. In some of the city schools 
where class teachers were found who 
were qualified to teach the subject, 
classes in stenography have been organ- 
ized, but it will be some time before a 
examination is called for teachers of sten- 
ography. The requirements for eligibil- 
ity to teach stenography in the element- 
ary schools are: 

1. Teachers of stenography in tlie ele- 
mentary schools must hold the license 
for promotion. 

2. It is not required that teachers of 
stenography hold the license to teach the 
graduating class, 

The Isaac Pitman system of steno- 
graphy has been adopted in the city 
schools.—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


February History Questions. 
By Virginia Baker. 

1. What mythical character is said by 
some genealogists to have been the an- 
| cestor of the American Washingtons? 

2. Who founded the Washington fam- 
ily in Virginia? 

3- When and where was George Wash- 
ington born? 








4. Who were his parents? 

5. What qualities distinguished Wash- 

ington in boyhood? 

| 6 What occupation, engaged in by 
Washington in his youth, did much to- 
wards moulding his character. 

7. What first attracted public attention 
| towards Washington? 

8. What five great qualities eminently 
fitted Washington to become the leading 
spirit in the Revolution? 

g. When was he appointed commander- 
in-chief of the American forces? 

10. When did he resign his commission 
to Congress? 

11. In what years was he elected and 
re-elected President of the United States? 

12, Whom did George Washington 
marry? : 

13. When did he die? 

14..What myths regarding Washington 
were, at one time, generally believed? 

15. What famous European sovereign 
was an admirer of Washington? 

16. What great English military leader 
| adorned his drawingroom with the por- 
| trait of Washington? 

17. By what nickname did ‘ord 
Cornwallis usually allude to Washington? 

18. What was the condition of the 
United States during Washington’s ad- 
ministration? 

19. What passages in Washington’s 
farewell address illustrate the line of 
policy he followed? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Odin,the god of the Scandinavians, 

2. John Washington, who was a resi- 
dent of Westmoreland county, Va., in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

3. At Bridge’s Creek, Westmoreland 
county, Va., Feb. 22, 1732. 

4. Augustine and Mary (Ball) Washing- 
ton. 

5. Physical strength, courage, justness 








order, fearlessness, diligence. 
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6. That of surveyor. It developed 
self-control, decisiveness, patience, en- 
durance,. perseverance, alertness. 

7. His services in the French and 
Indian war. 8. Prudence, courage, wis- 
dom, patriotism, persistence. 

g. June 15, 1775. 10. December 23, 
1783. 

11. Elected 1788. Re-elected 1792. 

12. Martha Dandridge Custis, widow 
of Daniel Parke Custis, a Virginia 
gentleman of family and estate. 

13. December 14, 1799. 

14. Myth of the hatchet and the cherry 
tree. The story that he se.dom smiled. 
The report that he was unfamiliar with 
books, 

15. Frederick the Great. 

16.. The Duke of Wellington. 

17. ‘‘The Fox.’’ 

18. Prosperous. 

19. ‘‘Be united, be Americans. . . 
Observe justice and good faith toward all 
nations.. : Be independent 
politically of all. In a word be a 
nation, be Americans, and be true to 
yourselves. ’’ 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 





Few People Know How Useful It is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disin- 
fectant and purifier in nature, but few 
realize its value when taken into the 
human system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the~ more 
you take of it the better; it is nota 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no possible 
harm can result from their continued 
use, but on the contrary, great benefit. 
_ A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcual, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.’’ 
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ST. CATHARINES WELL. 


Ih St. Catharines, the Garden City 
of Canada, eleven miles from Niagara 
. Falls, on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, is situated the historic 
‘*St. Catharines Well,’’ about which 
is woven many a romantic Indian leg- 
) end, and whose curative properties are 
/ known far and wide throughout North 
America. The water ‘of this famous 
Saline Well is considerably denser than 
sea water, but clear sparkling and odor- 
less, and isremarkable for its penetra- 
tive qualities. 

These waters are a great specific for 
such diseases as rheumatism, gout, 
scrofula, neuralgia, liver troubles, skin 
diseases, and cases of nervous prostrat- 
ion, or asatonic pure and simple. The 
treatment is conducted on the broadest 
possible lines, the idea being to assist 
J nature as much as possible. The use of 
" the waters is the chief remedial agent, 
accompanied by static electricity, mass- 
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How to Make a Geograph- 
ical Scrapbook. 


Take the ordinary sheets of manila 
board, obtainable at any printing- 
office; cut the same in two at the 
middle, and you have the size of your 
sheet. Here, you can work up any 
sized article or a good-sized picture ad- 
vantageously. 
pages for a book as you desire, and 
cover for about two or three inches up 
the back of the out-side sheets, and 
meeting the back edge of each inside 
sheet with stout muslin, well glued 
down. Now cut your outside covers to 
fit well up on this muslin back that 
you have made, and glue down to the 
outside sheets for front and back of 
your book. You can make these covers 
of strawboard or heavy brown paper, 
pasteboard, cloth, or whatever you 
fancy. Such a book costs but a trifle, 
and will be a very great help to any 
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“Photographs received. 


Exchanging Photographs 


has become so popular that to meet all demands is quite a burden, if one is obliged 
to pay prices ordinarily charged by photographers. Our Reproduced Photographs are 
being welcomed by thousands who find that by using them they are enabled to give 
photographs of the highest quality costing but a fraction as much. 
work will convince you of its quality—the price speaks for itself. 
For $1.00 we will make one dozen photographs, either of the exact size of the cut 
shown at left or with a longer and narrower oval (2 by 3%) with mount to correspond 
(3 &8 by 7 1-8,)—according to the style of photograph sent. 
licates your original Photograph will be returned. 
We guarantee our work to be as good as (it is frequently better than) the original. 
If it is not as good—you to be the judge—your money will be refunded. 


If you prefer to see a sample of our work before ordering it will be cheerfully sent. 

We have nearly fifty different styles and sizes of mounts ranging in prices from 75c. 
to $2.50 per dozen—about one-third the rates charged by local photographers generally. 
We use Collins mounts exclusively and all other material is of the same high grade. 

This offer is a special one and our regular $1,50 grade will be furnished. 

One Dozen Free, Send orders for one dozen each for three friends, 
for them, and send your photograph, and we will make one dozen for you as a reward 
for your services. 


In ordering send your photograph securely wrapped to prevent breaking. 
and address on back. All photographs are returned with reproductions uninjured. 


Art A en a F.A. wists deeb acainseseisinanvall COMPANY, x Seite... New York. 


A Few Opinions 


“IT am very much pleased with the photos. The work is as exact as though made from original negative, and 
the mouuts are very tasty and pleasing.” 

“Have just received the photos, and am perfectly delighted with them. The reproductions are fully as good as 
the original, for which I paid $3.00 per dozen.” 

“Have just received photos. They are very good ; in fact,they are finished much better than the one I sent you.” 
I must say they are better than the original. Thanks.” 

“I received photos today. Am highly pleased with them, as the shading is much better than that of the origi- 
nal. Thank you very much.” 

“Our photographs have been received. We areall very much pleased with them, as they areeven better than 
we expected they would be. Thanks for the prompt attention given to the order.” 

“Photos received. They are fine—better than I expected. Am sorry that I didn’t order more,” 


AGENTS WANTED. 
photographs. Exclusive territory given. 


Active canvassers make splendid profits taking orders for our 
Particulars cheerfully given. 
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Current Magazine Articles 
for the Geography Class. 


‘The Rich Empire of the North.’’ 
William R. Stewart. ‘‘ World’s Work,’’ 
October, page 3,955. 33 illustrations. 
This is an unusually important geo- 
graphical article. Alaska is no longer 
the lone land of ice; settlers, rail- 
roads, teachers, telegraph and tele- 
phone, repeating California’s marvel- 
ous story of development; palatial 
steamers navigate Alaskan rivers; 
schools, banks, churches; vegetation, 
berries, ferns, flowers, etc.; mining in 
the sands at Nome; _ water-power; 
timber eagerly sought. 

*‘A Cyclone Caught in Action.’’ 
Viola Gardner Brown. ‘‘ Boy’s World,’’ 
Chicago, Oct. 17, page 3, one photo- 
graph. A beautiful July day; graphic 
description of the formation of | the 
cyclone; ‘‘the immense, funnel- shaped, 
whirling horror of inky blackness;’ 
houses, barns, trees, etc., taken up by 
the suction of the cyclone; the rapid 
whirling motion; flashes of lightning; 
continuous sullen roar; a courageous 
photographer whose friends were urging 
him to the cyclone cave. 

‘*‘Whales at Home.’’ 
Bullen, F. R. G. S.. ‘*The Strand 
Magazine,’’ November, page 424. Six 
illustrations. Family life of some 
whales the author knew; descriptions 
of the pretty and homely life of Mr. 
Cetus and his family; descriptions of 
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A Human Life Line. 

If all the people who have been cured 
by Vernal Palmettona (formerly known 
as Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine) 
were lined up in a single file, two feet 
apart, the line beginning at Buffalo, 
would extend for miles and miles, 
out toward west. In this line would be 
found men, women and children, repre- 
senting every vocation in- life. Most 
of them were in bad shape physically 
when they began to take Vernal Pal- 
mettona. Some of them owe their very 
lives toit. Ifyou were to talk to them, 
they would give full credit to this great 
tonic laxative remedy, Some of them 
went way on up into middle life, some 
of them even to old age, before they 
began taking our cure. 

‘*If I had only taken Vernal Palmet- 
tona sooner,’’ is the regret of many 
who realise that they might have been 
saved years of suffering. Do not let 
this be your experience. Indigestion, 
constipation, dyspepsia and all other di- 
seases of the stomach, liver, kidneys 
and, bowels are relieved quickly and 
eventually cured permanently by Vernal 


Palmettona. Only one dose a day does 
the work. It is done gently, yet 
thoroughly. This is in direct contrast 


to harsh purg tives and cathartics which 
are positively harmful. Many people 
are skeptical about a medicine with 
which they ate unfamiliar. Maybe you 
are one of them. We don’t blame you. 
It is common sense. We plainly print 
the guaranteed formula on every pack- 
age of our remedy. Better still, we 
will send you postpaid a free sample. 
Try before you buy. ‘Address, Vernal 
Remedy Co., 408 Seneca Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sold at all druggists. 
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modes of propelling, feeding, etc. ; the 
playful calves; speed; wintering in 
warmer waters; Esquimo fables about 
whales; the Orca Gladiator; commer- 
cial value; history of whale hunting by 
different nations. A very useful 
article. 

‘*Educational Efficiency of Our Mu- 
seums.’’ - Alfred Goldsborough Mayer, 
Curator of Natural Sciences, Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, ‘* North 
American Review,’’ October, page 564. 
The development of museums in United 
States; European institutions of this 
class; the ideal public museum; qual- 
ity of specimens more than quantity; 
collections for study should be complete 
and as accessible as possible; descrip- 
tive labels; books needed; the wide 
influence of museums on public knowl- 
edge and taste; the ‘‘Information 
Room.’’ So many schools have col- 
lections now, that the suggestions of 
this article are timely and will furnish 
inspiration and ideas to teachers and 
older pupils. 

‘*The Clouds.*’ Frederick S. Hop- 
pin. ‘*Frank  Leslie’s Monthly,’’ 
October, page 569, ten illustrations. 
The illustrations alone are well worth 
the price of the magazine in any 
schoolroom; they are photographs 
gathered from different sectiuns of the 
country, and can be used effectively in 
the school. An exercise in naming the 
different kinds of clouds could be made 
very interesting and _ instructive. 
Clouds in weather forecasts; fog clouds; 
cause of wavelike appearance of clouds; 
cause of mackerel sky,—two currents 
crossing at right angles; height of 
clouds; causes of different shapes; 
electricity and cloud formations; clouds 
as sponges—wonderful statements that 
read like the tales of old; chinook 
clouds of the _ Rockies. Ruskin’s 
‘Cloud Balancings’’ will be beautiful 
to read with this, 

‘‘A  World’s Congress of Lions.’’ 
(The Lion House in the New York 
Zooliogcal Park.) Henry Fairfield 
Osborn. Five illustrations (two large 
colored sketches). ‘‘Century,’’ No- 
vember, page 85. Studying the king 
of beasts for work in sculpture and 
paintings; Mr. Eli Harvey’s work with 
the cat family; the lion-house de- 
scribed; its plan given; how health is 
maintained; feeding, exercise; intro- 
duced by name to several lions; the 
latest arrival, a snow-leopard; tempera- 
ment; a game. 

‘*London From a ’Bus-Top.’’ Syd- 
ney Brooks. ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’’ 
November, page 885. Four large 
illustrations. Takes one on a ride 
through London; incidents of interest; 
the ‘‘blocks;’’ King's Road, Chelsea; 
Piccadilly; references to famous men 
and well-known sites. 


‘*‘A City of Leisure.’’ Otto Von 


Gottberg. ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’’ 
November, page 909, Eight illustra- 
tions. Descriptions of picturesque 


Caracas, the ‘‘Little Paris of South 
America;’’ climate particularly bene- 
ficial in pulmonary troubles; catarrh 
and rheumatism unknown; the ‘‘doc- 
tor;’’ his herbs carried in his pocket 
to brew at patient’s home; a novel ar- 


rangement; the restful life of the 
women; a Saturday evening public 
concert. 


‘*Where a False Step Means Death.’’ 
Photograph (full-page) with note, in 
‘*Harper’s Weekly,’’ October 31, page 
1,731. Party at and near summit of 
Napes Needle, on southwest face of 









EXTRAORDINARY MERIT 
Of a New Catarrh Cure. 


Physicians are slow to take up new 
and untried remedies, until their value 
has been established by actual experi- 
ment, and they are naturally skeptical 
of the many new preparations constant- 
ly appearing and for which extravagant 
claims are made. 

The most liberal and _ enlightened, 
physicians are always ready, however, 
to make a fair trial of any new specific 
and get at its true medical value. 








A new preparat.on for the cure of 
catarrh has attracted.-much attention in 
the past few months and has met with 
great favor frum the medical profession 
not only because it is rematkably suc- 
cessful in the cure of catarrh, but also 
because it is not a secret patent medi- 
cine; anyone using it knows just what 
he is taking into his system. 

Is is composed of blood root which 
acts on the blood and mucous membrane, 
hydrastin for same purpose to clear the 
mucous from head and throat, and red 
gum of eucalyptus tree to destroy cat- 
arrhal germs in the blood. 

All of these antiseptic remedies are 
combined in the form of a pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet or lozenge, and are sold by 
druggists under name of Stuarts’ Catarrh 
Tablets, and many recent tests in chronic 
catarrh cases have established its merit 
beyond question. 

Dr. Sebring states that he has discard- 
ed inhalers, sprays and washes and de- 
pends entirely upon Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets in treating nasal catarrh. He 
says: *‘I have had patients who had 
lost the sense of smell entirely, and 
whose hearing was also impaired from 
nasal catarrh, recover completely after 
a few week’s use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. I have been equally successful 
with the remedy in catarrh of the throat 
and catarrh of stomach. I can only ex- 
plain it on the principle that catarrh is 
a constitutional disease, and that the 
antiseptic properties in these tablets 
drives the catarrhal poison completely 
vut of the system.’’  - 

Dr. Odell says,.I have cured many 
cases of catarrh of stomach in past fout 
months by the use of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets alone without the use of any 
other remedy and without dieting. The 
tablets are especially useful in nasal 
catarrh and catarrh of the throat, clear- 
ing the membranes and overcoming the 
continual,hawking, coughing and ex- 
pectorating, so disgusting and annoy- 
ing to catarrh sufferers. 
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NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 38 Ban St., CANTON, O 











This Book is Free 

It Teaches You How to Handle 

Figures with Lightning 
Rapidity. 


One Thousand Will Be Given 
Away to Those Apply First. 


IS BOOK tells about marvelous 
methods of shortening calculat- 

_ions; methods that simplify the 

most difficult business problems 

and sometimes make it possible to do the 
work of an hour in the space of a min- 
ute. It is from the pen of a man who 
has devoted his life tu the subject of 
rapid and accurate calculations. He is 
known throughout the United States as 
the foremost calculator of theday. The 
book contains many problems solved by 
rapid processes, with full explanations 
so that you can do the work yourself 
when you have read the explanation. 
Every man should calculate quickly and 
with ease. Every business man must 
calculate, and often a certain calculation 
must be made mentally and instantly if 
you would take care of your own in- 
terests. By our improved methods you 











see results without effort. You multi- 
ply, add, subtract and divide fractions 
or whole numbers with marvelous ease. 
The methods introduced by this book 
will revolutionize figuring and arith- 
metic for you. You can learn at your 
own home with little effort and without 
loss of time. If you are an office man, 
the result will be seen in your pay en- 
velope. The man who figures accur- 
ately and rapidly can do three times as 
much work as the one who use, ordinary 
methods. At present to introduce the 
subject of Rapid Calculations this book 
is given away absolutely free. A. post- 
al card will bring it to your very door. 
Unless you know all about figures that 
you want to know, unless you are accur- 
ate in every calculation, you cannot af- 
ford to be without this information. It 
costs you nothing to write; it may cost 
you a good position or a valuable pro- 
motion to neglect this opportunity. 
Address Commercial Correspondence 
Schools, 65D School Bldgs., Rochester, 


N. Y. 
25 cts. for “Gold Medal” Dahlia 


FREE SEED bulb. 10 kinds Flower Seeds with 


ech ordet potpald. Western Nursery Co., Lawrence, 





guaranteed to Grow. Send 


were pleasantly busy. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Great Gables; one of the most difficult 
feats of mountaineering in England. 
‘Camp Life in Arctic America.’’ 
Andrew J. Stone. ‘‘Scribner’s,’’ No- 
vember, page 613. Seven illustrations. 
Sledging across the most northwesterly 
reaches of the Rockies; the Mackenzie 
delta; making corrections in charts of 
the Arctic coast; blizzards; camp life; 
hunting; asnow-banked tent, the Arctic 
solitude; the animals; incidents. 
Very useful in the geography class. 





Leaves From a Visitor’s 
Note-Book. 
A SELF-GOVERNED SCHOOL. 


The visitor asked the janitor for 
direction to Miss Dimpsey’s room. 
The room was easily found, the card on 
the door was re-assuring, the door was 
open, so the visitor entered unan- 
nounced. A large roomful of busy 
boys and girls looked up from the prob- 
lem that was claiming their attention, 
but no teacher was in sight. The vis- 
itor supposed she must be busy at the 
rear but soon discovered that she was 
absent from the rvom. With a smile 
at the boys and girls, the visitor seated 
herself to wait for Miss* Dimpsey’s re- 
turn. It was a pleasure for the visitor 
to be able to tell her as she entered the 
room, that the boys and girls of that 
self-governed class had interested her 
greatly. 

There was work to be attended to, 
for some time, so teacher and class 
The most ‘‘com- 
panionable’’ relations existed between 
them. 

When the class was ready to work on 
the next problem, the teacher and the 
visitor spoke together for a few mo- 
ments. Afterwards, Miss Dimpsey said, 
‘Boys and girls, I want to go with 
—— (mentioning the visitor’s name) 
to Miss Cunningham’s room, for a few 
moments. I am sure you will please 
me, as you always do, by keeping busy 
and in order while Iam gone. What 
you did for me yesterday pleased me 
very much, but what you did for me 
today, pleased me more. Iam going 
to show our visitor what you did then.’’ 
A chest of drawers stood in an ante- 
room and Miss Dimpsey opened one of 
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To Keep Their Digestion Perfect 
Nothing is so Safe and Pleasant 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


Thousands of men and women have found 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the safest and 
most reliable preparation for any form of 
indigestion or stomach trouble. 


Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well take 
Stuart’s Tablets after every meal to insure 
Perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 

But it is not generally known that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome 
for little folks as for their elders. 


Little children who are pale, thin and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or thrive, 
should use the Tablets after eating and will 
derive great benefit from them. 

Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 688 Washington 8t., 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for chil- 
dren as well as for older folks. I've had the 
best of luck with them. My three-year-old 
girl takes them as readily as candy, I have 
only to say ‘Tablets’ and she drops every- 
thing else and runs for them.” 

A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so 
delighted with the results from giving the 
child these Tablets that she went before the 
notary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made 
the following affidavit: 

Gentlemen: Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tabiets 





Were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and puny 
and the doctors said was suffering from in- 
digestion. I took the child to the hospital, 
but there found no relief. A friend men- 
tioned the Stuart Tablets and I procured a 
box from my druggist and used only the 
large sweet lozenges In the box and was 
delighted to find they were just the thing 
for my baby. I feel justified in saying that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets saved my 
child's life, 
Mrs, W. T. DETHLOPE. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897, 

Henry KARIs, 
Notary Public in and for Erie Co., N. ¥. 

For babies, no matter how young or dell- 
cate, the Tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full sized boxes are sold by all drug- 
gists for 50 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubles if the child is 
ailing in any way regarding its food or as- 
similation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether in adults 
or infants. 

















them. It was entirely full of fruit of 
all kinds; apples, oranges, pears, white 
grapes, etc. ‘‘My boys and girls gave 
me a fruit party, yesterday,’’ she ex- 
plained ‘*And this was on top of the 
basket!’’ She pointed to a very in- 
genious ‘‘man’’ made of a large potato, 
with a smaller one for its head, eyes of 
fruit-beads, etc. The whole showed 
that some one had been interested for 
some one else tu have a little fun. 





Washington’s Rules of 
Conduct. 


1. Think before you speak. 
2. Always speak the truth. 

3. It is a maxim with me not to ask 
what, under similar circumstances, I 
would not grant. | 
4. I never wish to promise more 
than I have a moral certainty of per- 
forming. 

5. Be courteous to all, but intimate | 
with few; and let those be well tried | 
before you give them your confidence. | 
6. Associate with men of good qual- 
ity if you esteem your own reputation, 
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The Individual Child 


A Journal of Practical 


EDITOR: Dr. F. E. Spaulding, City Sup’t, Passaic, N. J. 
CONTRIBUTORS: Passaic Public School Teachers. 


EVERY NUSIBER CONTAINS AN ARTICLE BY THE EDITOR. 





Dr. M. D. Small of the Wisconsin State Normal 


“The initial number of The Individual Child and His Education is clean, clear and sound in 
its educational doctrines. It cannot fail to assist any teacher who desires a guide for prac- 


tical work.” 





E. Mackey, Superintendent of Schools, Trenton, N. J.: 


“T have read a copy of the first number of the 


real interest and shall urge our principals to see that at least one copy is taken in every schoel 


building of the city.” 


Earl Barnes, of Philadelphia, The Well- 
Known Educational Lecturer and Writer : 


“T have just finished reading the first number of The Individual Child and his Education and 
I want to express to you my pleasure in seeing the work of Dr. Spaulding put in accessible and 
attactive form for his fellow-students. I have long felt that the teachers of the Passiac schools 
were doing the most practical and at the same time, advanced work in the study of children that 


is being done inthe country. The articlesin “T 


the present one, will tend to carry the spirit of Dr. Spaulding and his teachers into other 


schools, and everywhere in this country there ar 
of view.” 





Quarterly, 80 Cents a Year, 25 Cents a Copy. 
With Normal Instructor or World’s Events one Year,$ 1.15. 
With Primary Plans one year, $1.65. 


Published by F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


and His Education, 
Studies in Education. 


Individual Child and His Education with a 


he Individual Child,” if the future issues equal 


e teachers who are ready for the newer point 

















for it is better to be alone than in bad | 








Chromo Photography—The art of painting Photo- 

raphs on Glass, Beautiful work. Anybody can do 
t. No camera required. Very profitable. Send 
| stamp for full information. Japanese Supply Co., B. 
| 49, Angelica, N. Y. 
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THE GREATEST 
INVENTION of the AGE, 
For keeping your breakfast hot, 

For keeping the dinner hot. 


For keeping the coffee, the pudding, 
the food hot—keeps’em hot for hours. 


Costs ncthing to a. will orto alifetime. 


Ind le to eve 
i yhigkled and pais hed. than it males « band- 


some additio: 
It is everybody's necessity and r~d 


haveit “Only $2.50 


Heated on any -—S or nee wee, coal, 
gasoline,or oil without any extra expense, 

oi ttle thing (4 nant high and 7 inches 

wide)—but mighty big in practical useful - 

- —y amet — supply | Toa 


"Gaited £4 States oant eof uri River 
on receipt of $2.50. Send to-day, 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Dept. P, 
Jackson, Mich., 
U.S. A. 








DEAFNESS 


FREE BOOK ON ITS CURE 


A book that contains knowledge of the greatest 
vane and assistance to deaf people is — Sw 
eg oe ees by Dr. Sprow 
t on one 
is recent discovery of 








the 


= and successful 

For years Dr. Sprou a, whens heart always aches 
with sympathy for the deaf, has studied the cause 
and cure of deafness. Year by year he has gained 
through his experience as an unequalled Ear Spec- 
ialist and his constant scientific research, fresh 
knowledge in to deafness and how to cure it. 

If you are deaf or fear you are losi hear- 
ing Fey must surely have this book. you have 
tried in vain to cure your deafness, this book will 
prove @ blessing to you. 


ould bnow tthe —_ to regain their hearing 
Don't put off sen for the k as it isin eres 
“ demand, hremember tisfree. Write mg today. 
dress Bar Specialist Sproule Doane 
St,. Boston. 








h one way tot 
falling hair, and that is by a 


microscopic ic examina 
the hair itself. The particular disease with w 
sealp is afflicted must be known before Reet 
gently treated. The use of dandruff cureo ans bat 
ro knowing the ific cause of 


‘tk medicine without knowi 
cure, three fallen hairs 
. Austin, the Bacteri 
"you y 
the remedy which he will prepaboepecially for you. Enclose 
ay. 


PROF. J. 1. AUSTIN, 6 831 McVieker’s Bidg., Chicago, Uk 
SOUVENIR 


FRE EDITION 


HISTORY OF CRIPPLE CREEK 
AND ITS GREAT IINES, 


The most complete and authentic history of pro- 
gress yet issued of the World's Greatest Gold Min- 
ingCamp,. How Mines are made and fortunes 
won from mother earth. 150,000,000.00 produced 
to date, Elegantly illustrated, interesting and 
truthful descriptions of the great mines, an addi- 
tion to any vy aw ~~ pace and instructive to 
all interested in mining. 


300 Copies, Liaeeey Edition, Sent Free 
to first Pra. provided you mention this 
paper. te to-day. 

L. E. KIMBALL, Publisher 
KITTREDGE BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


1 WiLL DEED 300 


finely located lots in a beautiful New York suberb 

(near the ocean } having acy stores, 8 churches, 3 
banks, fineschools, etc,, to the first 300 rs answer- 
ing this advertisement, for simple cost of making 
deeds. For full iculars with ird’s-Eye view, ad- 
dress FE. J. RUSSELL, President, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUT THEY GO 


TO NORTH DAKOTA 
To buy ys of stock in our Laad Co. or to buy a fine 





























tract of land fo ee eae: Call and see us or write 
soon for rcent profits, Wm. H, 
Brown Co. & Bri , Tacoma Bidg., Chicago,Ill. 





FOR TEACHERS. 
Mail order business for 


SIDE LIN 


sale. Profits from $50 to$250 per month, Stamp for 
particulars, Bex 545, 


Binghamton, } 
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| Correspondence 


A? a 


Questions submitted by our subscribers are cheer" 
fully answered in this department, but it is seldom 
possible to answer inquiries in the next issue after 
their receipt, owing to the length of time needed 
for printing the magazine. As ingtiries increase 
in number, many are omitted for lack of space ; 
questions with long answers, or problems requiring 
a diagram for solution, are necessarily omitted. 
Questions will be promptly answered by~ private 
letter if accompanied by a remittance of ten cents 
each. 


All matter intended for this department should 
be addressed to P. 8. Hallock, Post Office Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to any 
other department of business to this address. 

Note to many Correspondents: Your 
problems are omitted ‘because the same 
problems or others that are similar 
have already been published in this 
column. ; 
site’ £3.55 when Bae — Fay, held, 

one need anty. and oth 
necessary information 7 — -M. E. H. Pawnee, Okla. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the Civil Service ‘‘Manual of 
Examinations,’’ a pamphlet revised and 
issued semiannually, January 1 and 
July 1. Apply for a copy to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





From three Co rare oh Why is the ». 
ternational Date ee of 
adverb is anew in the casa mg ye Ro —I did 
not mack bi . 8. ee the 
been wa 
and it 80, when? 


1, Theoretically it follows the 180th 
meridian and is straight. As there has 
never been any international commission 
to adjust this line, practically it is not 
straight because determined according 
to actual dates used on the Pacific 
Islands, some of which are regulated 
by American time, some by Asiatic. 
2. An adverb of negation, classified 
among the adverbs of manner. 3. It 
has not been changed. 

From a Subscriber, Vermilion, 8. Dak.—1. A 
ladder 25 ft. long just reaches a window when 
standing in a vertical position. If the lower end 
be pulled out 5 ft. from the wall, ae much be- 
low the window will the upper end be ? 2-3. Ques- 
tions about eee longitude, and zones. 4, In 
hat 7 were railroads first 
to Taropet” 6 
site for the present U. 8. capital? How did the 
government obtain it, and in what year 
1, Ladder becomes hypotenuse of 
right triangle, of which the base is 
5 {t.; hence 4/253 —g2==24.49-++ ft. dis- 
tance of top of ladder from ground; 25 
ft.—24.49 ft.:=.51 ft., distance from 
window, 2-3. For answers, consult any 
good geography, 4. Perhaps the rail- 
way from Manchester to Liverpool in 
England, in operation in 1828, may be 
called the first. It is difficult to fix 
the exact date; there were experimental 
railways at the collieries in England at 
close of the eighteenth century. 5. By 


| authority of the Constitution, 1787, and 


| action of Congress, 1790, removal of the 





government toa site on the Potomac 
was provided for, and commissioners 
appointed to make transfer of property 


| etc. By proclamation, 1791, Washing- 


ton declared the limits of the present 
district, and the greater part of the 
land was buught from nineteen _pro- 
prieturs. Asearly as 1773, Elbridge 
Gerry had proprosed the selection of 
such a district for the seat of govern- 
ment. 


What are the errors in the following sentences ?— 
Unless he takes better care of himself, he will ty 
ashort life. Was I Brutus and Brutt 
j wand a put 8 tongw tongue in every woun 

e censnres me yet I a him. Unless 
to see you, not give up.—L. A. 
my Wyoming.” 
The first verb in each sentence should 
be changed from the indicative to the 


. ¥. | Subjunctive form, because it expresses | 


Fine Premiums <i, 
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ys ne to us, and we send you Apaches dy 
Finish with 




















EUROPEAN TRIP 








Etc. 


European Trip Dept. C. 


TEACHER’S FREE SUMMER VACATION 


Visiting ENGLAND, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND 
aod FRANCE. We pay expenses, including PASSAGE ON STEAMERS, RAIL- 
ROAD FARES, CARRIAGES, HOTEL ACCOMODATIONS, Etc., 















This is no catch scheme but a bona-fide offer made by one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the United States, with bank references. 
WE DO NOT ASK FOR ONE CENT OF YOUR MONEY. 


For Pull Particulars Address 20th CENTURY REALTY COMPANY, 
6 Wall St., New York City. 





























Sent on Approval 





Twelve Pay for 
Exquisite them: in 
Volumes 30 Days 
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True Stories of Great Americans 


Stories That Never Grow Old 
20,000 SETS SOLD 


Character Sketches of Twelve of America’s Greatest Statesmen—Fascin 
stories weaving in 

















Teach George Was! . by Eugene Parsons Appeal to 
Ameri a eto 
c ea 
erican lel Webster, hy Elizabeth A Reed Every 
p athe Ro 
History Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 8 Fille” True 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath 
b one Hancock, by John R. Mowe A a 
Samuel Samu Ww 
y Pesteasta Franklin, by Frank Strong mericani 
“ John Adams, by Samuel Willard 
Biography Old or Young 


Extensive list of questions for Review and Topics for Special Study, also Chronological 


Table of Events at end of each Volume. 
Large Clear Type, Linen Cloth, $2.50 Per Set. Postage 48c Extrg. 


SPECIAL CASH OFFER 


Remit $2.98 with order and the entire set will be ry prepaid and Norma INstruct- 


or or WoRLD’s EvENTS will be sent three years, or PRIMARY PLANS one year. 
SENT ON APPROVAL IF PREFERRED 


We want to aie an enopeceene for every one to see and Tirdosaae this valuable set 

return to us the 
bdiank printed a below with 48 cents for expressage, If satisfactory, pay for them within 
80 days, either by cash remittance, or by securing subscriptions to our juurnals to the 
f not satisfactory, advise us within 10 days of receipt of the books 
and we will immediately refund the amount sent for transportation and give you ship- 


of books; he er to send them to all persons who will sign and 


amount of $4.00. 
ping instructions. 


ating 
full accounts of the great and stirring events in 
which they took part. Written in popular style by eminent authors. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., PM bcd cnkncacasecenndey 


Dansville, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please ship me a set of True Stories of Great Americans on the terms specified 
Hy your advertisement. I enclose 48 cents to prepay transportation which is to be refunded to me 


if books are not satisfactory. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, — : 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Play Any Instrument 


You can learn during spare 
time athome. Free tuition 
offer. You do not have to 
leave your home to secure 
free a full course for either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Guitar, Cornet or Mandolin. 


Any bo: rl, man or woman can learn to play oer 
favori ra (hembra and if you pot knew how sim 

our method and poo easily acquired, you would 

t at once. 

* just think or :t » child who knows its A, B, C’s can 
learn to play any instrument by notein a few weeks 
bene course of instruction is as plain as 


a lay erm 35 its oo as > nn, ged — 
— intini charm 


te and guarantee success, 
tre thousands of our pu upiis'in every part of the coun_ 
try, who write to us in the most grateful terms and tel” 
us they wish they had heard of our school before as it 
would have saved them so much time and money, and 
because our lessons are 50 ae and simple that they 
— ein “ ou can learn b 


y' 
Fa MR at Leer disposal if 
pore ye a ph pete and are interested and we 


know 7 are both, = FN would not be reading 
about this great op; in 

One lady Miss Evelyn Scarborough, Richmond, 
Texas, has of Ry written us after six months’ study on 
the Guitar: et I ever get a Piano, you may rest 
assured will take lessons of the 8. SCHOOL 
OF wusiCagain, nt mows, teaching by mail is far bet- 
ter than any personal teacher I have ever had.” 

We can teach a child to play the Piano or Organ by 
note “ both hands in 12 weeks and guarantee it. 

Now if we can do this with a child who knows 
nothing of music, but only how to read english, we 
ean do a great deal more with you. 

When you see how easy it is to learn to play the 
instrument you like or further improve your present 
knowledge of music, you will wonder why you did not 

to us lo’ 
4 Tust ce scen os Jost request is received we will send 
our Booklet, free tuition =a testimonials and 
aS eo ou to begin at 
" eos U.8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box Aas, 19 Ty Una Square, New York, N.Y. 


“| GROW HAIR 
IN ONE NIGHT.” 








Famous Doctor-Chemist has Discovered 
a Secret Compound that Grows 
Hair on any Bald Head. 





Discoverer a This Magic Gompened That Grows 
Hair in a Single Night 


sends a trial package of his new and wonder- 
tulsemetly free by mail to convince people it act- 
ually grows hair,t stops hair oo! out, removes 


GI 
nsw 1157 Foso Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
M free trial package, « enclosing @ 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage. te to-day. 


This Beautiful Hair Switch only $],50 


proval—Send no mone 
anak 4. 4 a leck of your hair and we i mail a 
214 02. 22 2 4 ee ig dnt ae Bnd am —_ 
nd of extraordinary 
a fe —, three orders and —— your swi 
can 


GIVEN 


$50.0 AWAY 


MONEY NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 
We are manufacturers and want one million re- 
tail customers this year ; 15 million people need our 
article. No one else can sell it. Our plan is, WE 
DO THE WORK and you furnish the informa- 
tion and get the commission. We also want 4000 
agents, everybody, men and.women in every county. 
Our customers or agents may win the $10,000 prize, 
or one of 2,000 other prizes, without cost. Send for 
full particulars. Dept.C. THE King MANUFACT- 
URING Co., 628 CHARLES BLOCK, DENVER. COLORADO. 


















BEAUTY SAF a the Face, Form ot ae 
Beauty Secrets Free. 
ical Dept., Toledo, Ohie. 


soe. 


that which is conditional, suppositions, 
or assumed. Therefore ‘‘Unless he 
takes’’ should be changed to ‘‘ Unless 
he take,’’ ‘‘ Was I Brutus’’ to ‘‘Were I 
Brutus,’’ ‘‘Though he censures’’ to 
‘*Though he censure,’’ and ‘* Unless he 
refuses’’ to ‘‘ Unless he refuse."’ 


1. What is the origin of the expression ‘“‘The 
survival of the fi Gg Bog ngs applica- 


the syllables n spelling. ML. Ale 

1. It is originated in Charles Dar- 
wir’s theory (see Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species’’), that the varieties of a species 
best fitted for the condition of their 
life are the ones that survive and 
multiply at the expense of others. It 
may be applied generally, or individu- 
ally, to plants, animals, or races of 
men. 2. No; but in oral spelling they 
should pause between syllables, as in 
the word ‘‘ed-u-ca-tion.’’ 
cme wes umn sash uefa 

Recent works on this subject are 
Merwin’s ‘‘Life of Burr,’’ published 
by Small, Boston, said to give tuo favor- 
able a view; and ‘‘The True Aaron 
Burr,’’ a biographical sketch by Charles 
Burr Todd, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 


From a Sioux Co. Teacher, lowa:—l. How large 
a — must a territory have in order to be 
admitted to the Union? 2. How can =— tell 
what meridian gives the standard time to the 
place in which one lives? 8. What limit of juris- 
diction of a state over the coast water is recog- 
nized by international practice? 4. What great 
change has taken place in the conformation of 
Mont Pelee? 


1, A State to be admitted must 
contain a population large enough to 
entitle it to at least one Representative 
in the House. The number at the present 
time is 194,182 2. By consulting a good 
map of the U. S., or otherwise finding 
out to what time-section the place in 
which one lives belongs. If the place 
lies between the 75th and 90th meridians, 
for example, it belongs to the eastern 
division and has 75th meridian time; 
if between 90th and 105th, it has cen- 
tral or 90th meridian time. 3. One 
marine league, or three geographical 
miles, measured from low water mark. 
4. An enormous cone has been formed 
from the outburst of matter. 


Selected questions :—1. What is the status of our 
island oe under nd Constitution? 2. 
Name all United States a ns. 3. What isthe 
Scientific Temperance ? 4. What is tle dii- 
peer between annual interest and compound 
n 


1. It seems not to have entered the 
minds of the founders of our govern- 
ment that we should ever need or ever 
acquire additional territory, and there 
is no provision in the Constitution for 
such acquisition. There is a clause 
under Article IV, however, which gives 
to Congress the ‘‘power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions, respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United 
States,’’ and this clause can be con- 
strued to bear upon our new possessions. 
2. The forty-five states; the territories 
of New Mexico, Arizona, Indian, Okla- 
homa, District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Hawaii; the islands of the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, and 
Wake, besides a few small unimportant 
islands in the Pacific. 3. The law, 
now existing in many states, which 
provides for ‘‘instruction in the public 
schools on the nature and effects of 
alcoholic liquors and narcotics.’’ 4. 
Ray’s arithmetic states the difference 
clearly: —‘‘ Annual Interest is the gain 
of a principal whose yearly interests 
have become debts at simple interest; 
Compound Interest is the whole gain of 
a principal increased at the end of each 
interval by all the interest drawn dur- 





ing that interval.’’ 
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Toilet Case FREE 





THIS BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED TOILET_CASE 


CIVEN TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE 
for only a few hours of your time. 


TWA Iw XK LE Mage NO ND 





TE Mame fff 
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tollet case is regular size suitable for either ladies or girls. The outside of the’ 
foe decorated, and the top is embellished by a a pendeome colored medallion. 
The clasp and are of A The inside of the case is lined with a beautiful shade of pink 
poten heavily em t The case contains a celluloid comb, a handsome <r 

air brush, and a celluloid French beveled plate hand mirror, they are beautifully embossed in 
oral and rich designs. This su > my > is . se nee hae A ra a 2 Ly a a 
article and is also a ow 4 


Hcezerteccras YOU NEED NOT SEND US A any MONEY 2: 


your e amulets, 
sell ee L! ten i ten conta nis pet ee hon ae us oo wie y~ will do pe on, an charges prepaid, ae 2 
these 8 #250 8 escribed in this adve’ ment, together with a hend- 
some pee ola 1 EWARD So Gayene Une Gah prove Chas we s50 SU re 
Pilieny pn aK toilet ry and brooch as descri 

sell ets R 10 cents eac. TAKE | NOT oa Wee Kat all express Ba 
maailigee And = ‘our ~_— Write to-a an sure ee = ar name and address, 


if you wish to earn these handsome and valuab e premiums. A 


INC’S TOILET & PERFUMERY CoO., Dept. “12, Bridgeport, Conn. 











THE MOST Comfortable Shoes. 


For Woman’s wear are 


JULIETS or OXFORDS 


WITH 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER 
HEELS ATTACHED 
Your Dealer Has Them. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, 
making a Pneumatic Cushion of the heel. A suction chamber 
to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will! not 
slip on wet or polished surfaces. 























DOLL AND BEDROOM SET ONLY 10 GENTS. 


Dolly is a littic Parisian Beauty, 9 in. bap she 
has 3 prett Srensmnent 3 hate, (one to match each 
dress) so she can be dressed to suis any 
ae ogiti's taste, 

he Bedroom Set is an exact imitation of an 
oat Set; contains 9 large pieces and several 
smaller ones, all colored to represent a fully fur 
nished room as pictured here; it is something 
entirely new and we know it wil! please our little 
friends. What could please a little girl more than 
to have furniture to make a doll’s foeset Every 
pod ml g's sending & cents extra will receive 

furniture to complete Dolly’s house: 

Parlor, Dining-room and Kitchen. 

Remember! We will send the Doll and Bed. 
room Set for only 10 cents, or Doll with fur- 
niture for entire once od rooms) for 15 cents, 

psorSilver. Add 


pcHILDREN'S AMUSEMENT Co., 
Dept. 20 A West Haven, Conn. 

















ToILeT SET FREE 


For solting 30 eans of our Baking Powder or for 
r 


e epocind two Agents. It ou ne money 
ly =) E PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Ay QUICK GALBe as we gives Free present to each of 
si eS ir customers. We trust you with the Baking Powder and 
‘ollet Set, giving you time to deliver the Baking Powder 
and send us the money you collect. Send for our catalogue 


showing many useful articles we give Frex as premise 


SUPPLY CO., Dept. 3, ST. LOUIS,MO 


oe gue 
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nate. 






















HEIDELBERG ALTER. 
nn BELT to any reader of 





rs NS pe one wy A a we colonies, ang ot send at once post 

4 with Large Premium List, When sold send 

us $1.20 and we will send premium which you select 
trom hom, Uist, ond po wbich pon sua sapitied, 








4 New Thing in Health Science. 


a. ‘ioe, Perry’s Pateuted Gas-Extracting Pump and 
Syring e. Asurecure and preventive “3, append 

tis. A regulator of all bowel and stomac 
<a ry bw es aespeiee oenents acid gas, 
isa ts - 4 yo — 


nn 


tac) with a 
etc. Write to 


oe th instrument Mane a of 
the system and thereb 
«-= lator of the 
50, sent = = 
tully ‘ustrated boo 
J. R. PERRY, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 


LUCKY STONE FREE. 


For 30 & booklet on the original and unequaled 
talomante jewel, Ojo de Buey, will be sent to an 4 

| mm on of stam, ri of 30 

free trial of the jewel. ws N&O 

119 Tremont St., Beston, Mass 


Piers 25 moe PER DOZ 


hoto with 2c. ad 3 p tor rete 
B fnely, oe ~ 4 


mple. Opginal ph ‘Photo Ne sie te 
RAT Reams 
VALENTINE MFG. 00. Seutouenn 
NGI S"; 100 Sore ane 


ENTERPRE tte INTING 


= and 
address 
et, testi 
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| square by a rope 100 ft. 


| for 56 Ibs. $.225 will 
| wheat is $1.55 for 60 Ibs. $.45 will buy 


met 
| them. When asked by 


by Ts none were <> How many eggs 
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A cow is fastened to iene ow a be. ad ft. 

can she graze over?—A, L. M., 

‘Full explanation, with ey will 
be given by personal answer to the 
sender of this problem and to all send- 
ers of similar problems, on receipt of 
request with required remittauce. 
There is no space in this column for 
diagrams. 


2080 of the 
ose paged gh me badges 


man 
kind of grain does he récelve?—D* B. B., Carrollton, 


de every 100 Ibs. hauled, ‘draymen 
gets $.75; he receives 14, of $.75—=§.225 
for corn, $ of $.75=$.45 for wheat, +’, 
of $.75=$.075 for oats. Corn is $.58 
buy 21.72 Ibs. ; 


17.41 Ibs.; oats are $.35 for .32 Ibs., 
$.075 will buy 6.85 Ibs. ; total 49.98 Ibs. 
of grain received for every 100 Ibs. 
hauled. Hence 2080 Ibs. must be 
446-34 of 1424.85 lbs., amount hauled; 
2080 Ibs. —1424-85=-655.15 Ibs., amount 
of grain drayman receives; +4, X 655. 15:= 
amount of corn, $X655.15=amount of 
wheat, +), <655.15=amount3 of oats. 


From Louisville, Ohio;—1. A fox is 40 rods before 
rods yg gel y 4 


did the fox runt “* What fe the 
oy dee Sty ery ety! $5680, le in 


similar to mt per _— 


1. Hound runs 5 rds. to gain 2; it 
has 20 times 2 rds. to gain; it must run 
20 times 5 rds. =100 rds. Fox runs 100 


| rds. —40; or fox runs 3rds. while hound 


runs 5, and 60 rds. while hound runs 100. 
2. At % per cent premium, every $1 of 
the draft would cost $1.005 if paid at 
sight. It is payable in 60-+-3 days; $.0105 
==bank discoynt on $1 for 63 days; hence 
$1. 005—$. 0105=-$, 9945, cost of. $1 of the 
draft; $.9945>< 5680——$5648.76, entire 
cost. 3-4. Solution similar to 2. 

1, If I bu um, get the interest bonds 2. 10 per 


cent years, 

etait ee 

Ww e - An 

morket was ‘by 8 10 strate to pr who ae 
prove 4 


"9's, re 5’s or counting, er 


ut in counting them 
she?— 


loss she could Siy remeat 
into the nasties 
remained one over, 
Ignoramus, Sonora, 

1. -On every $100 of the bonds, the 
interest for 15 years at 6 per cent=—-$90; 
cost==$110; $190—-110=—$80 the gain, 
which is ;4% or 727% per cent of in- 
vestment; 727% per cent--15==4}§ per 
cent, rate of gain. 2. Find least com- 
mou multiple of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; multiply 
it by 5, the numbers of factors; add 1, 
and result is a number that answers 
conditions of problem. It is also the 
least multiple of 7 that does answer 
them. 


From a California Subsecriber:—_ A man and his 
wife eat *, barrel of flour in 10 weeks. After usi ished 
from it 4 weeks 4 it was found that the man ae 
itia 8 weeks; how h would @ barrel last 
scored Ke) A man divided his farm, containing = 

co = two sons, giving the oldest 13 


how man’ myo gene 
iy (3) butcher | boughite lot of vurk tur: 

vieety | e turkeys were 

te: how many of cach id be bey? 

‘L Both eat yy inl week, yy in 4 
wee was man eats remaining ,% in 8 weeks 
or z45 in 4 weeks; hence wife eats yy in 
4 weeks= =H or 1 bbl. in 40 weeks. 2. 
Shares are in proportion of 3 to 4; or, 
in every 7 acres divided, youngest has 3 
acres, oldest has 4; $ of 120 acres==51$ 
acres, share of youngest; $ of 120 acres 
acres, share of oldest. 3. 
Average price=$1 each; gain on 2 tur- 
keys=-loss on 1 sheep; to balance this, 
the number of sheep must —'% of the 
turkeys; or, all together==§ of the tur- 
keys; hence 30== $ of 20, the number of 
turkeys; sheep=¥% of 20, or 10. 














Speakers 


-and - Dialogue 
BOOKS 








Burdett’s New Cemic Rec ications : and Hom- 
cereus Reaape-* 2 aon volume of comic and 

9 All and . 
“eu aera eat eee 


For special and ‘seasons, 
general occasions. For children of ten years. 


be s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 
work on the subject ever published. 


Casey's Popsier 5 Jiotenitoes. Funny py Sentes, 
Cc mer ote pd question the best 


book for 
professional and aaa Tocitals. 25 cts. 
Hasey'ak Exhibition Dialogues-A cot eggs poy collection 
of two, three and four-part selections. 
Easy Enyeseainmonts For Young People—Com- 
original and simple plays, short. comedies, 
and po attractive entertainments, all easily pro- 
duced and sure of success. 25 cts. 
iistas Thoaghts Bost Things From Best 
utho! me peuld ing-Brice. Just published. They 
aotek e uctions of the most prominent 
American and glish authors, classified for the 
use of pupils of all ages. The best collection of 
choice recitations and readir published, Book 
baw B for Grades1, If and III; Book Two, for 
rades IV, V and VI; Book Three, for Grades 
Sit and VIII. 2 cts each. $2.40 per doz., postpaid. 
= ané Marches—By E. C. & L.J. Rook. Every- 
pecially prepered for .this volume. Contains 
hy Drill, Hoop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
pecertien and + ga Doll Drill, New Tambourine 
Drill, etc. 25 c' 
Intermediute Npeaker-SPEAK ABLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years. 25 ¢ts. 
Prtwary Speaker—One hundred and eleven selec- 
tions suitable for primary pupils. 25cts. 
The Helper in School Entertainments—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts. 
, Orig- 


Pritchard’s Choice Dial 
pular reci 





dial 





inal, entertaining and instruc mt ha cts, 

Brown’s Reciter—C Pp 
tations and readings of the deg ° 35 oa 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—A 
variety of short speeches and dia'ogues for children 
from three to ten years old. ‘The best of the kind 
published,” 25 cts, 

Wilford’s Original Dial ues and Speeches 
for Yow s—"By the most compiete 
book of th ye - ever er published. ” 160.pages, 25 cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments—Recitations, 

Dialogues. Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 30-cts. 

Acme Declamat a= algae and poetry suit- 
able for all grades, 

Play Tet’s 5 sane the Wee Ones. Contains 

pak ayers sh of only a yl lines each, expressed in the 
peat est language. 15 cts. 

Tpatio Dialogues Bes Wee Pieces—A large num- 

ber of tiny pieces in prose and rhyme for the use of 
the smallest readers and speakers. 25 cts.; 

Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution Made Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full puge illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Cystees Hamer-Fredis and Recitations by Chas. 

naker, One of the most popular humorous 
Secltation books published, 30 cts, 





Deille—Morton, Among ine mere popular 
ae Bete. drilisare: The Bro per, = 
, Rainbow, Dumb bell, Bu Butterfly, wor Td, Flowe 
ing, Scarf, Flag, and to Song and Dall. Bocts 
Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 
eice Dialogues—By Mrs, J. W. Shoemaker. 
ores. best all- arena dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. cts, 
Humorous Dialogues ond Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taki Sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation, Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. — 
Standard Dialogues—By Alexander Clark, A. 
Interesting and matuctive, S aanienee of a i el of 
subjects and adapted to all occasions, 30 cts. 
Young Folk’s Dialogues—Shoemaker. One of the 
best! dialogue oooks in print. For children of fiftee: 
years. 25 cts, 
Rejections—Serab iS. Rice, The selections 
note sce are adapted toall the different holi- 
days of the-ye yeat, 30 cts. 
ka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
ey be Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festivals, or for parlor or fireside 
amusement, 380cts 
nday School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
Semper Sy John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day certs, ’ Gathe: Societies, 
‘Anniversaries, ete. 30c' 


Prescett’s Plain Dialogue rior Dialogues 
various subjects. 


ng 4 es hool, Lyceum, 
Church hm ey ete, 25 “a 
‘4 1 E iibitions For use in either 
mp Oe ph oy schools 0 aeiners and Special 
Declamatio: o Bones, Ch vith fuil instruc. 
x wi aCe 
tions’ for, suocesefully”conduciing’ such ente rtain- 
ments, 


Webergrs shed Folke Seeshey- 4» Ja 
eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

"ase eee orner gt Rigen 

in school exhibitions with per- 


e tpler 
from 





bster’s sings eet Sooaker fer school, 
byt ye entertainme 


Webster’s Youthfal Speaker—Choice selections 
+ for intermediate late pupils, 25 cts, 


s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, ete,, select- 
rated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
arrangements, making 





Macaniny’s Dialogue fer Little Folks Con- 

# large namber of interesting and spirited dia- 

Somes on Various woh 3 for from two to twenty 
children. 200 pages. 25 


Mocanieyis Acti pace a BALA! near! 
f the finest finest dintogues requiring from 3 ak 


10).0: wo to fil- 
toon rs each. 25. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Standard Recitations—The best En- 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
r school and other entertainments. 25 cts, 
Macaulay’s Ret for You People— 
Especially ada ted for sck school entertainments, Frou. 
ana boom 6 and other exercises. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Wockrinas a large 
variety of excellent seiections, Popular wherever 
prod 25 cts. 

Prescott’s nm Rocher~4n unusually large 
collection of ty set peed original pieces in in goose and 
poetry. For advanced pupils. cts. 

Prescett’s Drawing-room Kecitations—aA fine 
selection of t: ic, comic and dialectic pieces, Will 
delight any audience. 25cts, 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide —— of subjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous. 

Popular Diskdedna cae Phineas Garrett. Young 

old, grave and gay. 30 cts. 

Holiday Entertainments—Shoemaker. Original 
exercises for various holidays, 30 cts, 

Temperance ‘Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts, 

Yesne. Notes rt p' eae eet: x tambo = 

ngs, concert pieces omines, ur- 
ine and fan dfilis, tableaus, ete. 25 cts, ‘ 

Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 

nsive exercises. dramatized Bible yo mag dia- 
logues, recitations, etc. 80 cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, oe and tableaux. For 
children of six years, 15 

Little People’s pratt oemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and other occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts, 

Young Folk’s Reeitations—Shoemaker. An ex- 
cellent collection of recitations, For children of 

mn years, 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book * Earodine—Contains much that 
is sure to please. 

Brbicpian eer ge Lectures, Dialogues, etc, 


Hawthorne’s Entertainment Books 
Always Popular. 25 cts each. 


Comic Reciter—“Very Funny.” 


Tragic and Patriotic Reciter—Choicest selcc- 
tions in this class, 


Columbian Reciter—“An unusually fine list of 
es.’ 


Book of Ready Made Speeches. 

Parlor Reciter. 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 

J uveutle rove an and andar Raceliont selec- 


ns in a to primary and 
inte: 


Irish Dialect. 
College Reciter—For older pupils. 


Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
_ ment Books and Recitations. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


All Sorts of Dialogues, Suitable for all ages, 
Th 4 — Drill Beek. Very popular drills and 


Bink. “Amertean Joker. Minstrels and end 


men’s 
Choice “Pleces for Little People. A child's 
speaker. 


Comte Entertainer, Recitations, monologues and 

Dialect ~ sees en 
speakin 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular; 33 
thousand sold 


Friday Aft Ss » Vi : 
bn ny ernoon Speaker. ery popular. For 


Choice ew EE for reading or 


From Tots te Teens. Good for any occasion. 


The Little Folk’ i k, 
songs, exercises. a —) r wuuite Palle: a. 


Negre pce nace rer about the business. 
The New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 


3 puntred Entertainments. For church or 


The: Patriotic Speaker. Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds, 

The Poetical Entertainer. Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel an1 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music, Illustrated. 


Wide Awake Dialogues. Brand new and 
original, 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. beeks in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE BOOKS 


illustrated on this page, as well as any $1.50 novel pub- 
lished, can be secured as a reward for doing a few hours 
work for us. Our complete Premium Catalogue (out 
February Ist.) will list, in addition to books, many use- 
ful articles, such as watches, fountain pens, suit cases, 
umbrellas—in fact hundreds of articles essential to the 
home, as well as the individual—all given in return for 
services which subscribers can easily render in their 
own community. 


POINT SYSTEM ADOPTED. 


Hereafter in giving premiums as a reward to those working 
for us, the point system will be used, the value of each premium 
being expressed in points, and a specific number of points being 
allowed for securing each subscription, etc. 


Schedule of Points Allowed. 


For securing 
One yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at .50c we allow 25 points 
“ three-year “ - “ as “59 “ “ 50 points 
yearly * “ World’s Events “ 500 “ 25 points 
three-year “ _ - wats’ hi 50 points 
yearly # “ Primary Plans . tae * 50 points 
For every dollar of photograph orders taken we allow . - 40 points 

The full amount collected must be remitted to us. 

No allowance can be made for sending your own subscription. 

Select the premiums you want, and then work to secure 
orders entitling you to the necessary number of points to get 
them. 

We are issuing an extended premium list of watches, um- 
brellas, silverware, cutlery, suit cases, valises, etc., as above 
stated, all of which are given under the point system as a re- 
ward for securing orders for us, This list will be ready February 
Ist. Send for it, 


For One Hundred Points 


You can secure any $1.50 Novel published. We illustrate a 
few of the leading novels on this page. If you do not find the 
title that you want tell us what you desire and it will be fur- 
nished. You can get any number you wish—100 points for each. 
Postage extra I2c per copy. 

A little time and effort spent in any locality will secure 
several fine books, or later, a large selection of useful articles. 

In working keep 


POINTS! POINTS!! POINTS!!! 


always in mind, and canvass every person in your vicinity for 
something. 

Teachers and advanced pupils will be interested in Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans, as well as in World’s Events and 
our photograph work. All others should be interested in 
World’s Events and our photographs. 

If you don’t want books, go to work now, send in your 
orders weekly, as secured, receive credit for the points earned 
and select your premiums later, when our list is issued. 

Sample copies, etc., and full information on request. 

Agents taking orders for our reproduced photographs are 
very successful, By working for these in conjunction with our 
publications any desired premium can be earned. Ask aboutthem. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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THE ELITE PHOTO SOUVENIR 
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one sent to us,) and on the in- 
pages the name and location of 
school, date, school officers, 
’ and the names of all the 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed 
gear, coaster brake, and — 
cushion f frame. ” 


All Standard Chain 


Nothing short Mod 
tended Feast he Ba can do el s 
them j therefore 


* tered to sil who = — ag 
equall appro- or nn. 
aig for close of. school “Columbia” 
Our styles this year are ‘-Fribune ” 
= .Gleveland” 
“Crawford es 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Crescent” 
“Monarch” 
** Rambler” 
“Imperial” 


Catalogues free at 
our 10,000 dealers’ 
stores, or wont one Cata- 
logue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


PA TATALALALALATALALALALALALATALALA A] 


‘pupils. 
They are made specially for each 
‘school and at rates no higher than 
penn pald for menninglon “gift 


~ An idea of the popularity of our 
souvenirs may be gained from 
‘the fact that we have supplied 
. them, in various forms, to near 
“dy fifty thousand schools and 
for probably two million pu- 


SIGIIIRITTIIEEIPIOETEEITEBEEHOTREAIHBSS 
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material used for covers. 
The cost is only a few 
cents for each pupil, a 
easily within the reach of 
any er. 





_ SASPLES WORTH 25 CENTS SENT FREE 
Such complete confidence do we have in the pleasing qualities of our souvenirs that 
to anyone who is really interested and will write us requesting samples, we will send 
free of charge a full line, the value of which is not less than 25 cents. 


WRITE TODAY. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Bm Do You Wish =a ? = 


Then send for Catalog of Courses by Mail to American Correspondence Normal, 
Dansville, N. Y., and arrange to take one of their courses this winter. You can pursue 
one of these courses while engaged in teaching or otherwise employed. Only Spare 
Time Required. Cost less than one-tenth the cost of similar courses at school. = 


Names of Courses: Normal Course (26 weeks.) Advanced Normal Course (26 weeks,) Scientific Course (26 
weeks.) Students Course (13 weeks,) Drawing Course (12 weeks.) Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each.) Book- 
keeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks.) Commercial Law Course (13 weeks,) Cummercial Arithmetic Course (13 
weeks.) Letter Writing Course (13 weeks.) Spelling Course (13 weeks.) Special: Courses (13 and 26 weeks.) 
Shorthand Courses. 


SALARY NEARLY DOUBLED. 


















RECEIVED STANDING OF 80 PER CENT. 










Since pursuing the Normal Course m has been raised from Teachers’ Examination and received a 
$25 to $49 per month. HELex TCLIFF, Kinder, La. of > a in Oa agg The highest anyone else received wasee 
per cent. So you Sen gus what your Trewin Course has done for me. 
: AS GOOD AS SUMMER: NORMAL. A. G. Bow, Clarendon, N. ¥, 
The Advanced Normal Course is as good.asa Summer Normal. I EQUAL TO THREE YEARS AT HIGH SCHOOL. 
feel better qualified to take theexamination Jr's first-grade certificate. I have derived agmuch benefit from the Advanced Normal Course as 









SaLLrE Hey, Edna, Texas. from three years &t High School. § Epna T. HalsTen, Volga, 8. D. 










bs 
OBTAINED A CERTIFICATE. weg. sebahbane dee cs ~ 
If one is not benefited by taking your Normal Course, it surely is his I have learned more for $10 by ing the Normal Course than 
: own fault. I obtained a certificate at a recent examination. pee eye | one of the largest ent Normals in the West ata 
: Lora A. CLARK, Gouldsville, Vt. cost of over $50. Louis J. LaAaKER, Drain, Mo, 





American Correspondence Normal, Box C, Dansville, N. Y. 








